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out  for  her  in  the  creation,  and  obeying  the  mya- 
terious  and  perfect  law  of  force  measured  to  her 
in  the  beginning. 

This  very  bold  theory,  supported  by  many  in¬ 
genious  arguments,  has  not  yet  attracted  very 
general  attention,  though  it  has  been  honorably 
noticed  by  a  few  leading  magazines  and  journals 
in  this  country  and  England.  If  it  is  founded  in 
truth,  it  will  doubtless  have  to  share  the  fate  of 
nearly  all  important  innovations  in  established 
science,  and  patiently  bide  its  time.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  old  professors  receiving  it  with 
acclamation,  even  though  the  arguments  were  a 
perfect  demonstration.  But  it  was  not  our  design 
at  present  to  make  more  than  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Coues.  We  may,  per¬ 
haps,  aecur  to  it  again,  at  another  time.  For 
some  two  years  past,  Mr.  Ooues  has  been  deeply 
engaged  in  an  examination  of  the  science  of  As¬ 
tronomy,  in  which  he  has  developed  some  new 
and  striking  facts,  and  is  latmring  to  extend  and 
generalize  them  into  a  system.  It  was  to  this 
branch  of  his  labors  that  we  proposed  to  invite 
attention  in  the  present  notice,  by  endeavoring 
to  give  some  idea,  as  briefly  and  intelligibly  as 
we  can,  of  the  new  points  he  has  made,  and  the 
groundwork  of  his  theory.  He  has  published 
several  articles  on  the  subject,  within  the  past 
year,  in  the  JVationai  Intelligencer,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  it  is  understood  he  is  preparing  a  volume 
on  Astronomy  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Coues  has  discovered  many  curious  facts  of 
mathematical  relationship  among  the  heavenly 
spheres,  some  of  which  he  believes  will  greatly^ 
simplify  the  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  boundaries  of  that  beautiful  and  sublime 
science.  One  of  the  most  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  points  presented  by  Mr.  Coues,  is  a  method 
of  calculating  the  periodic  time  of  revolution 
of  a  planet  by  its  distance  from  the  sun ;  and, 
vice  versa,  to  calculate  the  distance  from  the 
sun  by  the  knoW  period  of  revolution.  This 
is  somewhat  similar  to  one  of  Kepler’s  great  laws, 
which  forms  such  a  beautiful  comer  stone  in  the  | 
grand  temi>le  of  Astronomy ;  bnt  it  is  a  step 
beyond  it.  Kepler’s  method  requires  three  terms 
to  And  a  fourth.  That  of  Mr.  Coues  requires  bnt ' 
one  term  to  And  a  second.  The  law  of  Kepler, 
to  which  we  allude,  is  this :  The  squares  of  the 


as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 
sun.  A  regular  proposition  in  the  mle  of  pro¬ 
portion.  If  we  know  the  periodic  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  planet,  and  either  the  time  or  dis¬ 
tance  of  another  planet,  we  then  have  three 
terms  given,  and  can  find  the  fourth ;  for  the 
squares  of  the  times  and  the  cubes  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  are  in  regular  proportion.  Bnt  by  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Coues,  the  time  of  a  planet’s  re- 
volntion  can  be  calculated  from  its  oven  distance, 
or  its  distance  from  the  snn  can  be  calculated 
from  its  oum  period  of  revolution.. 

The  basis  of  his  formula  is  the  ratio  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  namely, 
3.14159  X-  The  mathematician  need  npt  smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  our  statement,  if  in  a  popular 
magazine  we  endeavor  to  speak  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  those  who  are  not  mathematicians. 
The  circumference  of  a  circle,  then,  is  a  little 
more  than  three  times  the  length  of  its  diameter. 
If  the  diameter,  for  instance,  is  one  inch,  the  cir- 
cum|erence  is  a  little  more  than  three  inches  in 
length;  and  the  fraction  can  be  expressed  in 
decimals  to  any  indefinite  extent.  Hence  the  ex¬ 
pression,  3.14159  X I  is  called  the  ratio  of  circuix- 
ference  to  diameter. 


Who,  that  surTr/s  this  span  of  earth 
we  press — 

This  speck  of  life  ia  time’s  great  wil¬ 
derness. 

This  narrow  Isthmus  ’twixt  two  bound¬ 
less  seas. 

The  past,  the  future — (too  demitiet— 

Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it 
bare. 

When  he  might  build  him  a  proud 
temple  there, 

A  name,  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its 
.  space, 

And  be  each  purer  soul 's  high  resting 
place? 


aXD  HIS  NKW  THIORT  OF  SSIROMOHT. 


Mr.  Cocks  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  resides  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
though  we  believe  he  has  a  temporary  residence 
at  present  in  Washington.  He  has  an  intellect 
peculiarly  adapted  to  philosophical  speculations, 
to  tracing  out  analogies,  and  arriving  at  general 
laws.  His  “Outlines  of  Mechanical  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  a  volume  published  two  or  three  years 
ago,  is  certainly  a  remarkable  book,  presenting 
a  new  theory  of  motion  in  the  material  world, 
with  an  array  of  striking  facts  and  acute  rea¬ 
sonings,  which,  if  they  do  not  entirely  convince 
the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  new  theory,  will 
hardly  fail  to  stagger  his  faith  in  the  old.  In 
that  work  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  planets 
are  not  kept  in  their  orbits  by  the  nice  balancing 
of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  according 
to  the  Newtonian  theory.  He  does  not  believe 
that  inert  matter  has  any  power  to  act  on  distant 
matter.  He  believes  that  force,  or  that  which 
causes  motion,  is  something  different  from  mat¬ 
ter,  something  which  is  inherent  in  all  matter, 
or  pervades  and  floats  through  all  matter,  and 
that  bodies  move  by  the  force  which  is  in  them¬ 
selves)  and  not  by  any  power  which  distant  bodies 
have  over  them.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
earth  is  not  attracted  and  chained  in  her  orbit 
by  the  sun,  but  is  her  own  free  and  independent 
locomotive,  moving  in^the  nnerring  path  marked 


And  this  number  multi¬ 
plied  into  itself  produces  9.8697  Xi  which  is  the 
square  of  the  ratio.  Without  stating  the  formula 
mathematically,  we  will  state  in  the  same  plain 
schoolboy  manner,  how  one  of  the  sums  is  worked 
out.  Suppose  we  know  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  and  wish  to  calculate  from 
this  the  period  of  its  annual  revolution.  We 
%vide  the  distance  by  the  square  of  the  ratio, 
then  extract  the  square  root  of  the  q^^^t; 
then  multiply  this  square  root  into  tlfl^Kn 
distance,  and  the  product  will  be  the  perR  of 
revolution.  But  in  order  that  the  ansner  shall 
be  expressed  in  solar  days,  the  distance  with 
which  we  work  must  be  expressed  in  solar  diam¬ 
eters,  that  is,  by  using  the  sun’s  diameter  for 
the  unit  of  measure.  Thus  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Coues, 
is  109  and  a  fraction.  He  expresses  iA109.6lX. 
This,  divided  by  9.8697,  gives  and  jihe 

square  root  of  11.1  is  3.332 ;  an4  9,^32  m^ti- 
plied  into  109.61,  gives  365  days  and  22  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  day,  or  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth.  We  have  made  this  one  simple  statement 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  process. 
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Mr.  Coues  beliercs  that  the  sun,  tiic  planeta, 
and  their  satellites,  are  all  governed  by  one  uni¬ 
form  law  of  motion,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
sun.  and  the  time  of  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  con¬ 
stitute  the  grand  key  note,  to  which  all  the  pla¬ 
nets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  system  respond, 
with  mathematical  exactness,  in  their  distances, 
diameters,  and  revolutions,  producing  that  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  and  “music  of  the  spheres,”  even, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  actually  heard  at  times 
by  the  ancient  philosopher,  Pythagoras*.  Mr. 
Coues  believes  that  his  theory  gives  the  exact 
diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  time  of  its  rotation 
on  its  axis.  That  is,  admitting  the  mean  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth  to  be  7920  miles,  as  it  is  given 
by  the  best  authorities,  the  thewy  of  Mr.  Coues 
would  make  the  diameter  of  the  sun  870,107 
miles.  That  diameter  is  put  down  in  the  books 
at  about  880,000.  But  there  are  independent 
reasons  for  presuming  that  this  nural>er  is  too 
large,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  measurement 
of  the  sun’s  diameter  by  instruments  cannot  lie 
relied  upon  within  ten  thousand  miles.  Received 
science,  therefore,  can  give  no  demonstration 
to  show  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Coues  does  not 
indicate  correctly  the  sun's  diameter. 

In  the  laws  of  motion  Mr.  Coues  considers  the 
satellite  as  park  and  parcel  of  the  planet,  which 
idea  is  advanced  also  by  some  other  astronomers. 
Hence,  in  the  distance  of  thp  earth  from  the  sun, 
he  includes  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth.  The  moon,  at  the  full,  representing 
the  extreme  extent  of  the  line  from  the  sun. 
Among  the  curious  harmonics  and  coincidences  j 
developed  by  Mr.  Coues,  we  may  mention  one  or 
two.  Laying  aside  a  small  fraction,  and  using 
the  terms  in  round  numbers,  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  compfehended,  a  hundred  and  ten  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  earth  equal  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 
A  hundred  and  ten  diameters  of  the  sun  equal 
the  distaace  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  a 
hundred  and  ten  diameters  of  the  moon  equal 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Coues  divides  the  planets  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  into  families,  or  groups.  The  first  group  in¬ 
cludes  those  below  the  asteroids,  viz ;  Mercury, 
Venus,  Earth  and  Moon,  and  Mars.  He  believes 
that  Venus,  which  is  a  twin  planet  with  the  earth 
in  size,  has  also  a  satellite.  He  has  applied  his 
theory  very  fully  to  the  relations  existing  in  this 
first  group,  and  states  his  conclusions  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence.  With  regard  to  the  second 
group,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  planet  or  two  yet 
remain  to  be  discovered. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  the 
science  of  Astronomy;  but  believing,  with  the 
great  Newton,  that  “  Nature  is  pleased  with  sim¬ 
plicity,”  these  developements  of  Mr.  Coues,  in¬ 
dicating  greater  simplicity  in  the  relations  of  tbe 
heavenly  bodies,  struck  us  with  much  force,  and 
XQd|i|||l  us  to  believe  them  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tidadf  the  masters  of  the  science,  even  though 
they  do  not  come  from  a  Professor.  We  hope 
Mr.  Cones  may  be  able  to  pursue  his  investiga¬ 
tions  till  he  sWl  be  crowned  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  We  have  seen  one  or  two  attempts  to  in¬ 
validate  his  reasoning,  but  none  that  seemed  to 
ns  at  all  conclusive.  Chemistry,  and  other 
sciences,  are  making  new  discoveries  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  harmonies  of  nature,  and  why  should  not 
Astronomy  ? 

As  a  fitting  sequel  to  our  remarks,  we  append 
one  of  the  articles  of  Mr.  Cones,  which  have 
appeared  In  the  ATational  Intelligencer,  It 


may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  introductory  chapter  to  his  theory  of  Astron¬ 
omy.  _ 

THE  SYMMETKY  OF  THE  80I..VR  SYSTEM— IlY 
.SAMl'EI,  EI.LIOTT  COVES. 

**A11  fonnA  reftemble,  yet  none  iff  tbe  i«ame  aff  anotlier  ; 
and  tbe  whole  of  the  living  pointn  to  a  deep  hidden  law~ 
pointff  to  a  aacred  riddle.’’ 

IVliat  is  symmetry?  If  we  draw  lines  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  before  the  ink  is  dry  fold  the 
paper  in  the  middle  of  the  random  scratches  of 
the  pen,  the  lines  will  be  repeated  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  and  a  symmetrical  figure  is  the  result; 
because,  however  irregular  and  confused  were 
the  lines  os  at  first  made,  each  line  has  imprint¬ 
ed  itself  opposite,  and  there  ensues  a  balance 
of  parts  which  constitutes  symmetry. 

A  symmetrical  building  has  the  same  height, 
the  same  length,  and  the  same  finifdi  and  ap¬ 
pendages  on  each  side  of  the  central  line.  The 
architect  has  repeated  his  work  M'ithout  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  plan  ;  he  had  enlarged  the  edifice  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  the  constructive  idea  he  formed. 
One  part  is  aisely  constructed,  and  the  wisely 
constructed  whole  is  a  repetition  of  perfect 
parts.  It  is,  therefore,  congruity  resulting 
from  unity  of  design  which  gives  the  symmetry 
of  structure. 

In  the  M’orks  of  nature  this  congruity  and 
unity  of  design  is  exhibited  in  a  most  wonder-  j 
ful  manner.  We  observe  symmetry  everywhere; 
as  the  Bible  declares,  “  all  things  are  double 
one  against  another.”  The  limbs  of  an  animal 
are  duplicates ;  its  body  on  the  one  side  of  the 
medial  line  is  the  counterpart  of  the  body  on 
the  other  side ;  one  animal  is  the  type  of  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  family.  This  congruity  ex¬ 
tends  between  families,  races,  classes,  and  orders 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  animal  fades  aa'ay 
by  an  insensible  gradation  into  the  vegetable, 
and  the  vegetable  into  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Element  also  corresponds  to  element,  and  this 
world  itself  to  other  worlds ;  one  division  of  the 
solar  system  to  another  group  of  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  the  great  system  itMlf  corresponds  to 
the  other  systems  of  spheres  which  revolve 
around  the  great  centre  of  the  universe.  There 
is  no  break  in  tbe  creation — no  disjointed  mem¬ 
bers — no  isolation  of  parts.  One  style  or  gene¬ 
ral  character  subdues  the  most  varying  into  the 
common  expression.  Creation  is  an  extension 
of  divine  wisdom :  the  most  minute  part  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  general  perfection  is  a  repetition 
of  these  perfect  parts.  Symmetry  is,  then,  the 
many  signatures  of  the  one  archytypal  seal ;  it 
is  the  participation  of  all  thin^  in  the  pervad¬ 
ing  and  immutable  wisdom  of  God. 

The  study  of  the  symmetry  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  great  work  of  the  astronomer,  and  all 
his  researches  in  this  direction  vrill  bring  to 
him  a  due  reward.  He  can  know  of  remote 
worlds  because  he  knows  of  this  world.  He 
can  estimate  the  magnitudes,  distances,  and 
periods  of  afar-ofif  spheres,  bwause  there  are 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  periods  which  he 
can  measure.  He  can  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  because  he  feels 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  that  part  of  crea¬ 
tion  which  lies  open  to  his  eye. 

Could  our  view  embrace  the  solar  system  at 
one  glance,  were  the  full  depths  of  space  thrown 
open  to  our  sight,  the  symmetry  of  the  spheres 
would  open  upon  us  in  awful  sublimity,  reecho¬ 
ing  in  our  cars  “all  things  are  double  one  against 
another."  But  our  view  is  limited ;  the  glory 
of  the  heavens  lies  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
distance.  We  must  look  around  and  about  uj, 
and  comprehending  the  visible  objects,  ascend  by 
toilsome  steps  from  the  minute  to  the  grand — 
to  the  unknown  from  the  known,  every  day 
widening  the  horizon  and  enlarging  the  view. 

Let  us  recall  the  symmetry  of  one  simple 
wild  flower,  of  the  myriads  of  such  growing  in 
the  fields,  forests,  and  on  the  mountain  tops. 
The  seg^ments  of  its  cup,  of  its  petais,  of  Its 
stamen,  or  style,  are  regular,  equal,  and  alike ; 
every  part  of  it  has  a  correi^nding  part ;  even 
the  tints  and  shades  of  color  on  one  side  are 
repeated  on  the  other  side.  We  could  draw  the 
the  flower,  reconstructing  it  fVom  one  of  its 
smallest  divisions. 

Again,  a  leaf  declares  the  form  of  the  tree  on 


which  it  grow.  Its  petiole  or  foot  stalk  is  an 
analogue  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  being  com¬ 
paratively  long  or  short  ns  is  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  from  the  ground  to  the  point  of  the  ofl^t 
of  its  first  branches.  The  veins  of  the  leaf,  as 
they  extend  from  the  centre  or  midrib  vein, 
shoot  out  at  the  same  angle  as  shoot  out  the 
branches  from  the  stem  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
veins  are  whirled,  reticulated,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
tributed  as  are  the  branches.*  A  leaf  thus  gives 
a  miniature  drawing  of  its  parent  tree ;  it  writes 
down  on  its  tiny  page  the  character  of  the  great 
vegetable  organization  of  which  it  is  a  minute 
appendage. 

Compare  the  leaves  of  two  strawberry  plants, 
one  liearing  a  red,  the  other  a  white  berry  ;  both 
leaves  are  of  the  same  form,  serrated  alike,  and 
of  the  same  shade  of  green ;  but  on  the  apex  of 
the  one  leaf  there  will  be  found  a  red  dot,  while 
in  the  same  position  on  the  other  leaf  will  be 
seen  a  white  dot,  as  marks  or  indices  of  the 
color  of  the  fruit. 

Cuvier  could  reconstruct  an  animal  from  a 
small  fragment  of  one  of  its  bones,  and  teach  of 
its  habits  and  food,  and  generally  of  its  charac¬ 
ter.  The  bit  of  bone  under  his  eye  grew  to  the 
perfect  Ixme ;  conjoined  with  it  became  its  fel¬ 
low  bone ;  the  skeleton  appeared  re-clad  with 
its  flesh,  and  the  muscle  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  a  skin,  spotted  and  colored  as  when  the 
animal  a  thousand  years  ago  had  made  the  for- 
!  est  to' tremble  beneath  its  cry.  The  character 
of  the  animal  is  to  be  known  liecause  this  char¬ 
acter  is  MTitten  down  on  every  limb,  member, 
and  part  of  its  body. 

They  who  seek  to  know  of  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  have  been  ridiculed  “  as  men  of  pruri¬ 
ent  imaginations.”  But  something  more  than 
fancy  is  required.  Stern  science  and  laborious 
deductions  are  the  only  avenues  to  this  know- 
letlge.  The  footsteps  of  men  like  Cuvier  must 
be  followed.  Knowing  a  part  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  even  one  sphere — as  a  leaflet  of  the  tree 
whose  branches  cover  the  heavens — knowing 
some  one  phase  of  the  great  law  which  binds 
together  the  brotherhood  of  worlds,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  for  him  to 
see  with  the  inner  eye  what  instruments  can 
never  measure,  what  telescopes  can  never  re¬ 
veal — the  solar  system  as  a  perfect  symmetrical 
whole. 

This  M'orld  is  wisely  made,  and  the  far-off 
Neptune  is  in  symmetry  with  it.  The  position  of 
the  moon  relatively  to  the  earth  was  wisely  de¬ 
termined  ;  so  the  distance  of  the  group  of  the 
satellites  of  Neptune  bears  one  and  the  same 
relation  to  its  primary.  As  there  is  a  known 
proportion  between  the  periods  and  distances 
of  the  planets,  so  is  there  also  a  flxed  proportion 
between  their  magnitudes  and  distances.  One 
fact  must  be  used  to  evolve  other  facts ;  and 
these  again  to  make  known  some  truth  at  a 
greater  distance,  until  the  solar  system  is  re¬ 
constructed  in  the  human  mind. 

“That  which  the  human  mind  demands  to 
know,  what  it  resolves  to  attain,  it  never  fails 
to  discover.”  Truth  often  lies  nearer  to  us  than 
we  suppose.  But  is  there  any  present  attempt 
among  the  astronomers  of  the  day  to  push  the 
inquiry  for  new  manifestations  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  spheres? 

Astronomers  watch  for  the  return  of  comets 
into  the  fields  of  the  telescope.  They  discover 
new  planets  and  asteroids ;  they  compute  the 
elements  of  orbits;  they  pass  whole  lives  in  ' 
mathematical  absurdities,  buried  up  in  wire¬ 
drawn  calculations  of  planetary  perturbations. 
They  find  what  they  seek.  Newton,  in  their 
opinion,  has  attained  all  the  principles  that  can 
ever  be  attained.  In  their  own  language, 

“  Newton  seized  the  golden  key  which  unlocks 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe  and  holds  it  in  an 
iron  grasp.”  Nothing  is  left  for  them  to  dis¬ 
cover,  no  truth  for  them  to  evolve ;  and  since 
the  days  of  Newton  not  one  general  principle 
of  physical  astronomy,  manifesting  the  simple 
miyesty  of  the  heavens,  has  been  disclosed. 

We  have  full  faith  that  there  is  to  be  built  up 
a  philosophy  of  the  heavens  opening  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  a  distinct  view  of  the  symmetry  of  this 

*  ThU  ia  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  “  British  As¬ 
sociation  ”  as  tme  of  one  hundred  and  ten  species  of  treee 
which  the  author  of  the  article  had  examined. 
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almost  boundless  creation  of  God ;  for  this  great 
system  of  worlds  is  but  as  one  world,  is  os  one 
creation,  the  limbs  or  members  of  which,  though 
stretched  out  in  infinite  space,  are  in  harmony 
one  with  the  other  ;  their  magnitudes  and  dis¬ 
tances  growing  out  of  each  other  so  directly 
that  the  magnitude  and  motion  of  the  sun,  as 
the  central  l^y,  being  known,  the  magnitudes 
and  motions  or  every  revolving  sphere  to  the 
most  minute  satellite  of  the  farthest  planet  may 
be  also  obtained,  the  whole  being  the  seamless 
vesture  of  the  creative  wisdom  of  God. 

Astronomers  have  rested  long  enough  on  the 
triumphs  of  the  Keplers  and  Newtons  of  former 
ages.  Honor  to  their  memory !  Let  such  never 
be  mentioned  but  with  heartfelt  reverence !  But 


that  had  Hfrbeen  fully  explored.  The  histmry 
of  the  African  whalefishery,  commencing  at 
Nantuid^  and  gradually  extending  to  the  Banks 
of  Ne^mundland,  to  the  shores  of  Brazil,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  around  Cape  Horn,  to  the 
shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  other,  to  the  sea  of 
Japan,  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  now  all  hands 
to  the  northern  shores  of  Liberia — is  a  moot 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  courage  and 
enterprise,  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  the 
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like  them ;  not  only  that  tiiey  might  cat  and 
drink  and  die,  but  that,  dwelling  in  the  edifice 
of  God,  they  may  have  the  high  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  joy  of  hearing  from  the  stars  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  of  learning  from  them  of  the 
simple  miyesty  of  His  handiwork  in  the  heavens. 


ardent  invention  of  the  class  of  men  who  have 
engaged  in  it.  For  some  reason  they  have  never 
taken  to  the  Greenland  seas,  and  therefore  have 
contributed  nothing  as  yet  to  the  exploration  of 
those  Arctic  waters.  It  is  understood  Uiat 
measures  are  now  in  train  by  which  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  American  whalemen  wiU  soon  enter 
upon  the  whaling  business  on  the  shores  of  Baf¬ 
fin's  Bay,  under  circumstances  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  give  our  countrymen  as  complete  ascend¬ 
ency  there  as  they  have  long  maintained  in 
every  other  sea  to  which  th*e  monsters  of  the 
deep  have  been  chased  by  man. 

The  last  expedition  onder  Sir  John  Franklin, 
in  1845,  his  long  absence,  and  the  romantic  zeal 
of  Lady  Franklin  in  prosecutinK-hw  endeavors 
to  find  out  what  has  become  of  her  honored 
husband,  have  had  the  effect  of  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  in  favor  of 
explorations  among  the  icy  seas,  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  humanity  and  chivalric  heroism.  Six 
successive  seasons  have  witnessed  the  departurj 
of  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  as  a  matter  of  more  urgent  and 
absorbing  concern  than  eveirthe  finding  of  the 
long-sought  North-West  Passage  itself.  All 
these  expeditions  have  been  governed  by  one 
leading  idea,  to  wit,  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
must  have  gone  only  in  a  north-western  direc¬ 
tion,  and  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  either  by  fol¬ 
lowing  him  in  the  same  direction,  or  by  going 
round  Gape  Horn  and  through  Behring’s  Straits, 
to  meet  him  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  accounts 
of  most  of  these  expeditions  certainly  leave  upon 
the  mind  a  painful  impression  of  stupidity  in 
their  ordering,  or  of  imbecility  in  their  carry¬ 
ing  out,  which  makes  it  not  so  wonderful  as  it 
is  melancholy  that  they  have  all  achieved  so 
little  in  shedding  light  npon  the  fate  of  the  mis¬ 
sing  explorers.  Some  valuable  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  geography  of  those  regions ; 
and  an  advance  has  been  made  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  means  of  sustaining  life  during  a 
polar  winter.  Captain  McClure,  too,  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  discovery,  (by  land- 
travel  while  his  ship  is  imbedded  in  the  ice  at 


there  is  work  yet  to  be  done ;  new  truth  yet  to 
be  attained.  If  the  work  is  not  done  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  if  the  further  truth  is  not  attained  by 
the  living,  future  ages  and  coming  astronomers 
will  not  permit  the  science  to  remain  as  it  was 
left  by  Newton  two  hundred  years  ago.  Recall 
the  words  of  Newton  at  the  close  of  his  Princi- 
pia :  “  In  the  preceding  books  I  have  laid  down 
principles  not  philosophical  but  mathematical ; 
such,  to  wit,  as  you  may  build  your  reasoning 
upon  in  philosophical  matters.”  He  foresaw  to 
what  his  mathematical  system  would  lead :  as 
the  seer  and  prophet,  a  vision  rose  before  him 
of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  heavens,  of  which 
his. laborious  and  abstruse  calculations  were  the 
scaffolding. 

We  reverence  the  Airys,  Adams,  and  Le  Veri- 
eres  of  Europe — the  Pierces,  Maurays  and  Mit- 
chels  of  our  own  country.  Their  minds  are 
acute  and  their  labors  truly  praiseworthy ;  their 
observations  give  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future  positions  of  the  spheres,  and 
are  highly  valuable.  It  is  the  extended  eye-sight. 
Their  abstruse  calculations,  too,  are  indis^n- 
sable.  They  make  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
otherwise  invisible,  to  be  as  golden  wires  across 
the  heavens. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  depart¬ 
ment  in  astronomical  science  for  other  purposes 
—  purposes  less  worldly  utilitarian,  but  far 
more  valuable,  and  demanding  the  use  of  other 
faculties  of  the  mind.  We  want,  not  a  science 
shut  up  in  observatories,  hidden  from  the  com¬ 
mon  eye  in  the  abstrusities  of  mathematics,  and 
comprehended  only  by  those  who  devote  their 
whole  lives  to  the  study,  but  an  astronomy  that 
appeals  to  cultivated  men  and  to  intelligent 
women ;  an  astronomy  which  will  bring  the 
fiuman  into  connection  with  the  divine,  which 
will  develops  the  creative  power  of  man,  that 
he  m^  be  in  sympathy  with  the  form  and  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  universe;  that  he  may  be  able  to 
place  his  tiny  footsteps  in  the  track  through 
which  the  creative  power  of  God  has  passed. 

There  is  a  power  in  astronomy  which  has  not 
been  develop^ ;  there  is  a  light  in  the  science 
wUch  is  yet  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  common 
mind,  to  elevate  it  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
boundless  power  of  the  Creator  of  worlds ;  so 
that  when  men  look  up  to  the  heavens,  seeing 
there  the  almost  infinite  number  of  spheres  dot¬ 
ted  down  on  boundless  space,  when,  m  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  they  behold  worlds  in  num¬ 
bers  without  end,  each  one  filled  with  life, 
intelligence  and  happiness,  the  thought  may 
rush  into  their  minds  that  this  vast  creative 
power  has  been  and  is  now  in  action  for  beings 


DR.  KANE  AND  THE  POLAR  OCEAN. 


For  three  hundred  years,  the  people  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  England  have  been  intent  upon 
making  the  discovery  of  a  North-West  Passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  sailing  up  Baffin’s  Bay 
and  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  Not  as  a  mere  matter  of  geo¬ 
graphical  curiosity  or  national  pride,  resolved 
to  accomplish  whatever  they  have  once  attempt¬ 
ed,  but  as  a  great  national  interest,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  would  be  the  means  of  permanent 
and  vast  national  aggrandizement — it  is  with 
this  view  that  men  and  ships  and  treasure  have 
been  lavished  upon  experiments  whose  constant 
failure  would  have  rendered  their  repetition 
ridiculous  but  for  the  greatness  of  the  prize  at 
stake.  That  prize  was  nothing  less  than  a 
secure  monopoly  of  the  measureless  commerce  of 
Eastern  Asia — the  trade  which  has  in  all  suc¬ 
cessive  ages  enriched  every  commercial  mart  in 
its  turn  that  has  enjoyed  its  benefits.  Nineveh, 
Tyre,  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  Venice,  Amsterdam, 
drew  their  wealth  from  the  same  ever-produc- 
tive  mines  of  traffic.  By  measuring  with  a  string 
on  an  artificial  globe,  any  one  can  see  that  a 
navigable  channel  from  Baffin’s  Bay  to  Behring’s 
Straits  would  bring  Great  Britain  almost  as  near 
to  China  as  she  now  is  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
secure  to  her  the  trade  of  all  Western  Europe 
with  Easteitt  Asia. 

Every  generation  in  England  has  taken  its 
turn  in  their  expiorations.  And  yet,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  Greenland  whalemen  have 
contributed  almost  nothing  to  the  sum  total  of 
discoveries  in  those  seas.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  the  whale-fisheries  on  the  Greenland 
coast  had  been  pursued  by  Americans,  they 
would,  long  ago,  have  left  no  possible  bay  or 
nook,  headland  or  plain,  in  all  those  regions. 
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Bdiring's  Island,)  that  there  is  ce  a  water 
e<Mnmimication  around  the  northera'^xtremitj 
of  that  Island,  but  it  is,  alas !  now  clo«d  by  the 
impassable  barrier. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  an  Amarican 
squadron  of  two  small  brigs,  fitted  out  by  private 
euterprize,  to  lead  the  way  in  discoveries  in  two 
different  directions,  which  afford  at  least  a  pos¬ 
sible  prospect  of  the  final  solution  of  both  the 
g;reat  problems,  the  North-West  Passage  and  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  Grinnell  expe¬ 
dition,  in  1850,  rendered  it  almost  certain  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  went  up  the  Wellington 
Channel  into  an  open  sea  beyond.  And  the 
philosophical  reasonings  of  Dr.  Kane,  a  young 
American  physician,  who  went  out  as  surgeon  to 
the  Grinnell  party,  have  rendered  it  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  open  water  into  which 
Franklin  passed  in  1846,  is  a  great  Polar  Ocean, 
ot  at  least  a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  temparature,  teeming  with 
animal  nature,  and  capable  of  sustaining  the 
lives  of  an  exploring  party  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  M.D.,  Past  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  is  a  native  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Kintzing  Kane, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Eastern  Pennslyvania.  He  received  both  his 
literary  and  professional  education  in  the  dis-  i 
tinguished  college  of  his  native  city.  Shortly  | 
after  receiving  his  medical  degree,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  of  the  Honorable  Caleb  Cushing, 
just  then  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
to  China,  to  go  out  as  Physician  to  the  Embassy. 
Having  finished  his  duties  in  that  connection,  he 
made  a  voyage  of  pleasure  and  curiosity  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  traversed  the  principal 
island,  visiting  the  most  notable  curiosities.  He 
has  said  that  he  never  had  a  thought  of  devoting 
himself  to  a  life  fit  adventure,  until  after  he 
burnt  his  boots  standing  on  the  lava  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  in  that  island  ;  but  from  that  hour  the  dc- 
mre  has  been  irrepressible  and  constant  for  seek¬ 
ing  new  adventures,  and  especially  such  as  had 
never  been  achieved  by  others. 

It  is  not  now  in  place  to  detail  the  succession 
of  his  adventures  in  India,  by  the  overland  route 
home,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  on  the  Southern  Coast  Survey,  prior 
iC  his  engagement  in  the  Grinnell  expedition, 
l  un  lrr  Lieutenant  De  Haven.  On  his  return  he 
prepared  a  full  account  of  that  expedition,  with 
copious  illustration  from  his  own  admirable 
drawings,  giving  as  well  a  graphic  narrative 
and  descriptions  of  scenery  and  events,  as  am¬ 
ple  scientific  delineations  of  discoveries  in  geo¬ 
logical,  mineral  and  animal  nature.  This  volume, 
got  up  in  the  most  costly  manner,  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and  other  friends,  and 
the  honorable  national  pride  of  the  Harpers,  was 
just  completed  and  ready  to  be  published  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  disastrous  fire  which  so  in¬ 
stantaneously  devoured  the  literary  treasurM 
and  resources  of  the  Harpers’  establishnifit, 
destroyod  the  whole  edition,  with  the  plates 
from  which  it  had  been  printed  ;  so  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  few  copies  that  had  been 
privately  given  to  personal  friends,  not  a  trace 
would  have  remained  in  existence  of  a  work  that 
had  cost  so  much,  and  was  so  eagerly  looked  for 
as  a  national  honor.  As  it  is,  the  work  had  to 
be  reproduced,  which  has  been  done  without 
another  wearisome  delay. 

|n  the  meantime.  Dr.  Kane  had  become 


wholly  absorbed  with  thoughts  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  the  unknown  world  lying  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  His  diligent  studies  and  deep 
reflections  at  length  brought  him  to  a  full  con¬ 
viction  on  three  important  points : 

First,  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  around  the  North 
Pole  is  an  open  sea. 

Second,  that  it  is  probably  most  accessible  by 
a  journey  overland  on  the  continent  of  Green¬ 
land  ;  and 

Third,  that  the  most  rational  presumptions 
are  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  being  yet 
alive,  and  to  be  sought  for  and  found  in  that 
open  polar  sea. 

Having  fully  satisfied  himself  on  these  points, 
his  enterprizing  soul  could  find  no  rest  until  he 
had  organized  a  plan  for  the  verification  of  his 
hypothesis.  Not  Columbus  himself,  intent  on 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  could  have  been 
more  resolute  and  unconquerable.  He  was  able 
to  enlist  the  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Grinnell, 
who  readily  placed  one  of  his  well-tried  Arctic 
vessels  at  his  service ;  and  through  him  a  libe¬ 
ral  contribution  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
received  from  our  noble-hearted  fellow-country¬ 
man,  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London.  Other 
aid  was  also  offered ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
cheerfully  promised  all  that  a  liberal  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  official  duties  would  allow ;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  pledged  their  co-operation ;  and 
the  enterprlze  was  placed  under  the  particular 
patronage  of  the  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society,  of  which  the  Honorable 
George  Bancroft  is  President,  and  Mr.  Grinnell 
is  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  grounds  and 
reasonings  on  which  the  expedition  rested  for  its 
justification  were  appropriately  presented  by  Dr. 
Kane,  in  a  terse  and  elegant  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Geographical  Society,  and  published 
in  its  second  Bulletin,  and  also  in  a  monograph 
pampulet  of  twenty-four  pages,  sold  at  Putnam’s. 

His  reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
an  open  polar  sea  are,  first,  the  necessity  of  such 
a  supposition  to  account  for  the  equalization  of 
temperatures ;  second,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  currents  into  and  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
third,  the  proof  that  there  are  two  poles  of  cold, 
or  points  of  extreme  cold,  both  in  about  lat.  80  o ; 
fifth,  the  fact  of  a  milder  temperature  at  the 
extreme  northern  points  that  have  been  reached; 
and  sixth,  and  above  all,  the  immense  hordes  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds  and  fish  that  are  seen 
traveling  to  the  north  at  the  utmost  limits  yet 
reached  by  man.  Why  do  they  go  north,  but  to 
find  food,  when  Greenland  and  Labrador  \nd 
Siberia  are  too  cold  for  them  to  live ! 

His  plan  of  attempting  to  reach  the  open  Po¬ 
lar  Sea  by  pa-ssing  over  land  through  Greenland, 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Greenland  is 
a  peninsula,  which  so  corresponds  in  its  general 
contour  with  the  forms  of  South  America,  Africa, 
India,  Australia,  Spain,  etc.,  capes  bending  to 
the  west,  with  islands  to  the  southeast,  concave 
iftflections  on  the  west  coast,  lataral  ranges  of 
mountains  culminating  in  peaks,  and  inclosing 
an  interior  plateau,  and  these  cbniM  of  ^lilla  gra¬ 
dually  subsiding  towards  the  nortii,  nfifording  a 
presumption  that  the  north  coast  runs  east  and 
west,  fqrming  a  fan-Uke  abutment  against  which 
the  will  rest,  and  thus  prevent  the  southern 
drift  which  baffled  Parry  in  his  attempt  to  travel 
westward  over  the  ice  in  the  Spitsbergen  sea. 

He  proposed  to  pnsh  his  vessel  to  the  very 
highest  attainable  point  of  Baffln’s  Bay,  hoping 


to  reach  Smith’s  Sound,  which  is  seventy  miles 
farther  north  than  the  utmost  limits  seen  in 
Wellington  Channel.  At  Upernavik,  in  Green¬ 
land,  he  could  procure  a  supply  of  Esquimaux 
dogs  and  a  few  picked  men  to  take  charge  of 
his  sledges.  Having  secured  his  vessel  for  the 
polar  winter,  he  would  proceed  with  his  sledges 
to  plant  provision  depots  in  advance,  and  then 
start  on  the  decisive  journey.  Each  sledge 
would  carry  the  blankets,  bags  and  furs  of  six 
men,  with  an  allowance  of  pemmican  for  food, 
alcohol  for  fuel  to  melt  snow  for  tea,  and  the 
few  needed  instruments  of  observation;  for 
lodgings  the  dependence  is  on  Esquimaux  snow 
houses  built  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
accomplished  a  journey  of  1400  miles  in  this 
way,  in  midwinter.  Dr.  Kane  covers  each  sledge 
with  a  gutta  percha  boat  to  use  when  he  reaches 
the  polar  sea. 

“Thus  equipped,”  said  he,  “we  follow  the 
lead  of  the  coast,  seeking  the  open  water. 
Once  there,  if  such  a  reward  awaits  us,  we 
launch  our  little  boats,  and  bidding  God  speed 
us,  embark  upon  its  waters !  ” 

Dr.  Kane  is  small  in  person,  slender  in  frame, 
of  a  delicate  complexion,  and  was  nurtured  from 
infancy  in  the  lap  of  refinement  and  luxury. 
His  talents,  professional  skill,  literary  tastes, 
and  all  the  habits  of  his  life  fit  him  to  shine,  and 
would  naturally  incline  him  to  linger  in  the 
circles  of  metropolitan  intelligence  and  wealth 
and  ambition,  where  he  seems  to  belong.  And 
yet,  in  that  whole  address  there  was  not  a  word 
of  allusion  either  to  the  delights  he  should  leave 
behind,  or  to  any  hardships  or  dangers  he  and 
his  little  party  would  encounter,  or  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  disaster  that  might  defeat  their  enterprize, 
and  perhaps  bury  them  1)eneath  the  Arctic  ice. 
His  mind  was  evidently  filled  with  the  one  idea 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view — having  no  thought 
of  self,  either  for  the  sacrifices  involved,  or  the 
honors  that  would  reward  success.  He  wanted 
to  see  that  open  ocean — that  was  everything  to 
him. 

We  have  listened  to  many  addresses  delivered 
under  circumstances  somewhat  similar,  by  men 
setting  out  on  distant  or  perilous  enterprizes — 
missionaries,  soldiers,  sailors,  travelers — but  we 
never  saw  a  spectacle  so  sublime  as  the  heroism 
of  that  delicate  young  man,  thus  devoting  him¬ 
self  on  the  extreme  forlom-hope  of  science  and 
humanity,  and  without  one  thought  for  himself. 
May  a  kind  Providence  watch  over  the  head  of 
this  heroic  man,  and  bring  him  in  safety  to  the 
parental  embrace. 

Dr.  Kane  has  been  heard  from  at  Upernavik. 
where  he  made  all  his  arrangements  satii^Mto- 
rily,  and  then  himself  and  his  party  in  clJerful 
hope,  set  forward  towards  the  pole.  If  Jje  has 
been  equally  successful  in  all  his  plans,'^e  has, 
ere  this,  launched  his  boats  on  that  Ifitherto 
unknown  sea,  and  his  return  may  be  hoped  for 
by  August  next.  ' 

Captain  Inglefield,  who  is  just  setting  ont 
from  England  with  supplies  for  the  sev^al  ex¬ 
ploring  parties,  has  lately  expressed  the  highest 
hopes  of  Dr.  Kane’s  success,  as  well  as  his  confi¬ 
dent  belief  that  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party 
are  yet  alive,  and  can  be  found  in  the  Open 
Polar  Sea. 


Were  I  lo  UU  to  roach  tha  polo, 

Or  graap  the  ocean  in  mj  opan, 

I  moot  bo  meaonred  by  mj  loni. 
The  mind’l  the  itaturo  of  the  man. 
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DESPAIR.. 

BY  MBRn'g. 


God  I  that  my  strong  heart  should  feel 
Such  uttemess  of  woe. 

Hut  I  thus  wrecked  in  life,  should  kneel 
Before  so  weak  a  blow. 

That  every  higher  aim  in  life. 

Or  wish,  or  thought,  or  care, 

Should  by  this  agony  and  strife. 

Be  changed  to  such  despair. 

Now  aU  is  blank,  and  dark,  and  drear,— 

No  hope,  no  fear,  no  love — 

No  guid^  star  my  path  to  cheer, 

No  thought  of  an  above. 

The  day  breaks  to  me,  and  I  hear 
That  brightly  shines  the  sun  ; 

The  night,  too,  comes  ;  they  but  appear 
To  me  as  only  one. 

Tb^  say  that  summer  flowers  are  fair. 

Tut  birds  are  on  the  win^. 

That  balmy  is  the  evening  air. 

Hut  it  is  beauteous  spring  ; 

But  unto  me  there  is  no  glow, 

\^ich  summer  can  impart —  /' 

I  only  feel,  with  bitter  woe,  ■ 

’TU  winter  in  my  heart.  / 

The  sunny  day  and  starry  night  / 

Uay  change  to  clouds  and  rain.  ; 

But  still  the  bright  and  softened  light  ' 

To  each  comes  back  again. 

Alas  I  I  may  no  more  be  gay  ; 

Bliss  harbingers  but  care  ; 

A  night  has  darkened  on  my  day,  , 

And  left  me  but  despair.  '  . 

My  friends,  my  proven  friends  of  yore. 

Speak  kindly  to  me  now —  . 

Aye,  kinder  than  they  did  before. 

And  gars;  upon  my  brow 

As  though  they  thought  some  hidden  weight  j 
Was  pressing  on  my  brain, 

Some  far  too  stem  decree  of  fate,  I 

Some  deeply  written  pain.  j 

Oh,  God  I  to  think  my  pride  of  soul, 

My  vaunted  strength  of  will. 

Can  now  no  more  my  hopes  control. 

No  more  my  pulses  thrfll — 

And  yet,  I  cannot  help  but  own 
That  ’tis  a  just  decree, 

Since  /  did  give  to  her  alone 
The  worship  due  to  thee. 

- - 

THE  IsA'ST  days  AT  MOYNT  VERNON. 

The  only  survivmg  jptembcr  of  Washington’s 
family  circle,  duv^Knis  last  days  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  is  the  venerabi?  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  a  grand  son  of  Mrs.  Washington.  He 
resides,  and  we  believe  has  resided  for  forty  years 
or  more,  at  Arlington  House,  a  stately  looking 
mansion  which  overlooks  the  Potomac,  directly 
opposite  the  city  of  Washington.  It  has  long 
been  knotvn  that  Mr.  Custis  was  writing  “  Re¬ 
collections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Washington,”  portions  of  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  published.  Fop 
many  years  past,  on  Washington’s  birth-day,  2314 
of  February,  he  has  sent  a  chapter  of  these  Re¬ 
collections  to  that  model  journal,  the  JVatio^l 
Intelligencer,  for  publication,  as  an  apprcn|e 
remembrance  of  the  day.  He  has  now  maSsis 
last  (^tribution  of  this  kind  to  the  public  press. 
Our  readers  we  are  sure  will  thank  us  for  trana- 
ferring  this  chapter  to  our  columns,  together 
with  the  note  which  accompanied  it : — 

Arlington  House,  Febbu.vby  21, 1854. 

My  Dear  Sirs — I  enclose  you  a  Recollection 
for  the  twenty-second,  which  I  propose  shall  be 
the  last  pubuRicd  in  the  journals.  I  commend 
it  to  youajRcellent  press,  which  has  published 
for  me  so  long,  and  so  well,  and  to  which  I  shall 
ever  owe  gj^ftt  obligation. 

The  stoqRi  the  Lost  Letters  of  the  Rawlins 
Book  I  hare  put  off  to  the  last.  It  is  a  painful 
subject  to  me,  but  it  was  a  bounden  duty  upon 
me,  as  Washington’s  Biographer  and  the  lost  of 
his  domestic  family,  to  place  this  matter  in  the 
only  light  in  which  it  can  ever  appear  to  the 
world.  *  *  Faithfully  yours, 

George  W.  P.  Cushs. 

Messrs.  Gales  A  Seaton. 

On  Washington’s  resignation  of  the  I’resi- 
dency,  in  1797.  one  of  the  first  employments  of 


his  retirement,  as  a  private  citizen,  was  to  ar¬ 
range  certain  letters  and  papers  for  posthumous 
publication.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Spots^i’owl,  in  Virginia,  to  select  a  young 
man  of  respectable  family,  good  moral  habits, 
and  superior  clerkly  skill,  to  copy  into  a  large 
book  certain  letters  and  papers  that  would  be 
prepared  for  such  purposes. 

Now,  these  letters  and  papers  were  by  no 
means  of  an  oflScial  character;  neither  did  they 
come  within  the  range  of  Recollections  of  the 
Revolution  or  Constitutional  Government ;  they 
were  more  especially  private,  and  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  Passages,  Personal  and  Ex¬ 
planatory,  in  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Washington. 

General  Spotswood  selected  a  young  man 
named  Albin  Rawlins,  of  a  respectable  family  in 
the  county  of  Caroline,  and  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  he  was  to  perform.  He  soon  after  arrived 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  entered  upon  his  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  letters  were  delivered  to  Rawlins  by  the 
Chief,  in  person,  were  carefully  returned  to  him 
when  copied,  and  others  delivered  out  for  copy¬ 
ing.  As  the  duties  of  the  clerk  lasted  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  very  many  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  letters  that  Washington  ever  wrote 
or  received,  were  copied  into  the  Rawlins  Book. 
tVhile  we  repeat  that  these  letters  were  not  of 
an  official  character,  we  must  observe  that  they 
were  written  to  and  received  from  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  public  men  who  fionrished  in  the 
age  of  Washington,  and  shed  more  light  upon 
the  true  character  of  the  men  and  things  of  that 
distinguished  period  than  any  letters  or  papers 
that  ever  were  written  and  published. 

Washington  postponed  the  arrangement  for 
publication  of  his  private  memoirs  to  the  last ; 
all  such  matters  lay  dormant  during  the  long 
and  meritorious  career  of  his  public  services. 
It  only  was  when  retired  amid  the  shades  of 
Mount  Vernon  that  he  thought  of  self,  and  de¬ 
termined  in  his  latter  days  that  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  give  to  his  country  and  the 
world  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  his  life  and 
actions. 

A  portion  of  the  letters  of  the  Rawlins  Book 
were  of  a  delicate  character,  seeing  that  they  in¬ 
volved  the  reputation  of  the  writers  as  consistent 
patriots  and  men  of  honor.  These  letters  are  no 
where  to  be  found.  But,  although  the  veil  of 
mystery  has  been  dra'ivn  over  the  lost  letters  of 
the  Rawlins  Book,  that  time  or  circumstance  can 
never  remove,  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  not  a  line,  nay,  a  word,  in  the  lost  let¬ 
ters  that  Washington  uTote,  that,  were  he  living, 
he  would  wish  to  revoke  or  blot  out,  but  would 
readily,  fearlessly  submit  to  the  perusal  and 
decision  of  his  countrymen  and  the  world. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  that 
grew  out  of  the  sulyect  of  the  lost  letters  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  contended  that  the 
rumors  were  groundless ;  that  there  were  no 
such  letters.  Faithful  to  our  purpose  at  the 
close  of  our  lEtSors.  as  at  the  commencement  of 
our  humblfi  work,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  to  give  in  the  Recollections  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Memoirs  of  the,Life  and  Character  of  the 
Pater  Patrics  only  of  what  we  were,  only  of 
what  we  saw,  and  only  of  what  we  derived 
from  the  undoubted  authori^,  of  others,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  and  pom  an  authority 


that  cannot  be  questioned,  that  there  were  such 
letters  as  those  described  as  the  Lost  Letters  of 
the  Rawlv/ts  Book. 

The  ancient  family  vault  having  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  the  Chief  surveyed  and  marked 
out  a  spot  for  the  family  burial  place  during 
the  last  days  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  new  situ¬ 
ation  is  peculiarly  unfavorable  and  ill  chosen, 
being  a  most  uncomfortable  location  for  either 
the  living  or  the  dead.  The  executors,  cim- 
ceiving  themselves  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  will  to  erect  a  burial  vault  on  the  spot 
marked  out,  proceeded  to  do  so  to  the  best 
advantage;  but  all  their  endeavors,  together  with 
the  labor  of  skilful  mechanics^  have  resulted  in 
the  tomb  of  Washington  being  universally  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit  for  and  unworthy  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended,  while  it  serves 
as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  crowds  of  pil¬ 
grims  who  resort  thither  to  pay  homage  to  the 
fame  and  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

It  is  certain  that  Washington  never  gave  even 
a  hint  of  his  views  or  widies  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  his  remains.  He  no  doubt  believed 
that  his  ashes  would  be  claimed  as  a  national 
property,  and  be  entombed  with  national  honors; 
hence  his  silence  on  the  subject  that  has  agi¬ 
tated  the  American  public  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  On  the  decease  of  the  Chief,  the  high 
authorities  of  the  nation  begged  his  remains  for 
public  interment  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government.  They*were  granted  by  the  ven¬ 
erable  relict,  conditioned  that  her  own  remains 
should  be  interred  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
in  the  national  tomb.  This  memorable  compact, 
so  solemn  in  itself,  is  still  in  full  force  and 
binding  on  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  no  subse¬ 
quent  authority  could  alter  or  annul  it. 

On  the  faith  of  this  compact.  Colonel  Monroe, 
when  President  of  the  United  States,  ordered 
two  crypts  or  vaults  to  be  formed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  story  of  the  centre  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
reception  of  the  remains  of  the  Chi^  and  bis 
consort,  agreeably  to  the  arrangement  of  lt99, 
which  vaults  are  untenanted  to  this  day? 

Surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mrs.  Wadi- 
ington  hod  the  right,  the  only  right,  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  remains  of  the  Chief,  and  by  virtue 
of  this  right  she  granted  them  to  the  prayer  of 
the  nation  as  expressed  by  its  highest  authority. 

On  her  death-bed  the  venerable  lady  called 
the  author  of  the  Recollections,  her  grandson 
and  executor,  to  her  side,  and  said :  “  Remember, 
Washington,  to  have  my  remains  placed  in  a  « 

leaden  coffin,  that  they  may  be  removed  with 
those  of  the  General  at  the  command  of  the 
Government.” 

And  yet  we  hear  of  the  right  of  a  State !  No 
one  State  can  appropriate  to  itself  that  which 
belongs  to  the  whole.  Of  the  glorious  Old 
Thirteen,  little  Delaware  has  as  much  rij^t  to 
the  remains  of  the  beloved  Washington  as  either 
of  her  larger  sisters ;  for,  though  small  in  size, 
she  was  great  in  value  in  the  “  times  that  tried 
men’s  souls.”  and,  in  proportion  to  her  resour¬ 
ces,  furnished  as  much  courage,  privation,  and 
blood  to  the  combats  of  liberty  as  those  that 
were  far  larger  than  she.  From  Long  Island 
to  Eutaw,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  her  banner  was  ever  in  the 
field,  and  ever  fioated  ’mid  the  “  bravest  of  the 
brave.” 

It  is  high  time  the  sulgect  of  the  rcmainE, 
and  the  remains  themselves,  were  at  rest. 

Presuming  that  Government  should  purchase 
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Mount  Vernon,  and  determine  that  the  aehee  of 
the  Chief  should  there  find  lasting  repose,  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  sepulchre  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  family  vault, 
a  magnificent  location,  having  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the 
noble  Potomac  that  washes  its  base ;  the  mas¬ 
sive  structure  to  be  formed  of  white  American 
marble,  in  blocks  each  of  a  ton  weight,  a  dome 
of  copper,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  in  bronze, 
a  bronze  door,  and  for  inscription  two  words 
only,  that  will  speak  volumes  to  all  time — Pater 
Patria.  The  key  of  the  receptacle  to  be  always 
in  the  custody  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being.  This  done,  and  if 
done,  ’tis  well  it  were  done  quickly,”  the 
tomb  of  Washington  would  cease  fo  be  a  re¬ 
proach  among  nations.  The  pilgrim  from  dis¬ 
tant  lands,  as  he  journeys  through  a  mighty 
empire  with  his  heart  filled  with  veneration  of 
the  fame  and  memory  of  America's  illustrious 
son,  when  he  arrives  at  the  national  sepulchre 
that  casts  its  broad  shadow  o’er  the  Potomac’s 
wave,  will  become  awed  by  the  solemn  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  spot.  The  American  of  generations 
yet  to  come  will  behold,  with  filial  reverence, 
tte  “  time-honored  receptacle  that  contains  the 
aehes  of  the  Father  of  his  Country the  endur¬ 
ing  marble  mellowed  by  age,  the  inscription 
fireshly  preserved  in  never-dying  bronze ;  when, 
proud  of  such  a  monument  erected  by  the  piety 
of  his  ancestors,  the  futuve  American  may  ex¬ 
claim,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  bard  : 

Such  honors  lUion  to  her  hero 

And  peaceful  sleeps  the  mighty  Hector's  shade.’’ 

Another  object  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Chief  daring  the  Last  Days  at  Mount  Vernon — 
the  complete  survey  and  remodeling  of  his 
farms,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  These 
surveys  he  made  in  person,  the  calculations  and 
estimates  drawn  out  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  was  a  rare  spectacle  to  behold  this  vener¬ 
able  man,  who  had  attained  the  very  topmost 
heighth  of  human  greatness,  carrying  his  own 
compass,  the  emblem  of  the  employments  of  his 
early  days. 

His  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  other  eminent  cha]:acters  in  Europe,  gave  a 
great  deal  of  Information  touching  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in 
the  Old  World.  This  valuable  information  was 
carefully  digested  by  the  Farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon,  with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
climate  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  that  tended  to  public  lienefit  was  too 
vast  to  l)e  undertaken  by  this  man  of  mighty 
labors.  The  whole  of  his  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  career  was  marked  by  usefulness.  His 
aim  was  good  to  his  country  and  mankind,  and 
to  effect  this  desirable  end,  untiring  were  his 
energies,  and  onward  his  course,  as  a  public 
benefactor. 

Mount  Vernon,  in  the  olden  time,  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  TIic  fields, 
the  forest,  and  the  river,  each  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  seasons,  furnished  the  most  abundant  re¬ 
sources  for  good  living.  Among  the  picturesque 
objects  on  the  Potomac  to  l>c  seen  from  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  mansion  house,  was  the 
light  canoe  of  Father  Jack,  the  fisherman  to  the 
establishment.  Father  Jack  was  an  African 
negro,  an  hundred  years  of  age,  and,  although" 
greatly  enfeebled  in  Ijody  by  such  a  vast  weight 
of  years,  his  mind  possessed  uncommon  vigor. 
And  he  would  tell  of  days  long  past,  of  Afric's 


clime,  and  of  Afric’s  wars,  in  which  he  (of 
course  the  son  of  a  king)  was  made  captive,  and 
of  the  terrible  battle  in  which  his  royal  sire  was 
slain,  the  village  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  he 
to  the  slave  ship. 

Father  Jack  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  leading  quality  of  all  his  race,  somnolency. 
By  looking  through  a  spy-glass  you  would  see  the 
canoe  fastened  to  a  stake,  with  the  old  fisher¬ 
man,  bent  nearly  double,  enjoying  a  nap,  which 
was  only  disturbed  by  the  hard  jerking  of  the 
white  perch  that  became  entangled  by  his  hook. 

But  the  slumbers  of  Father  Jack  were  oc¬ 
casionally  attended  by  some  inconvenience. 
The  domestic  duties  at  Mount  Vernon  were 
governed  by  clock  time.  Now  the  cook  re¬ 
quired  that  the  fish  should  be  forthcoming  at  a 
certain  period,  so  that  they  might  be  served 
smoking  on  the  board  precisely  at  three  o’cloek. 
He  would  repair  to  the  river  bank  and  make 
the  accustomed  signals ;  but,  alas,  there  would 
be  no  response ;  the  old  fisherman  was  seen 
quietly  reposing  in  his  canoe,  rocked  by  the 
gentle  undulations  of  the  stream,  and  dreaming, 
no  doubt,  of  events  “  long  time  ago.”  The  un¬ 
fortunate  artiste  of  the  culinary  department, 
grown  furious  by  delay,  would  now  rush  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and,  by  dint  of  loud  shout¬ 
ing,  at  length  the  canoe  would  be  seen  to  turn 
its  prow  to  the  shore.  Father  Jack,  indignant 
at  its  being  even  supposed  that  he  was  asleep 
on  his  post,  would  rate  those  present  on  his 
landing  with  “  What  you  all  meek  such  a  debil 
of  a  noise  for,  hey?  I  want  sleep,  only  noddin’.” 

Poor  Father  Jack  I  No  more  at  early  dawn 
will  he  be  seen,  as  with  withered  arms  he  pad- 
died  his  light  canoe  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
Potomac,  to  return  with  the  finny  spoils  and 
boast  of  famous  fish  taken  “  on  his  own  hook.” 
His  canoe  has  long  since  rotted  on  the  shore, 
his  paddle  hangs  idly  in  his  cabin,  his  “  occu¬ 
pation ’s  gone,”  and  Father  Jack,  the  old  fisher¬ 
man  of  Mount  Vernon,  “  sleeps  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.” 

A  hunter,  too,  was  attached  to  the  household 
establishment.  Tom  Davis,  and  his  great  New¬ 
foundland  dog.  Gunner,  were  as  important 
characters  in  the  department  for  furnishing 
game  and  wild  fowl  as  Father  Jack  in  that  of 
fish.  So  vast  were  the  numbers  of  the  canvass- 
back  duck  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  ancient  time, 
that  a  single  discharge  of  Tom  Davis's  old 
British  musket  would  procure  as  many  of  those 
delicious  birds  as  would  supply  the  larder  for  a 
week. 

George  Washington  Lafayette,  and  his  tutor 
and  friend  M.  Frestel,  liecame  mcral)ers  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  family  during  the  last  days. 
These  estimable  Frenchmen,  driven  by  pei'sc- 
cution  from  their  native  country,  found  refuge 
in  America. 

While  rea.sons  of  State  prevented  Wa.shington, 
as  President,  from  receiving  emigres,  so  soon  as 
he  became  the  private  citizen  he  warmly,  joy¬ 
fully,  welcomed  to  his  heart  and  his  home  the 
son  of  his  old  companion-in-arms,  bidding  the 
young  Lafayette  consider  George  Washington 
as  a  friend  and  father.  The  French  gentlemen, 
from  their  superior  intelligence,  together  with 
their  highly  accomplished  and  amiable  manners, 
endeared  themselves  to  all  yko  knew  them  dur¬ 
ing  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States.  They 
remained  memlsjrs  of  the  family  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  until  a  change  in  European  affairs  cnalbled 
them  to  cmltark  lw)their  native  land. 


The  sentinel  placed  on  the  watch-tower  by 
fate  to  guard  tfie  destinies  of  Washington  might 
have  cried  all ’s  well  during  the  last  days  at 
Mount  Vernon.  All  was  well.  All  things 
glided  gently  and  prosperously  down  the  stream 
of  time,  and  all  was  progressive.  Two  blades 
of  grass  had  been  made  to  “  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,”  and  a  garden  “bloomed  where 
flowers  had  once  grown  wild.” 

The  best  charities  of  life  were  gathered  around 
the  Pater  Patria  in  the  Last  Days  at  Mount 
Vernon.  The  love  and  veneration  of  a  whole 
people  for  his  illustrious  services ;  his  generous 
and  untiring  labors  in  the  cause  of  public  utility; 
his  kindly  demeanor  to  his  family  circle,  his 
friends,  and  numerous  dependants;  his  cour¬ 
teous  and  cordial  hospitality  to  his  guests,  many 
of  them  strangers  from  far  distant  lands ;  these 
charities,  all  of  which  sprung  from  the  heart, 
were  the  ornament  of  his  declining  years,  and 
gave  benignant  radiance  to  his  setting  sun  ;  and 
that  scene,  the  most  sublime  in  nature,  where 
human  greatness  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  human 
happiness,  was  to  be  admired  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  Last  Days  at  Mount  Vernon. 


SQ,1'AND0,  the  INDIAN  SACHEM. 

X  TRUE  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  SBBA.  SMITH. 

Clear-sighted  and  impartial  history  will  one 
day  do  justice  to  the  original  red  men  of  this 
country.  And  when  our  great  future  historian 
shall  arise  and  gird  hhnself  for  the  task,  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  bloody  records  of  the  almost  in¬ 
numerable  conflicts  between  the  red  man  and 
the  white,  since  the  latter  found  a  foothold  upon 
these  shores,  he  will  find  the  provocations  for 
quarrels  and  hostilities,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  came  from  the  whiteti^t  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  now  to  enter  at  all  into  the  proof  of  this 
position ;  we  are  only  about  to  glance  at  a  single 
incident  as  an  Illustration  of  our  remark. 

When  Philip,  the  bold  and  heroic  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  was  endeavoring  to  carry  into 
execution  his  great  design  of  exterminating  all 
the  whites  by  a  general  attack  from  the  very 
numerous  tribes  throughout  New  England,  there 
was  a  formidable  tribe  residing  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Saco  river,  in  Maine,  governed  by  a 
sachem,  or  chief,  whose  name  was  Squando. 
This  chief  had  always  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  English  settlers  in  the 
nemhborhooil,  and  when  the  emissaries  of  Philip 
vi^^  the  eastern  tribes  and  endeavored  to 
dra^^hem  into  his  plans,  they  could,  make  no 
impression  whatever  upon  Squando.  He  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  entreaties,  coldly  re¬ 
jected  their  overtures,  and  bade  them  tell  Philip 
the  hatchet  had  been  burled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saco,  and  no  war-whoop  should  lie  allowed  to 
disturb  its  quiet  valley. 

“  The  white  man  is  my  brother,”  said  Squan- 
do ;  “  we  hunt  in  the  same  woods,  and  paddle 
our  canoes  on  the  same  waters.  "  I  sit  down  at 
his  table  and  eat  with  him,  side  by^e,  and  he 
comes  to  my  wigwam  and  smokes  Bis  pipe  of 
peace  without  fear.  I  carry  him  venison  for 
food,  and  soft  lieaver  skin  for  clothing,  and  he 
gives  me  Idankets  and  hatchets,  and  whatever 
I  want.  Why  should  I  raise  my  tomahawk 
against  ray  white  brother?  The  tree  of  peace 
is  grown  above  our  heads ;  let  it  flourish  and 
no  blight  come  upon  it  forever.  If  Philip  is  a 
great  chief,  so  iS  Squando ;  and  let  him  beware 
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how  he  crosses  Squando’s  path.  The  tribes  of 
the  Saco,  and  the  Presumpscut,  and  the  An¬ 
droscoggin,  and  the  Kennebec ;  all  look  up  to 
Squando  with  fear  and  respect,  and  will  not 
draw  the  bow  while  the  arrows  of  Squando 
remain  quiet  in  his  quiver.” 

Year  after  year  the  messenger  of  Philip  re¬ 
turned  with  the  same  ans\ver  from  Squando — 
“  the  white  man  is  my  friend ;  I  will  not  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  him.” 

Squando  was  not  only  a  iwwerful  sachem, 
but  he  e.xercised  also  the  office  of  imest,  or  pow¬ 
wow,  and  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies  he  prac¬ 
tized  helped  to  give  him  great  influence  over 
the  iieighboimg  tribes.  Several  years  had 
passed,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  Philip  had  j 
driven  on  his  great  enterprize  with  untiring 
as.si(mity.  Many  chiefs  had  joined  his  league, 
frequent  acts  of  hostilities  bad  been  committed, 
and  a  dark  and  portentious  cloud  hung  over  the 
whole  of  New  England,  which  threatened  entire 
destruction  to  the  white  inhabitants.  Still 
Squando  remained  the  faithful  friend  of  the 
whites,  and  kept  the  tribes  around  him  iu  a 
peaceful  attitude,  till  a  cruel  and  unprovoked 
aggression  upon  his  domestic  happiness  roused 
him  to  vengeance. 

On  a  bright  summer  day  in  1675,  Liiidoyah, 
the  wife  of  Squando,  paddled  her  light  birch 
canoe  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  Saco.  Her 
infant,  but  a  few  months  old,  was  sleeping  in 
soft  skins  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  while  a 
light  screen  of  green  boughs,  arched  above  it, 
sheltered  it  from  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
breathed  sweetly  in  the  open  and  free  air  of 
heaven,  and  gently  rolled  to  the  slight  rocking 
of  the  boat,  as  the  careful  paddle  of  the  mother, 
with  regular  motion,  touched  the  water.  The 
joyous  eyes  of  Lindoyah  rested  on  her  infant, 
with  all  a  mother’s  devotion ;  and  iu  a  clear, 
soft  voice,  she  sang : 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ; 

Breathe  the  breath  of  morning  ; 

-  Drink  fragrance  from  the  fresh  blown  flower, 

Thy  gentle  brow  adorning. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ; 

Rwked  by  the  flowing  river. 

While  for  thy  gentle  spirit-gift, 

Lindoyah  thanks  the  giver. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ; 

Sweet  be  thy  rosy  dreaming, 

WliUe  o’er  the  flowery  spirit  land 
Thy  blessed  eyes  are  gleaming. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ; 

No  danger  here  is  biding. 

While  soft  along  the  ^ecn-wood  bank 
The  light  canoe  is  gliding. 

Lindoyah  in  her  morning  excursion  had  called 
at  one  of  the  white  settlements.  Her  babe 
had  been  admired,  caressed,  and  prai-'^cd,  and 
she  was  returning  home  with  a  light  heart.  She 
had  but  about  a  half  a  mile  fartlier  to  go  to 
reach  the  wigwam  of  Squando,  which  stood  but 
^few  rods  from  the  river.  Her  eyes,  as  she 
^^ipassing,  caught  a  beautiful  cluster  of  wild 
flowers,  a  little  way  up  the  bank. 

“  I  will  gather  them,”  said  Lindoyah  to  her¬ 
self,  as  she  turned  her  little  bark  canoe  to  the 
shore,  “  and  carry  them  to  Squando.  He  has 
by  this  time  returned  from  his  morning  hunt. 
Squando  is  a  loving,  gentle  spirit,  and  the  sight 
of  the  flowers  will  make  his  heart  glad.” 

She  drew  the  canoe  gently  up  till  it  rested 
on  the  sloping  grass,  and  with  a  light  step 
ascended  the  bank.  While  she  was  gathering  the 
flowers,  a  couple  of  giddy,  thoughtless  sailors, 
wandering  along  the  river  shore,  came  to  the 
canoe. 

“Hallo,  Jack,”  said  he  that  was  foremost. 


“  see  that  little  Indian  toad  lying  there  in  the 
canoe.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jack,  “  and  I  saw  its  mother  just 
now  a  few  rods  up  the  bank.” 

“  Come,  let’s  tip  the  canoe  over,”  said  Jim, 
“  and  see  the  little  rat  swim.” 

“  See  it  drowned,  more  like,”  said  Jack. 

“  No,”  said  Jim,  “  I’ll  bet  you  a  quid  of  to¬ 
bacco  it'll  swim  first-rate.  All  young  animals 
swim  naturally ;  and  I’ll  bet  ayounglndian  will 
swim  like  a  young  duck.  I’ll  try  it  anyhow.” 

With  that  he  gave  the  light  canoe  a  whirl, 
and  tipped  the  child  into  the  river.  At  that 
instant,  Lindoyah,  who  had  heard  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  came  with  a  shriek,  imshing  down 
the  bank,  her  eyes  wild  with  teiTor,  and  her  Jong 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  sprang  eagerly 
toward  the  water.  Jim  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  held  her  back  with  great  coolness,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  sufficient  time  to  give  his  experi¬ 
ment  a  fair  trial.  Lindoyah  shrieked  and 
struggled,  and  pressed  toward  the  water,  but 
the  iron  gripe  of  the  sailor  held  her  fast. 

The  infant  rested  for  a  moment,  montionless, 
with  its  face  in  the  water ;  and  then  with  a  few 
convulsive  movements  of  its  limbs  began  to 
sink.  But  it  was  not  till  it  had  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  surface  that  Jim  relea.sed  his 
hold  on  the  arm  of  Lindoyah.  The  frantic 
mother  leapt  into  the  flood,  and  plunged  after 
her  child.  She  missed  it;  passed  beyond  it; 
and  coming  again  to  the  surface,  looked  around 
with  the  wildness  of  despair. 

“  A  little  further  down  the  stream,”  said  Jim ; 
“  there  is  the  wake  of  it ;  try  again ;  may  be 
you’ll  fetch  it  next  time.” 

Lindoyah  plunged  again,  and  in  half  a  minute 
more  came  up  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  She 
swam  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  ran  out  upoil  the 
bank,  looking  into  its  face  with  the  most 
painful  earnestness.  It  had  neither  breath 
nor  motion.  The  sailors,  who  had  not  intended 
to  drown  the  child,  now  come  toward  her  to 
offer  her  assistance  and  try  to  resuscitate  it;  but 
Lindoyah  instinctively  fled  from  them  and  ran 
farther  up  the  bank.  Here  she  sat  down  on  the 
grass,  and  rubbed  and  chafed  the  babe  for  some 
minutes,  and  at  last  it  showed  signs  of  life.  It 
breathed ;  it  opened  its  eyes,  and  looked  its 
mother  in  the  face.  It  was  not  till  now  that 
LindoyijJi's  fountain  of  tears  was  unsealed.  She 
hugged  the  child  to  her  bosom,  wept  aloud,  and 
kis-sed  it  over  and  over  again.  She  continued 
chafing  it  tenderly  till  animation  seemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  restored,  and  then  sought  her  canoe  and 
ascende<l  the  river  to  her  dwelling. 

S<iuando  met  her  at  the  landing,  with  his  gun 
in  his  hand,  and  a  brace  of  ducks  hanging  over 
his  shoulder.  Au  expression  of  painful  anxiety 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  beheld  the  condition* 
of  his  wife  and  child ;  but  no  word  escaped  his 
lips.  He  took  the  balM  in  his  arms  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  wigwam.  Lindoyah  followed, 
and  seated  herself  by  his  side.  When  she  had 
related  to  him  the  circumstance  of  the  outrage, 
Squando  started  from  his  seat  and  seized  his 
rifle,  and  thrust  his  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  into  his  girdle. 

“  The  white  wolves  shall  die,’’  said  Squando, 
with  an  expresaion  of  bitter  indignation  resting 
upon  his  features.  ’  He  rushed  out  of  the  door 
of  his  wigwam.  In  a  moment  he  returned  again, 
and  stood  for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  looked 
in  the  face  of  his  child.  The  babe  looked 


exhausted  and  feeble,  and  his  breathing  was 
short  and  distressful. 

“  They  shall  die,”  muttered  Squando,  as  he 
again  left  the  cabin,  ;4hd  walked  thoughtfully 
to  the  river.  He  stepped  into  his  canoe,  took 
his  strong  paddle,  and  drove  the  light  shallop 
rapidly  down  the  tide  to  the  spot  where  Lin¬ 
doyah  had  met  the  sailors.  His  fierce  glance' 
pierced  the  woods  in  every  direction,  but  no 
person  ■was  in  sight.  He  stepped  ashore.  His 
keen  eye  showed  him  where  the  canoe  had  rest¬ 
ed  against  the  land;  he  traced  the  steps  of 
Lindoyah  where  she  had  gathered  the  flowers, 
and  where  she  had  run  in  terror  down  the  bank 
to  rescue  the  babe.  He  saw  and  carefully 
measured  the  tracks  of  the  two  sailors  where 
they  had  loitered  around  the  canoe,  and  tracked 
their  footsteps,  through  the  grass  and  bushes, 
till  he  came  into  the  opening  of  the  garrison 
house  of  Major  Philips,  near  the  falls. 

Jack  and  Jim  had  seen  Sqnando’s  canoe  de¬ 
scending  the  river,  and  fearful  of  the  conse-  ■ 
quences  of  his  resentment,  they  had  fled  to  the 
garrison,  where  they  were  secreted.  Squando 
went  to  ♦he  garrison  and  demanded  <of  Major 
Philips  to  know  if  the  two  sailors  wilre  there.  The 
Major  put  him  off  and  evaded  bis  inquiries. 
Squando  related  his  grievances  with  a  stem  and 
haughty  indignation.  The  major  endeavored  to 
pacify  him ;  told  him  Jack  and  Jim  were  to 
blame,  had  done  very  wrong,  and  when  he 
should  see  them  a^in  he  would  reprimand 
them  severely.  Squando  was  far  from  being 
satisfied ;  but  he  left  the  garrison  and  returned 
toward  his  own  cabin.  ‘  As  his  canoe  swept 
round  a  little  bend  in  the  river,  he  saw  a  white 
maiden  standing  on  the  bank.  It  was  Elizabeth 
Wakely ;  a  kind-hearted  gentle  creature  of  six¬ 
teen,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wakely,  whose  hum¬ 
ble  dwelling  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  wig¬ 
wam  of  Squando.  She  beckoned  to  him.  and 
he  turned  his  canoe  to  land. 

“Carry  this  little  bunch  of  flowers  to  the 
papoose,”  said  the  maiden,  as  she  placed  thew^ 
his  hand.  A  sod  smile  lit  up  the  countenanb^’ 
of  Squando,  as  he  received  them  and  placed 
them  in  his  belt. 

“  I  will  do  as  the  maiden  bids  me,”  said  the 
chief ;  “  but  the  papoose  is  too  ill  to  hold  the 
flowers,  and  Squando  is  afraid  before  to-mor¬ 
row’s  sun  goes  down  he  will  go  with  the  fading 
flowers  far  away  to  the  spirit-land.” 

“  I  will  come  round  and  see  him  directly,’’ 
said  the  maiden,  as  the  canoe  shot  away  from 
the  shore. 

When  Squando  reached  his  landing,  he  has¬ 
tened  into  the  w'igwam,  and  fastened  his  eager 
gaze  upon  the  features  of  his  child.  It  had  evi¬ 
dently  faltered  during  his  absence.  Lindoyah 
had  nursed  it  tenderly,  and  done  everything  in 
her  power  to  revive  it ;  but  the  shock  had  been 
too  great ;  the  energies  of  life  had  been  too  se¬ 
verely  taxed,  and  nature  was  giving  way  in  the 
conflict.  Squando  was  in  some  degree  a  medi¬ 
cine  man  himself,  and  he  applied  such  remedies 
as  his  skill  and  experience  suggested  ;  and  he 
called  in  the  regular  medicine  man  of  the  tribe ; 
but  all  the  applicatktm  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
child  continued  disfremed,  its  breathing  l)ecame 
more  difficult,  and  it^strength  declined. 

Elizabeth  Wakely,  agreeably  to  her  promise, 
had  arrived  at  the  wigwam  soon  after  Squando's 
return,  and  had  mingled  her  syn^athies  with 
those  of  the  distressed  parents.  She  watched 
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over  the  child  ;  she  carried  it  about  in  her  arms, 
and  administered  to  it  all  the  comforts  that 
kindness  could  suggest,  or  circumstances  could 
supply.  Perceiving  it  to  grow  worse  at  night, 
she  refused  to  leave  it,  but  staid  and  watched 
with  the  parents  till  morning.  Through  the 
first  of  the  night  the  little  sufferer  seemed  much 
more  quiet  and  feeble,  and  gradually  sunk 
away  till  about  sunrise,  when  it  ceased  to 
breathe.  Lindoyah  hid  her  face  and  wept  most 
piteously ;  while  Squando  paced  his  cabin  floor 
in  silence,  but  evidently  in  deep  agitation. 
The  deepest  sorrow  and  the  highest  indignation 
were  mingled  in  the  expression  of  his  features, 
and  showed  that  passions  of  fearful  power  were 
rousing  his  spirit  to  action. 

When  all  was  over,  Elizabeth  Wakely  took  her 
leave.  Squando  stood  at  his  cabin  door  and 
watched  her  as  she  returned  homeward  till  he 
lost  sight  of  her  among  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

When  the  simple  ceremony  of  the  burial  was 
over,  Squando  summoned  three  of  his  stoutest 
warriors  before  him. 

“  Go  to  the  fort,”  said  he,  “  and  demand  of 
Major  Philips,  and  the  white  people  there,  to 
send  Jim  and  Jack  to  me,  br  they  wili  not  see 
Squando  again  as  the  friend  of  the  white  men.” 

The  warriors  departed,  and  Squando  walked 
his  cabin  in  solitude  and  silence,  waiting  their 
return.  At  last,  as  he  looked  from  his  cabin 
door,  he  saw  them  coming  up  from  the  river, 
but  they  had  no  prisoners  with  them.  Squando's 
brow  grew  darker,  and  his  soul  was  ready  for 
the  conflict. 

“  WTiere  are  the  white  wolves  I  sent  you 
after  ?”  said  Squando  sternly,  as  they  entered 
the  cabin. 

“  We  could  not  find  them,”  said  the  warriors; 
“  Major  Philips  and  the  white  people  say  Squan-' 
do  must  come  there,  and  they  will  settle  it  all 
with  him,  and  be  friends  and  brothers.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  chief  with  a  terrific  laugh  of 
indignant  scorn,  “  Squando  will  go  there  and 
settle  it  with  them.  Go  yon,”  he  continued, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  warriors,  “  and  summon 
every  man  of  our  tribe  to  meet  at  the  council 
fire  to-night  by  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  And 
you,”  pointing  to  another,  “  go  to  Casco,  and 
yon  to  Presumpscut,  and  bring  the  warriors  of 
their  tribes  to  our  council  fires  by  the  hour  of 
midnight.” 

Major  Philips  and  those  residing  in  the  fort, 
or  block-house,  hearing  nothing  more  of  Spuan- 
do  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  began  to  grow 
•larmed.  Apprehensive  that  he  might  be  medi- 
ftating  an  attack,  they  sent  round  just  l^efore 
night  to  the  several  houses  in  the  settlement, 
advising  the  inhabitants  all  to  come  into  the 
block-hoaim  before  dark.  They  also  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  W'inter  Harbqr,  and  another  to 
Casco  Bay.  with  a  caution  to  the  people  of 
those  settlements  to  Imj  on  their  guard. 

About  sunset  Squando  sent  four  trusty  war¬ 
riors  to  guard  the  house  of  John  Wakely,  with 
strict  orders  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  house,  and  that  none  should  enter 
it  before  morning.  Just  as  they  arrived,  the 
family  were  preparing,,  to  retreat  to  the 
block-house ;  but  being  wasaed  by  the  warriors, 
who  took  their  stations  a4.  the  four  corners  of 
the  house,  that  if  they  stepped  a  foot  out  of 
doors  before  morning  they  would  be  shot  down, 
they  remained  within  doors,  passing  a  sleep¬ 
less  and  anxious  night. 


The  night  proved  rather  dark,  and  the  senti¬ 
nels  at  the  block-house  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  the  least  sign  of  any  one  approaching. 
When  suddenly,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  stillest  and  darkest  hour  of  the  night, 
the  whole  welkin  at  once  rang  with  the  wildest 
and  most  terrific  war-whoop  that  ever  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  forest.  It  seemed  to  rise 
from  a  hundred  voices  at  the  same  instant  from 
every  corner  and  every  side  of  the  block-house, 
and  was  echoed  by  every  cliff  and  every  hill  for 
a  mile  around.  At  the  same  moment  with  the 
war-cry  a  furious  onset  was  made  on  every  part 
of  the  fort.  The  outer  gate  was  besieged  with 
every  species  of  force  that  the  rude  mode  of 
savage  warfare  could  apply,  and  attempts  were 
made  on  all  sides  at  the  same  moment  to  scale 
the  walls. 

Though  the  people  in  the  fort,  apprehending 
an  attack,  had  made  every  preparation  for  de¬ 
fence  in  their  power,  yet  the  onset  was  so  sud¬ 
den,  and  the  savage  war-cry  so  appalling,  that 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  very  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  a  general  massacre.  With  the 
exception  of  the  few  who  were  placed  on  guard, 
the  men  were  lying  down  to  rest,  and  many  of 
them  were  asleep,  when  the  wild  and  shrill 
whoop  from  without,  followed  by  the  painful 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children  within,  came 
like  a  dagger  to  their  hearis.  They  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  seized  their  arms,  and  ran  back 
and  forth,  too  much  bewildered  at  first  for  any 
efficient  movement  or  any  concert  of  action. 
Several  of  the  savages  had  gained  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  were  beaten  back,  or  shot  down  by  the 
sentinels ;  and  in  turn,  several  of  the  sentinels 
had  fallen  by  the  bullets  or  the  arrows  of  the 
savages.  Fresh  forces  were  clambering  up  upon 
long  poles  which  they  had  reared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose*  when  the  men  within  began  to  recover 
from  their  panic,  and  rallied  themselves  stoutly 
and  vigorously  to  defend  the  fort. 

The  outer  gate  proved  to  be  too  strongly 
barricaded  to  yield  to  the  forces  applied  against 
it,  and  the  muskets  from  all  parts  of  the  fort 
poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
that  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they  began 
to  give  way,  and  presently  were  lost  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  The  Indians 
had  suffered  the  most  severely  in  the  contest, 
though  a  number  of  the  besieged  had  been  kili-  j 
ed  and  many  more  wounded.  Expecting  every  j 
minute  that  the  enemy  would  return  and  re-  1 
new  the  attack,  they  left  the  wounded  to  the  j 
care  of  the  women  in  the  inmost  apartments  of  I 
the  block-house,  while  they  continued  to  stand  ! 
by  their  arms  and  make  the  best  preparation  j 
they  could  for  defence.  In  about  a  quarter  of  j 
an  hour  a  light  from  a  short  distance  was  seen 
to  gleam  through  Mho  darkness.  It  Increased  I 
in  size,  and  flickered  high  in  the  air.  It  was  | 
the  saw-mill  of  Major  Philips  enveloped  in  j 
flames.  Presently  another  light  arose  from  a  j 
point  a  little  further  down  the  river.  It  was  j 
the  conflagration  of  a  corn-mill  belonging  also  : 
to  Major  Philips.  And  now,  a  little  space  from  ' 
it,  up  the  bank,  a  dwelling-house  was  seen  wrapt 
in  flames.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  and  in  another 
direction,  another  burning  dwelling  flashed 
its  red  light  upon  the  surrounding  darkness. 
And  then  another,  and  then  another ;  and  by 
the  time  the  light  of  the  morning  returned,  the 
people  of  the  fort  had  watched  the  burning  of 
the  whole  settlement. 


About  sunrise,  Squando  made  bis  appearance 
at  the  dwelling  of  John  Wakely,  that  had  been 
spared  and  guarded  through  the  night  agi'ee- 
ably  to  his  directions.  At  his  summons  Wake- 
ly  came  to  the  door. 

“Give  these  to  the  young  maiden,”  said 
Stjuando,  handing  him  the  little  bunch  of 
withered  flowers  that  Elizabeth  had  culled  two 
days  before  for  his  lost  child ;  “  she  brought 
them  to  the  cabin  of  Sqbando  for  the  papoose ; 
but  the  papoose  has  gone  to  the  spirit-land,  and 
the  sight  of  them  now  makes  the  heart  of  Squan¬ 
do  sad.  Give  them  to  the  maiden,  and  tell  her 
to  have  no  fears,  for  the  red  man  will  never 
harm  her.” 

“  But  I  am  afraid,  ^uando,”  said  Wakely, 
with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety,  “  that  my  daugh¬ 
ter  has  gone  to  the  spirit-land  too.” 

Squando  started — “  Why  do  you  say  that? ” 

“  Because,”  said  Wakely,  “  she  went  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  away  down  to  her  cousin  Allen’s, 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  her  since.” 

The  residence  of  Allen  was  one  of  the  most 
remote  in  the  settlement;  and  Squando  knew 
that  some  of  the  remote  families  had  not  got 
into  the  fort,  for  his  men  had  brought  in  seve¬ 
ral  scalps,  and  told  him  that  the  Presumpscut 
and  Casco  Indians  had  carried  away  a  number 
of  prisoners.  Squando  spake  not  a  word ;  but, 
motioning  to  two  of  his  warriors  to  follow,  he 
started  at  full  speed  for  Allen’s  opening.  When 
they  reached  the  spot  the  smouldering  rains  of 
the  house  still  sent  up  a  sickly  smoke,  that  at 
once  convinced  Squando  that  human  flesh  was 
burning.  He  hastened  to  scrutinize  the  embers. 
There  was  one  skeleton,  and  but  one,  still  broil¬ 
ing  in  the  ashes.  The  flesh  was  nearly  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  experienced  eye  of  Squando  told 
him  the  bones  were  too  large  for  the  maiden 
he  was  seeking.  They  were  probably  the  bones 
of  Mr.  Allen,  who  might  have  been  killed 
and  scalped  in  the  onset,  and  perhaps  his  wife, 
with  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  had  been  carried 
away  captive. 

Squando  soon  found  the  trail  of  the  Presump¬ 
scut  warriors,  and  followed  them  through  the 
woods.  After  a  rapid  journey  of  six  or  seven 
miles,  on  ascending  a  small  hill,  he  discovered 
them  in  the  valley  Ijefore  him,  where  they  had 
made  a  halt  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  mid 
rejoice  over  the  achievements  of  the  night. 
They  had  mode  a  large  fire  of  brush,  and  were 
dancing  round  it,  and  singing  a  wild  song,  which 
Squando  at  once  recognized  as  the  usual  song 
preceding  the  offering  of  a  human  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  fire,  and  he  knew  that  a  captive 
was  about  to  be  committed  to  th»  flames.  He 
rushed  do\»'n  the  hill  like  a  leaping  torrent,  and 
dashed  into  the  circle  of  the  warriors.  A  captive 
was  lyijjg  before  him,  Iwand  hand  and  foot, 
and  two  stout  warriors  were  just  laying  hand| 
upon  her  to  cast  her  into  the  flames.  The  first 
glance  told  Sfjuando  the  captive  was  the  maiden 
whom  he  sought. 

He  sprang  between  her  and  the  fire,  and  rais¬ 
ing  his  tomahawk,  commanded  the  warriors  to 
leave  the  captive.  The  warriors,  supposing  it 
to  l)e  some  sudden  spiritual  movement  of 
Squando,  released  their  hold.  He  cut  the  bands 
that  bound  her,  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and 
conducted  her  in  safety  back  to  her  father’s 
dwelling. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  here,  that  Squan- 
I  do  continued  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  whites 
'  till  a  general  peace  was  effected  with  the  tribes 
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the  following  year.  The  settlement  at  Saco 
Falls,  in  the  meantime,  was  entirely  broken  up ; 
the  people  at  the  fort  fearing  to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Squando,  removed  immediately 
and  joined  the  settlement  at  Winter  Harbor. 


CONSTANTINOPI.E  AND  THE  TURKS. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  Turkey 
at  the  present  moment  with  more  intensity  than 
upon  any  other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  Otto¬ 
man  power  has  reached  a  crisis.  tVTiether  that 
empire  is  to  remain  longer  “  a  power  on  earth,” 
or  to  be  absorbed  by  Russia,  or  cut  up  like 
Poland  and  divided  among  the  nations,  is  a 
problem  now  in  process  of  solution.  All  Europe 
has  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  world  is  watching  with  eagerness 
the  denouement.  At  such  a  time  a  bird's  eye 
glance  at  some  of  the  prominent  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Turks  and  Constantinople  would 
doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  our 
newfbiagazine. 

Constantinople,  situated  on  the  narrow  strait 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
commands  the  passage  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  cast.  It  has  lieeu  a  city  of  note  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Byzantium.  In  the  year  196,  it  was  taken 
from  Niger  by  Sevenis,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  In  672,  it  was  Ijcsieged  fiv  emonths  by 
the  Turks.  In  822.  it  was  again  Ixjsieged  by 
the  usurper,  Thomas.  In  1204.  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  And  the  next 
year,  Baldwin  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rians.  In  1453,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
Mahomet  II.,  and  the  Greek  empire  destroyed. 
In  1669,  Candia  was  taken  by  the  Turks  after  a 
blockade  of  twenty  years,  and  a  siege  of  twenty- 
nine  months. 

The  history  of  the  Turks  presents  a  great 
amount  of  crime,  bloodshed,  and  barbarity. 
They  derive  their  origin  from  a  trl1)e  of  the 
Huns,  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  and  being 
forced  by  the  other  tribes  to  abandon  their 
country,  they  dispersed  in  different  directions. 
A  portion  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Turks, 


founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  i 
year  1074,  and  their  chief  took  the  title  of  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Iconlum.  In  1294,  his  empire  was  dc-  j 
stroyed  by  the  Moguls,  and  the  Emirs,  or  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Provinces,  became  the  independent 
rulers  of  their  several  territories. 

The  history  of  the  Ottomans  commences  in 
1299.  Othman  I.,  who  had  been  an  Emir  under 
the  last  Sultan  of  Iconium,  being  joined  by ; 
several  otherEmirs,seizedIconlum,and  founded  j 
a  new  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  one  overthrown  | 
by  the  Moguls.  On  the  death  of  Othman,  { 
Orchan  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan.  In  1359, 
his  son  Solyman  crossed  the  Hellespont  on  rafts, 
and  took  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  Europe,  pene¬ 
trated  into  Thrace,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Orchan  moved 
the  seat  of  his  empire  to  the  town  of  Bursa  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
Amurath,  the  'third  Ottoman  Sultan,  removed 
the  seat  of  the  empire  into  Europe,  to  Adri- 
anople,  north  of  Constantinople,  and  near  the 
Black  Sea.  His  son  revolted  in  1387,  and  | 
was  sentenced  to  have  his  eyes  put  out  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  Amurath,  walking  over  a  fieid  of 
battle  after  he  had  achieved  a  victory,  was 
killed  by  a  soldier  who  was  lying  among  the 
[  wounded.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1389,  by 
Bajazet  I.,  surnamed  Ilderwin,  or  Lightening, 
who  on  ascending  the  throne  put  to  death  his  | 
own  brother,  who  had  attempted  to  oppose  him.  ■ 
Bajazet  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Stephen, 
Prince  of  Moldavia ;  but  a  year  or  two  after,  1 
1393,  he  defeated  Sigismund,  the  king  of  Him-  ■ 
gary,  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria.  | 
In  1400,  Tamerlane,  the  Tartar,  invaded  Asia  ! 
Minor,  and  in  1402,  took  the  Sultan  Bajazet  j 
prisoner,  who  died  the  next  year  in  captivity.  ! 
After  an  interregnum  of  ten  years,  in  which  an  i 
irregular,  warfare  was  carried  on,  Mahomet ; 
I.  ascended  the  throne,  in  1413 ;  and  in  1421,  he  i 
was  succeeded  by  Amurath  II.,  who  had  a  stir- 1 
ring  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mahomet  IL,  the  first  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

In  1453,  two  years  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  Mahomet  H.  besieged  and  took  Constan¬ 


tinople,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Constantinople  has  been 
“  the  city  of  the  Sultan  ”  400  years.  Mahomet 
U.  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  He  was 
defeated  by  Stephen,  Prince  of  Moldarvia,  in 
1475 ;  but  triumphed  again  the  following  year, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  In  1480,  he 
besieged  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  but  without  success.  He  died 
the  following  year,  and  Bajazet  H.  reigned. 
He  invaded  Italy,  and  carried  on  a  war  in  that 
country  for  five  years.  In  1512,  Selim  I.  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  and  immediately  caused  his 
two  brothers,  Achmet  and  Korcud,  to  be  stran¬ 
gled.  In  1516  he  made  war  upon  Egypt.  In 
the  battle  of  Aleppo,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  was 
killed.  The  next  year,  Selim  gained  another 
battle,  near  Cairo,  and  caused  thirty  thousand 
Mamelukes  to  be  barbarously  slaughtered. 
Finally,  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Selim  L, 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Solyman  I.  came  to  the  throne  in  1520.  He 
took  Belgrade.  He  sent  a  large  fleet  agmnst 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire  to  Malta.  He  gained  a  celebrated  battle 
at  Mohatz,  where  Louis  n.,King  of  Hungary, was 
slain.  In  1529,  he  besieged  Vienna,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand 
men.  He  besieged  Malta  for  four  months,  bat 
was  repulsed  by  one  of  the  most  heroic  defences 
on  record.  In  1566,  Selim  H.  reigned.  He 
took  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  In  1574,  Amurath 
lU.  came  to  the  throne,  and  immediately 
strangled  his  five  brothers.  He  made  war  eleven 
years  against  Persia.  He  also  went  against 
Hungary,  but  was  defeated.  In  1595,  Mahomet 
HI.  came  to  the  throne,  and  signalized  his  ac- 
cesijon  by  strangling  his  nineteen  brothers. 
In  1602,  his  eldest  son  manifesting  some  am¬ 
bitious  projects,  Mahomet  ordered  him  to  be 
strangled,  and  the  mother  of  that  son  to  be 
drowned.  Achmet  I.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1603.  He  made  war  against  Hungary,  but 
without  much  success.  He  built  a  magnificent 
mosque  at  Constantinople.  A  terrible  plague 
visited  that  city  during  his  reign,  which  swept 
[off  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Mustapha  I.  reigned  in  1617.  He  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  was  twice  deposed.  Othman  H. 
reigned  very  young.  He  marched  an  army 
into  Poland,  but  after  losing  eighty  thousand 
men,  was  glad  to  make  peace.  Amurath  IV. 
reigned  in  1623.  He  took  Bagdad  after  besieg¬ 
ing  it  three  times,  but  rendered  his  name  in¬ 
famous  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand 
Persians  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  putting  the  defenceless  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  Ibrahim  next  reigned,  and  was  stran¬ 
gled  for  his  cruelties  and  vices.  Mahomet  IV. 
ascended  the  throne  in  1649,  and  had  a  long 
and  stirring  reign  of  nearly  forty  years.  He 
made  war  against  Austria  and  Poland,  but  was 
defeated  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. 
Solyman  U.  rcigne<l  in  1687,  and  Achmet  II.  in 
1691.  Mustapha  U.  made  war  upon  Hungary 
in  1697,  but  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  and 
to  cede  Transylvania,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 
Achmet  IH.  came  to  the  throne  in  1703,  and 
had  a  very  stirring  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  gave  an  asylum  to  Charles  XH.  of 
Sweden,  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa.  He  made 
peace  with  Peter  the  Great  in  1711.  He  made 
war  against  the  Venetians  in  1715,  and  recovered 
the  Morea.  Mahomet  V.  ascended  the  throne 
in  1730.  He  declared  war  against  Russia  in 
1736,  and  against  Austria  the  year  following. 
This  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bei- 
grade  in  1739.  Orman  III.  reigned  in  1754. 
Mustapha  IH.  came  to  the  throne,  1757.  In  a 
war  with  Russia,  during  his  reign,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  several  times  taken  and  re¬ 
taken.  So,  it  seems  the  Turks  and  Russians  are 
now  fighting  over  the  same  battles,  on  precisely 
the  same  ground  where  they  fought  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Abdul-Ahmed,  or  Achmet  IV.,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Russia,  and  acknowledged  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Crimea  in  1779.  He  renewed 
the  war  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  1787 ;  but 
dying  suddenly  in  1789,  Selim  III.  came  to  the 
t^one,  and  continued  the  war,  but  was  defeated 
in  Moldavia  by  Suwarrow  and  the  Prince  of 
Coburg,  and  made  peace  with  Austria  in  1791, 
and  the  next  year  with  Russia.  In  1798,  Egypt 
was  invaded  by  the  French,  who  were  defeated 
by  the  English  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country  in  1801.  In  1807,  a  British  fleet  passed 
the  Dardanelles,  and  blockaded  Constantinople 
for  a  while,  but  was  forced  to  retire.  The  same 
year  a  revolution  occured  at  Constantinople  and 
Selim  was  deposed  and  Mustapha  IV.  succeeded. 
He  concluded  a  peace  with  Russia.  In  1808,  he 
was  besieged  in  his  palace  by  the  Janissaries, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  conflict.  Selim,  his  pre¬ 
decessor  was  also  murdered  in  this  insurrection. 
In  1808,  Mahmoud,  or  Mahomet  V.,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  insurrectionists  who  had 
deposed  his  two  predecessors.  He  renewed  the 
war  with  Russia.  In  1811,  the  Turks  were  de¬ 
feated  at  Lafesat,  and  in  1812,  they  made  peace 
with  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

- - 

Some  young  ladies,  feeling  aggravated  by  the 
severity  with  which  their  friends  speculated  on 
their  gay  plumes,  necklaces,  rings,  etc.,  went 
to  their  pastor  to  learn  his  opinion. 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  they,  “  there  is  any 
impropriety  in  wearing  these  things?” 

“  By  no  means,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  •'  when 
the  heart  is  full  of  ridiculous  notions,  it  is  well 
enough  to  hang  out  a  sign.” 


THR  APRIIi  RAIN. 

BY  HRS.  I.  OAiaa  SMITH. 

The  April  rain^the  April  rain~ 

1  hear  the  pleasant  sound  ; 

Now  soft  and  still,  like  little  dew, 

Now  drenching  all  the  ground. 

Pray  tell  me  why  an  April  shower 
Is  pleasanter  to  see 
Than  falling  drops  of  other  rain  ? 

I’m  sure  it  is  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  'tis  I'eally  so —  j 

Or  only  hope  the  while,  j 

Tliat  tells  of  swolling  buds  and  flowers 
And  summer’s  coming  smile.  | 

Whate’er  it  Is,  the  April  shower  i 

Makes  me  a  child  again  ; 

I  feel  a  rush  of  youthful  blootl  I 

Come  with  the  April  rain. 

And  suit?  were  I  a  little  bulb 
Within  the  darksome  ground 
I  should  love  to  hear  the  April  rain 
Ho  gently  falling  round  ; 

Or  any  tiny  flower  were  I, 

By  nature  swaddled  up, 

How  pleasantly  the  April  shower 
Would  bathe  my  hidden  cup. 

Tlie  small  brown  seeil  tliat  rattled  down 
On  the  cold  autumnal  earth, 

.  Is  bursting  from  its  cerements  forth,  * 
Rejoicing  in  its  birth. 

The  slender  spears  of  pale  green  grass 
Are  smiling  in  the  light. 

The  clover  opes  its  folded  leaves 
As  iCit  felt  delight. 

The  robin  sings  on  the  leafless  tree. 

And  upward  turns  his  eye, 

As  loving  much  to  see  the  drops 
Come  Altering  from  the  sky— 

No  doubt  he  longs  the  bright  green  leaves 
About  his  home  to  see, 

And  feel  the  swaying  summer  winds 
Play  in  the  full-robed  tree. 

The  cottage  door  is  open  wide, 

And  cheerful  sounds  are  heard  ; 

The  young  girl  sings  at  the  merry  wheel 
A  song  like  the  wilding  bird  ; 

Ihe  creeping  child  by  the  old  worn  sill 
Peers  out  with  winking  eye, 

And  his  ringlets  rubs  with  chubby  hand, 

As  the  drops  come  pattering  by. 

^  With  bounding  heart  beneath  the  sky 

The  truant  boy  is  out. 

And  hoop  and  ball  are  darting  by 
With  many  a  merry  shout— 

Ay,  sport  away,  ye  joyous  throng. 

For  yours  is  the  April  day  ; 

1  love  to  see  your  spirits  dance 
In  your  pure  and  healthful  play.  j 

PHILOSOPHY  ANO  CURK 

OF  IXIBMPER^XCK. 

Among  the  great  sources  of  world-wide  misery 
to  the  human  race,  intemperance  stands  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  new  eflbrt  to  eradicate  and  de¬ 
stroy  this  great  foe  of  man  by  what  is  called 
“  The  Maine  Law,”  is  yet  but  an  experiment, 
which  is  now  undergoing  a  trial  in  several  of 
the  States.  The  friends  of  temperance  hope 
much  from  the  strong  arm  of  law  to  prevent 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  But  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  predict  with  certainty  the  I’esult. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  presented  us  from 
medical  sources  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  in¬ 
temperance.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  vast 
importance,  and  the  following  article  prc.scnts 
it  in  so  strong  and  clear  a  light,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  U.vited  St.vtes 
I  Maoazix>:.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  11. 

I  Buchannan,  of  Cincinnati,  and  published  iu  iiis 
j  Journal  of  Man.  Dr.  Buciiannan  considers 
• 


intemperance  strictly  a  disease,  produced  by 
stimulation  and  derangement  of  a  portion  of 
the  brain,  and  he  alleges  that  remedies  have 
been  discovered  for  it  in  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  which  are  as  certain  a  cure 
for  it  as  vaccination  is  for  the  small-pox.  We 
will  let  the  doctor  give  his  own  story,  philo¬ 
sophy  and  all : — 

For  the  present,  I  would  discuss  an  evil 
which  devastates  the  world  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  which  it  requires  all  the  world's 
wisdom  and  philanthropy  to  meet,  with  all  the 
legal  power  and  scientific  information  which 
can  be  Iwought  to  bear.  Intemperance,  the 
almost  universal  scourge  of  humanity’,  sweep¬ 
ing  annually  to  a  disbonoreil  grave  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  of  our  population,  and  probably  a  million 
of  the  earth’s  inhabitants,  has  never  yet  been 
rightly  understood  and  thoroughly  treated  by 
the  devoted  philanthropists  who  arc  engaged 
in  arresting  its  march ;  and  their  labors,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  have  been  productive  of  but  imper¬ 
fect  results,  in  comparison  with  what  might 
have  been  accomplished,  had  there  been  a  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  dis¬ 
order,  and  the  philosophy  of  its  cure. 

With  all  due  deference  for  the  previous  in¬ 
vestigations  of  physiologists,  I  must  express  my 
regret  that  they  have  failed  to  discover  and 
enforce  the  only  great  and  valuable  practical 
truth  which,  upon  tliis  subject,  physiology  can 
contribute  to  philanthropy — to  wit :  the  pro¬ 
position  that  intemperance  is  strictly  a  curable 
disease,  and  that,  by  proper  medicinal  and 
moral  remedies,  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  earth,  if  the  necessary  remedies  are 
applied  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive.  I  pro¬ 
pose,  then,  to  illustrate : 

1.  The  philosophy*  of  intemperance — which 
explains  its  production  and  its  cure. 

2.  The  m^ical  cure  and  prophylaxis. 

3.  The  moral  cure  and  prevention. 

The  extravagant  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  w'hich  is  the  leading  form  of  intempe¬ 
rance  iu  our  own  country,  is  based  upon  an 
appetite,  which  manifests  itself  in  many  other 
mi^es,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  so  de¬ 
structive  as  that  of  alcohol.  Spices,  condiments, 
and  aromatics;  cofi'ee,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  other  narcotics,  are  the  com¬ 
mon  gratifications  of  the  intemperate  appetite. 
In  all  of  these  indulgences,  it  ci^ibits  the  same 
essential  character,  and  love  of  pleasant  stimu¬ 
lation.  The  universal  presence  of  this  appe¬ 
tite  for  stimulus,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  human  race,  especially  in  those 
M^ere  man,  as  a  savage,  is  supposed  to  be  more 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  proves  that  the  love 
of  stimulus  is  an  inherent  appetite,  or  organic 
tendency  of  the  human  constitution,  and  not 
the  mere  production  of  artificial  custom,  imita¬ 
tion,  and  disease.  If,  then,  there  be  an  inher¬ 
ent  natural  appetite  for  stimulation,  that  ap¬ 
petite  must  have  its  organic  locality,  and  its 
laws  of  developement  and  decline,  which  will 
enable  us  to  regulate  its  manifestations.  That 
the  love  of  stimulation  depends,  like  the  love  of 
food,  upon  a  particular  portion  of  the  iirain, 
was  one  of  niy  earliest  discoveries  in  several 
cerebral  physiology.  The  organ  upon  which  the 
appetite  for  stimulus  depends,  is  located  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  aliout  half  an 
inch  below  and  behind  its  socket.  Immediately 
anterior  to  the  Love  of  Stimulus  is  located  the  or¬ 
gan  of  Alimentiveness,  or  the  appetite  for  food. 

The  excitement  of  the  or^an  of  Love  of  Stim¬ 
ulus,  in  an  impressible  subject,  creates  the  true 
drunkard's  thirst.  In  its  first  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment  there  is  merely  a  desire  lor  the  lighter 
kinds  of  stimulation — for  such  drinks  as  cider, 
wine,  and  beer ;  but  when  the  organ  is  more 
intensely  excited,  nothing  but  the  strongest 
distilled  liquors  will  satisfy  its  desires.  The 
most  delicate  females,  to  whom  a  spoonful  of 
ardent  spirits  would  be  a  disagreeable  and 
loathsome  dose,  have  been  promjited,  when  the 
Love  of  Stimulus  has  been  excited,  to  drink 
pure  brandy  and  whiskey  with  pleasure,  with 
as  much  comfort  and  as  little  exhilaration  as 
would  be  experienced  iiy  an  old  toper. 
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As  Alimentiveness  produces  a  depressed  con¬ 
dition,  which  we  call  hunger,  and  which  is 
relieved  W  food,  so  the  Love  of  Stimulus  pro¬ 
duces  a  different  form  of  depression  and  appetite 
which  is  relieved  by  stimulants.  If  the  organ 
of  Love  of  Stimulus  be  largely  developed,  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  descendants  of  the 
intemperate,  there  is  a  strong  constitutional 
tendency  to  intemperance,  which  may_  be  coun¬ 
teracted,  it  is  true,  by  heroic  self-denial,  and  a 
continual  struggle,  but  which  few  have  the  for¬ 
titude  to  resist.  The  victim  of  this  hereditary 
organization  finds  himself  in  a  depressed  mcl- 
ancholly,  and  craving  condition,  until  his 
natural  appetite  is  gratified — when  he  finds 
himself  restored  to  serenity  and  comfort,  and, 
perceiving  no  evil  effects  from  its  indulgence, 
he  is  tempted  to  repeat  it,  with  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  doing  a  healthful  act,  and 
procuring  an  innocent  pleasure.  It  is  useless 
to  tell  such  an  individual  that  all  alcoholic 
drinks  are  essentially  poisonous,  and  that  every 
drop  which  he  takes  is  an  injury  to  his  consti¬ 
tution.  lie  knows,  experimentally,  that  such 
is  not  the  fact.  He  knows  that  within  reason¬ 
able  limits  he  enjoys  the  highest  health  and 
comfort,  while  indulging  in  his  usual  potations, 
and  that  abstinence  is  immediately  followed  by 
depression  and  debility,  which  predispose  to 
disease.  Hence,  when  he  is  summoned  by 
the  ultra  advocate  of  temperance,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  erroneous  physiological  doctrine, 
to  abandon  his  usual  gratification,  his  reason 
revolts  at  the  demand,  and  instead  of  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  has 
so  many  earnest  claims  upon  his  benevolence, 
he  is  driven,  by  the  extravagance  of  its  advo¬ 
cates,  into  a  feeling  of  coolness,  if  not  absolute 
hostility  to  this  great  and  benevolent  reform. 

We  should  say  to  this  large  class  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  who  are  addicted  to  vinous  and  alco¬ 
holic  potations,  not  that  they  are  consuming 
essential  poison,  and  perpetrating  moral  or 
physiological  sins  in  every  consumption  of 
their  usual  beverage,  but  rather  that  they  are 
gratifying  and  cultivating  an  appetite  wmich, 
however  apparently  innocent  in  its  present 
form,  is  still  an  evil,  and  is  ever  liable  to  in¬ 
crease  until  it  becomes  destructive  to  body 
and  soul.  If,  in  its  excess,  the  alcoholic  appe¬ 
tite  tends  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  manly,  even  its  milder  indulgences  must 
be,  to  some  extent,  an  evil,  although  less  pal¬ 
pable  in  their  effects.  Hence,  we  are  justified 
in  warning  even  the  temperate  consumer  of 
wines,  who  never  rises  to  alcoholic  exhilara¬ 
tion,  against  the  error  of  his  course.  But  in 
what  does  error  consist  ?  Mark  the  distinction  1 
It  is  not  the  vinous  indulgence  which  we  should 
denounce  as  a  physiological  sin,  but  the  organic 
depravity  or  debility  which  demands  it,  and 
which  is  perpetuated  by  indulgence.  When  a 
miserable  patient,  exhausted  by  hemorrhage 
and  profuse  discharges,  requires  to  be  sustained 
from  hour  to  hour  by  brandy,  ammonia,  and 
other  potent  stimulants,  what  is  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  disorder  which  w’c  are  to  mourn  ?  Is  it 
the  use  of  brandy  and  ammonia  which  prevent 
him  from  sinking  still  further — or  is  it  the 
prostration  and  exhaustion  which  rendered 
these  stimulants  necessary  ?  It  is  evident  that 
in  his  present  condition  he  cannot  live  long; 
but  in  what  manner  is  he  to  be  relieved  ?  Is  it 
by  removing  at  once  the  stimulants  upon  which 
he  depends,  or  by  restoring  the  healthy  action 
of  his  constitution,  so  as  to  render  them  unne¬ 
cessary?  Is  the  debility  or  the  stimulation 
the  evil?  The  question  answers  itself.  In 
like_  manner  should  we  regard  all  who  are 
addicted  to_  alcoholic  stimulation  as  victims 
of  an  organic  evil  or  infirmity  which  requires 
to  be  rectified.  So  long  as  the  debility  exists, 
and  the  craving  for  stimulus  is  perpetuated, 
no  legislation  to  annihilate  the  alcoholic  trade, 
and  no  amount  of  virtuous  self-denial,  that 
we  can  reasonably  expect,  wdll  accomplish 
what  the  case  requires.  It  may  be,  that,  if  al¬ 
coholic  drinks  were  banished  from  society,  the 
constitution  of  man,  gifted  as  it  is  with  im¬ 
mense  powers  of  adaptation,  would  become,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  a  temperate 
constitution,  and  that  the  organ  of  the  Love 
of  Stimulus,  absolutely  starved  into  atrophy, 


would  gradually  cease  to  be  an  influential  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  human  constitution.  But  in  this 
tedious  process  a  great  deal  of  moral  evil  and 
unhappiness  would  be  produced,  and  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  other  stimulants  would 
be  introduced,  destructive  to  health  and  lon¬ 
gevity,  and  capable  of  producing  a  gradual 
deterioration  in  the  constitutions  of  mankind. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  all  the  external  means 
for  the  cure  of  intemperance  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  adopted — the  moral  suasion,  the 
legal  coercion,  and  the  immense  power  of  public 
sentiment  and  juvenile  education — are  but  su¬ 
perficial  and  imperfect  modes  of  treating  a  con¬ 
stitutional  disorder; — methods  which  aim  too 
much  at  effects,  and  too  little  at  causes. 

Those  causes  lie  in  the  universal  constitution 
of  mail — in  his  natural  or  inherent  tendency  to 
nervous  depression,  with  a  consequent  desire  for 
a  stimulus  which  shall  lift  him  out  of  that  sphere 
of  misery  toward  which  he  naturally  gravitates. 
It  is  not  merely  by  snatching  from  the  poor  vic¬ 
tim  the  devil’s  nostrum,  alcohol,  which  alleviates 
his  symptoms,  but  prolongs  and  aggravates  his 
constitutional  disoi-der,  that  the  cure  is  to  be 
wrought.  The  disorder  must  be  cured  by  re¬ 
volutionizing  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  annihilating  that  craving  infirmity  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  disease.  Two  all- 
potent  cures  have  been  offered  us  by  the  Creator, 
plainly  and  palpably  indicated  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man  and  of  nature,  and  it  is  marvellous, 
indeed,  that  a  world  so  full  of  learning,  so  full 
of  benevolence — paying  millions  to  two  profes¬ 
sions  for  the  cure  of  Ixxly  and  of  soul — has  not 
yet  understood  and  applied  the  two  great  reme¬ 
dies — the  physiological  and  the  moral  cure  of 
intemperance. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  develope  the  curability  of 
intemperance  by  medicinal  and  hygienic  means 
— hoping  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  intemperance 
may  be  medically  treated,  by  safe,  simple,  and 
wholesome  measures,  with  at  least  as  great  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success  as  we  generally  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  any  disorder  of  equal  perma¬ 
nency,  magnitude,  and  danger. 


IL — PHYSIOLOOICALAXn  MEDICAL  CTUE  OF  IXTEM- 
PEKAXCE. 

Having  shown  in  my  last  that  intemperance 
is  not  merely  an  affair  of  e.xternal  circumstances, 
but  a  constitutional  peculiarity  or  temperament, 
dependent  upon  an  organic  developement  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  the  region  of  the  appetites, 
which  produces  a  nervous  exhaustion  and  de¬ 
pression,  with  a  desire  for  stimulation,  the  prac¬ 
tical  question  before  us  is  this : 

In  what  manner  can  we  efficiently  and  perma¬ 
nently  remove  the  constitutional  infirmity  which 
demands  stimulation? 

The  modus  operandi  of  .he  cure  will  be  best 
understood  by  examining  farther  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  nature  of  the  difficulty. 

Why  is  it  that  man  grasps  at  external  objects, 
and  continually  seeks  a  supply  of  nourishing  and 
stimulating  fo^  ?  Why  cannot  his  living  organs 
continue  to  act,  and  maintain  their  integrity  of 
substance,  like  a  tree  in  mid-winter,  independent 
of  food?  Or,  like  the  frogs  which  we  sometimes 
find  encased  in  the  solid  stone? 

The  necessity  for  food  arises  from  the  fact  that 
his  constitution  is  a  disintegrating,  or  self-wast¬ 
ing  apparatus.  From  six  to  ten  ounces  of  carlion, 
with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and 
a  large  but  indefinite  quantity  (several  pounds) 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  daily  thrown  ofl 
and  separated  from  the  substance  of  his  body, 
and  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  by  various 
routes.  Not  only  are  the  solid  tissues  thus  con¬ 
sumed,  but  the  blood,  upon  which  every  process 
of  life  depends,  is  still  more  rapidly  wasted ;  and, 
unless  this  waste  be  supplied  by  digested  mate¬ 
rials,  the  blood  and  solid  tissues  are  reduced  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  to  an  extent  incompatible  with 
life ;  and  death  by  starvation  is  the  consequence. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  vital  power  becomes 
completely  exhausted,  depends  partly  upon  the 
rich  abundance  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
partly  upon  the  vital  tonicity  and  firnmess  of 
structure,  which  resist  the  tendency  to  decom¬ 
position  and  waste.  In  constitutions  remarkable 
for  firmness  of  fibre,  and  a  great  quantity  of  rich 
blood,  with  certain  antiseptic  qualities  of  tem¬ 


perament,  abstinence  may  be  borne  for  several 
weeks.  Indeed,  so  many  marvellous  stories,  of 
apparent  auUienticity,  have  been  told,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  abstinence  from  food,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  set  any  definite  limits  to  the  en¬ 
durance  of  abstinence. 

The  important  hygienic  point  to  be  under- 
stood  is  this :  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
constitution  is  more  independent  of  external 
support,  in  proportion  to  its  firmness  of  fibre, 
and  the  predominance  of  the  tonic  over  the  re¬ 
laxing  elements  of  the  constitution.  In  other 
words,  where  the  muscles  are  well  developed  and 
firm,  while  the  viscera  which  form  the  various 
secretions,  and  thus  waste  our  sulistance,  are  of 
but  moderate  developement,  the  Mwer  of  resist¬ 
ance  rises  to  its  maximum ;  and  the  constitution 
has  the  least  necessity  for  incessant  supplies  of 
nourishment  and  stimulation.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  vital  tonicity  is  moderate,  the  tissues 
rela.xed,  the  viscera  active,  and  decomposition 
rapid,  life  becomes  speedily  e.xhausted,  and  an 
incessant  supply  of  nourishment  and  stimulation 
liecomes  necessary. 

In  these  remarks  upon  tonic  and  atonic  con¬ 
stitutions,  1  have  spoken  of  nourishment  and 
stimulation  without  distinction,  as  they  are  de¬ 
mands  of  a  similar  nature,  associated  together, 
and  belonging  to  adjacent  portions  of  the  brain. 
Hence,  in  the  management  of  these  demands, 
similar  principles  are  to  be  observed.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  tone  and  firmness  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  more  buoyant  or  self-sustaining, 
less  inclined  to  dissolution,  and  more  indepen¬ 
dent  of  external  support. 

The  tonicity  which  is  needed  in  these  cases  is 
not  merely  that  which  sustains  the  muscular 
strength,  but  that  also  which  sustains  the  plea¬ 
surable  activity  of  the  brain,  giving  one  full 
possession  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  facul¬ 
ties.  Whenever  these  decline — whenever  hope, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  the  more  pleasant  sen¬ 
timents  decline  in  activity,  leaving  us  a  prey  to 
despondent  melancholy — we  feel  the  need  of 
stimulation,  and  eagerly  resort  to  coffee,  tobacco 
or  wine. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  by  any  medicinal  agencies,  to  check  the 
more  exhausting  processes  of  life,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  that  buoyant  energy  of  the  brain  and  mus¬ 
cular  system  w'hich  may  render  the  mind  cheer¬ 
ful,  happy,  brilliant,  energetic,  and  altogether 
above  the  necessity  for  material  stimulants — 
being  a  condition,  in  fact,  to  which  stimulants 
are  unpleasant. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  tonic  regi¬ 
men  might  be  devised,  which  would  gradually 
lift  the  constitution  above  the  necessity  or  the 
desire  for  any  species  of  stimulation ;  and  that 
those  articles  of  the  Materia  Medico,  belonging 
to  the  class  of  tonics,  would  furnish  valuable 
remedies  in  reclaiming  the  drunkard,  and  forti¬ 
fying  his  constitution  against  a  relapse  into  in¬ 
temperate  habits.  Other  more  immediate  and 
engrossing  subjects  of  attention  and  thought, 
have  prevented  me  from  following  up  this  sug¬ 
gestion  as  its  importance  demanded,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  the  test  of  an  experiment.  Mean¬ 
time,  however,  the  principle  has  been  tested  by 
others,  and  my  highest  anticipations  have  been 
fully  verified. 

Of  all  our  vegetable  tonics,  I  know  of  none 
more  valuable  than  our  favorite  article,  the 
Hydrastis  Canadensis,  or  Golden  Seal.  The 
ofiicinal  tincture  of  Hydrastis,  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  twenty  drops,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  sanative  tonics  known,  and  has  an  extensive 
range  of  application  in  our  Materia  Medico. 
This  article,  which,  upon  general  principles.^  I 
had  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  agents  in 
the  treatment  of  intemperance,  I  have  since 
learned  from  my  colleague.  Professor  N.,  had 
been  successfully  used  by  him,  in  the  treatment 
of  a  patient  of  intemperate  habits. 

I  have  also  been  infonneil  by  a  graduate  of 
our  last  medical  class,  that  he  had  accidentally 
verified  the  principle  in  himself,  in  taking  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Quassia,  which  he  found  to  be  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  thorough  and  decisive  demonstration, 
however,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tonic  system  has 
been  made  by  a  physician  of  Texas.  A  Dr. 
Urban,  while  practising  in  that  State  some  years 
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since,  finding  his  supply  of  Quinine  exhausted, 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  other  tonics;  and 
having  a  good  supply  of  Quassia,  made  it  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  prepared  a  medicine  which  answered 
his  purpose.  In  using  this  preparation,  he  dis¬ 
covered  accidentally  that  it  possessed  a  marked 
antagonism  to  intemperate  habits ;  and  not  only 
tended  to  destroy  the  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks, 
but  rendered  the  stomach  repugnant  to  them,  to 
such  an  e.xtent  as  to  cause  a  frequent  ejection  by 
vomiting.  Being  himself  accustomed  to  a  very 
liberal  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  discovery 
was  first  made  upon  his  own  jicrson.  Having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  fact,  he  tried  another  ex¬ 
periment  upon  his  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ney,  with  the  same  results.  Ardent  spirits  could 
not  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  which  had  been 
previously  fortified  by  his  tonic  remedy.  Satis¬ 
fied  by  this  experience,  he  tested  the  new  remedy 
thoroughly  among  his  friends  and  patients,  until 
he  obtain^  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value  and 
power  in  curing  confirmed  habits  of  intempe¬ 
rance.  Having  thus  established  the  reputation 
of  his  remedy  in  Texas,  he  has  since  located  in 
Louisville,  and  is  endeavoring  to  propagate  its 
use,  under  the  title  of  “Urban's  Anti-Baccha¬ 
nalian  Remedy." 

When  I  first  saw  his  startling  announcement, 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  call  and  obtain 
some  information  upon  the  subject — and  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Urban  the  personal  narrative  of 
his  experience,  with  sufficient  testimony  to  con¬ 
vince  me  of  the  value  of  his  remedy.  Satisfied 
that  it  must  be  essentially  a  preparation  of 
some  efficient  tonic,  I  mentioned  my  conviction 
— and  he  informed  me  that  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  his  nostrum  was  Quassia,  from  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  he  had 
extracted  the  active  principle. 

WTiether  Quassia  is  entitled  to  any  special 
preeminence  over  our  other  tonics,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  excellent 
and  efficient  remedy.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  in  various  forms  and  conditions  of  intem¬ 
perance  several  other  tonics  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  brought  to  bear,  their  use  and  combi¬ 
nation  being  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
Among  these,  I  would  mention  the  Hydrastis 
Canadensis,  or  Gold^tn  Seal — Leonurus  Car- 
diaea,  or  Motherworth — Euonymus  Atropur- 
pureus,  or  W ahoo— and  the  Ly copus  Virginicus, 
or  Bugle-weed.  The  Leonurus  is  especially 
valuable  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  gene¬ 
ral  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. — ( See  Eclec- 
tie  Dispensatory.) 

To  the  medical  profession,  and  especially  to 
medical  friends  of  temperance,  I  would 'most 
urgently  recommend  the  use  of  Quassia,  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  intemperance,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  trial  of  the  tonics  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended,  or  such  others  as  they  may  find  useful 
(Liriodendron,  Iron,  Inula,  Chamomile,  Colum- 
bo.  Gentian,  Orange  Peel,  etc. ;)  and  as  the 
establishment  of  the  successful  cure  of  intem¬ 
perance,  by  measures  so  sure  and  safe,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  such  immeasurable  importance,  I  hope 
that  no  one  who  has  any  success  will  keep  it  to 
himself.  I  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  physicians  who  take  hold  of  this  matter 
to  send  me  a  report  of  the  results  of  their  trials, 
in  order  that  a  sufficient  mass  of  information 
may  be  collected  upon  the  subject  to  establish, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  curability  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  not  only  enable  physicians  to  combat 
this  disorder,  but  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our 
National  and  State  Temperance  Societies,  and 
enable  them,  by  the  distribution  and  appiication 
of  a  medical  remedy,  to  arrest  this  terrible  dis¬ 
order.  Wben  I  have  witnessed  the  immense 
moral  power  exerted  by  an  eloquent  temper¬ 
ance  agent,  in  arousing  the  cnthusia.sm  of  the 
community,  and  procuring  the  adoption  of  the 
temperance  pledge,  how  deeply  have  I  regret¬ 
ted  that  he  was  not  able,  at  the  same  time,  to 
carry  with  him  an  antidote  to  the  drunkard’s 
thirst — which  would  enable  him  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  sot,  and  to  relieve  the  intem¬ 
perate  from  every  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the 
temperance  pledge. 

To  those  who  do  not  lielong  to  the  medical 
profession,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  the 
tincture  of  Quassia,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful, 
or  of  the  extract  in  doses  of  three  grains,  from 


two  to  five  times  a  day,  until  the  desired  im¬ 
pression  has  been  produced ;  and,  for  further 
information,  would  refer  them  to  an^  intelligent 
physician,  or  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory ; 
or  if  it  be  neces.sary  to  obtain  a  remedy  com¬ 
pletely  prepared  for  use,  with  the  necessary 
directions,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  Anti-Bac¬ 
chanalian  remedy  of  Dr.  Urban,  of  Louisville, 
which,  I  presume,  will  soon  be  for  sale  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  if  it  is  not  at  pre¬ 
sent.  I  presume  that  the  nostrum  of  Dr.  Urban 
contains  but  little  of  importance,  except  the 
Quassia.  Though  it  is  contrary  to  the  fashion¬ 
able  ethics  of  medicine  to  recommend  any  nos¬ 
trum,  even  if  its  principal  ingredients  are 
known,  it  would  be  altogether  too  punctilious 
to  be  influenced  by  such  scruples,  when  the 
salvation  of  a  single  drunkard  is  concerned. 

The  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  medical 
remedy  for  the  eradication  of  intemperance  will 
rank  in  importance  with  the  discovery  of  vacci¬ 
nation;  and  although  there  may  be  various 
formulae  adopted  for  this  purpose,  which  may 
be  susceptible  of  continual  improvement,  the 
principles  which  I  have  thus  briefly  laid  down 
will  be  sufficient  to  guide  a  philosophic  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  true  reme¬ 
dies. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  present  the  moral  cure 
and  prophylaxis  of  intemperance. 


in. — MOIl.VL  CTRE  OK  IXTEMPERAXCE. 

Having  shown  in  the  last  number  that  intem¬ 
perance,  as  a  physical  disorder,  consists  of  a 
peculiar  craving  appetite,  connected  with  de¬ 
bility  or  depression,  which  may  be  removed  by 
an  efficient  tonic  regimen,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  intem¬ 
perance,  as  a  disorder  of  the  entire  constitution 
of  man,  involving  his  moral  nature,  as  well  as 
his  physical  organism.  Intemperance  should 
be  eradicated  from  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  constitution ;  and  a  perfect  cure  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
medicine.  Let  us,  then,  analyse  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  nature  of  intemperance. 

Why  is  it  that  men  resort  to  alcoholic  drinks, 
or  to  coffee,  opium,  and  tobacco  ?  Is  it  not  for 
the  exhilaration  or  elevation  of  feeling  which 
they  produce?  IVTiy  is  such  exhilaration  or 
elevation  demanded  ?  Simply  because  it  is  not 
spontaneous — because  the  constitution  of  those 
individuals  naturally  sinks  below  the  elevation 
which  is  necessary  to  happiness ;  and,  to  rouse 
the  sluggish  energy  of  their  oppressed  functions, 
they  resort  to  a  transient  physiological  stimu¬ 
lation,  which  produces  no  permanently  good 
effects,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  natural 
and  wiser  processes,  which  would  restore  their 
debilitated  faculties. 

The  brain  which  is  dull  from  fatigue,  from 
unintelleclual  habits,  from  .sensual  excesses,  or 
from  excessive  manual  labor,  is  but  poorly 
qualified  to  contribute  to  the  joy  or  pleasures 
of  a  social  evening ;  and  the  deficiency  which 
is  felt  is  so  promptly  relieved  by  the  exhilarat¬ 
ing  influence  of  strong  coffee  or  tea  that  the 
temptation  to  their  use  liecomes  irresistible. 
The  selfish  cares  of  business,  the  anxieties  and 
irritations  of  life,  the  fatigue  and  depression  of 
labor,  and  the  moroseness  which  settles  upon  us 
when,  for  days  in  succession,  we  have  known 
scarcely  an  hour  of  happy  emotions — these,  and 
similar  influences  combined,  depress  the  moral 
nature  to  an  extent  which  becomes  gloomy,  if 
not  painful.  Agreeable  society  may  not  be 
within  reach — books  may  possess  but  little  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  have  not  been  familiar  with 
their  use — and  there  seems  to  be  no  refuge  but 
in  some  narcotic  stimulus,  which  may  deaden 
the  sense  of  mental  or  phys'ical  pain,  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  torpid  organs  of  the  brain  to  vigorous 
action  and  joyous  emotion.  Coffee,  perhaps, 
gives  a  partial  relief,  but  it  does  not  meet  the 
demand.  Wine  and  brandy  are  then  called  in 
to  rouse  the  sluggish  faculties,  and  restore  the 
lost  emotions  of  pleasure.  But  perhaps  the 
voice  of  prudence  is  heard,  warning  to  escape 
from  the  intoxicating  bowl,  and  a  safer  substi¬ 
tute  is  sought  and  found  in  tobacco ;  and  the 
smoke  of  the  cigar,  or  the  pungent  stimulus  of 
the  leaf,  spreads  an  anodyne  influence  over 


mind  and  body,  whilst  it  rouses  blissful  and 
social  feelings,  and  happily  removes  the  depres¬ 
sing  effects  of  a  long  chain  of  vicious  influences. 
That  tobacco,  opium  and  wine  have  these  de¬ 
lightful  influences,  in  stimulating  the  intellect, 
rousing  the  affections  and  hopes,  the  genial  im¬ 
pulses  and  practical  energies,  may  not  be  known 
to  those  who  are  most  zealously  engaged  in 
opposing  their  use — for  upon  this  subject  an 
incorrect  view  of  physiology  has  become 
widely  prevalent. 

But,  in  truth,  the  real  charms  of  these  arti 
cles  consist  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  time  being, 
they  rouse  our  faculties  to  a  temporary  energy, 
and  thus  lift  us  up  out  of  the  purgatory  of 
mental  depression  into  which  we  necessarily 
sink  when  we  violate  the  higher  laws  of  our 
being.  Hence,  the  demand  for  narcotic  stimu¬ 
lus  is  always  most  prevalent  among  those  who 
have  departed  most  widely  from  the  nobler  at¬ 
tributes  of  humanity.  Woman,  in  all  the  bloom 
and  brilliance  of  her  beauty,  with  roses  upon 
her  cheek  and  celestial  softness  in  her  eye, 
seeming  in  our  presence  as  a  ministering  angel, 
presents  the  highest  type  of  lovable  humanity ; 
and  in  her  constitution  there  is  no  demand  for 
artificial  stimulation.  Rum  and  tobacco  arc 
horribly  discordant  with  her  delicate  and  re¬ 
fined  organization — and  the  incessant  flow  of 
her  energy,  hope,  love,  and  intuition,  need  no 
artificial  impetus.  But  in  proportion  as  she 
degenerates  from  her  beauty  and  loveliness — 
in  proportion  as  she  becomes  coarse,  animalized, 
and  vicious — in  proportion  as  she  sinks  into  that 
purgatorial  sphere  of  existence  in  which  the 
brutal,  criminal  and  unfortunate  are  found — 
she  loses  her  repugnance  to  alcohol,  and  clutches 
at  whiskey  and  tobacco,  to  obtain,  by  their 
anod3me  power,  a  faint  temporaiy  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  bright  hopes  and  lofty  emotions 
which  belonged  to  her  earlier  years  of  innocence 
and  bliss.  Her  genial  emotions  are  aroused 
not  so  much  by  their  direct  stimulation  as  by 
benumbing  or  paralyzing  her  painful  sensibili¬ 
ties,  and  producing  a  torpid  tranquility  of  the 
lower  animal  faculties. 

As  with  women,  so  with  men  and  with  nations. 
Men  of  a  lofty  intellectual  and  moral  nature — 
the  highest  type  of  masculine  humanity,  are 
above  the  necessity  for  alcoholic  stimulation, 
and  recoil  from  every  form  of  intemperance ; 
or,  if  they  indulge  in  spirituous  drinks  at  all, 
are  content  with  the  milder  beverages,  and 
lighter  wines.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  we 
find  coarse  and  brutal  humanity,  accustomed  to 
quarreling,  fighting,  gaming,  bloodshed,  pro¬ 
fanity,  and  other  forms  of  vice,  we  may  be  con¬ 
fident  that  a  fierce  appetite  for  alcoholic  drinks 
prevails,  and  that  nothing  will  prevent  their 
use  but  the  impossibility  of  procuring  them. 
Savage  races  are  invariably  drunkards  when 
they  have  free  access  to  ardent  spirits;  and 
whiskey  has  done  more  than  the  sword  of  the 
white  man,  in  depopulating  our  continent  _  of 
its  aborigines.  Wherever  we  find  a  nation 
characterized  by  indifference  to  ardent  spirits, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  abound  in  the  refining 
and  humanitarian  sentiments.  Indeed!  most 
persons  can  realize  these  truths  ia  themselves, 
by  a  little  observation.  IVhen  our  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  most  elevated,  or  when 
perusing  the  most  brilliant  works  of  genius,  or 
in  enjoying  the  society  of  those  whom  we  love 
liest,  we  feel  no  desire  for  ardent  spirits.  But 
when  depressed  by  a  succession  of  difficulties, 
and  maddened  by  wrongs  and  injuries,  which 
energize  every  fierce  animal  passion,  we  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  unadulterated  brandy, 
rum,  or  whiskey,  which  in  our  better  moments, 
would  lie  harsh  and  disgusting. 

In  short,  without  dwelling  farther  on  this  pr^ 
lific  theme,  which  is  not  yet  half  illustrated,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  other  narcotic  stimulants,  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive  effort  of  the  depressed  and  degraded 
constitution,  for  the  violent  restoration  of  its 
higher  powers ;  its  energies,  hopes,  loves,  intel¬ 
lect,  and  moral  sentiment — an  eflbrt  producing 
a  transient  success,  but  a  permanent  injury. 

If  then,  we  would  relieve  intemperance,  we 
must  keep  man  from  sinking  into  the  purgato¬ 
rial  regions  of  human  despair,  where  he  is 
tempts  to  grasp  at  these  temporary  artificial 
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mitigations  of  his  sufferings.  In  other  words, 
we  must  keep  up  the  energy  of  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  nature  of  man,  and  ^e  to  his  higher 
powers  that  permanent  and  steady  vigor,  which 
will  keep  them  sustained  through  life.  The 
to^c  recommended  as  the  medical  remedy,  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  that  exhaustation 
and  depression  which  benumb  the  higher  organs 
of  the  brain,  and  will  thus  contribute  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  cure  of  intempe¬ 
rance.  But  our  higher  powers  need  something 
more  than  a  mere  tonic  support.^  They  need  to 
lie  stren^hened  by  a  systematic  exertion  and 
gratificauon. 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  desirable 
gratiilcation,  is  already  accomplished  by  the 
processes  of  education  ;  especially,  where  that 
education  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  oral  in¬ 
struction,  from  the  iips  of  able  and  eloquent 
men.  And  it  is  well-known  that  intellectual 
education  accomplishes  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
flning  the  coarser  appetites,  and  checking  the 
tendencies  to  vice.  But  education  will  never 
perform  even  half  its  duty,  in  reforming  man 
from  vice,  until  it  has  become  not  merely  intel¬ 
lectual,  but  emotional  and  industrial.  The  un- 
fsrtunate  scholar,  who  has  merely  a  dry,  lifeless, 
intellectual  education,  is  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world,  with  a  feebleness  in  his  emotions,  and 
languor  in  all  the  energies  which  go  to  make  a 
man,  with  but  little  of  self-sustaining  energy 
and  spontaneous  happiness,  and  with  no  refuge 
from  the  melancholy  which  settles  upon  him, 
but  in  those  pleasures  which  he  has  learned  to 
derive  from  literature,  and  the  activity  of  his 
own  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  an  education 
that  embraces  the  industrial  and  emotional 
elements  of  our  nature,  which  keeps  the  pupil 
under  the  incessant  influence  of  action,  enter- 
prize,  social  ciyoymcnt,  eloquence,  music,  and 
contagious  enthusiasm,  sends  him  forth  fully 
equipped,  with  an  energy  of  character,  and 
internal  resources  for  happiness,  which  defy  the 
depressing  influences,  and  scorn  the  aid  of 
stimulants. 

But  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  now,  to  discuss 
the  education  of  the  young,  I  would  refer  to 
the  lamentable  defect  which  our  society  exhibits 
in  reference  to  the  moral  means  of  counteracting 
intemperance. 

As  the  world  is  now  going  on,  and  has  been 
going  on  for  thousands  of  years,  adult  men 
must  and  will  have  stimulants.  The  laboring 
mass  of  mankind  are  doomed  to  an  amount  of 
toil  which  withdraws  the  vital  power  from  the 
brain,  to  accumulate  in  the  muscles,  thus  de¬ 
teriorating  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
and  giving  the  predominance  to  mere  animal 
life.  A  purely  animal  existence,  deprived  of 
emotional  and  intellectual  pleasures,  is  barren 
and  dreary,  if  not  absolutely  miserable.  A 
partial  relief  from  monotony  and  misery  is 
found  in  the  family  circle, — but  the  many  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances  and  cares  which  belong 
to  that,  render  it  but  an  imperfect  solace,  and 
the  over-taxed  laborer  has  but  the  alternative 
of  plodding  on,  through  his  life  of  dreary  dull¬ 
ness,  or  snatching  the  imprisoned  powers  of 
alcohol,  which  lift  him  up  a  few  brief  moments, 
to  a  somewhat  higher  sphere  of  existence,  and 
bring  him  back  to  a  still  gloomier  reality. 

Can  nothing  be  done  for  the  industrial  mil¬ 
lions?  Must  they  forever  continue  to  live  far 
below  Hie  level  of  rational  happiness,  under 
the  strongest  temptation  to  seek  the  transient, 
delusive  pleasures  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  to¬ 
bacco? 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
millenium  of  social  reorganization,  to  solve  this 

firoblem.  Man  must  and  will  have  his  stimu- 
ants,  to  sustain  his  higher  powers.  We  must 
determine  whether  those  stimulants  shall  be 
narcotic  and  destructive,  or  nourishing,  moral 
and  healthful. 

Here,  then,  is  the  climax  of  our  reasoning  :  — 
mw  has  an  inherent  and  indestructible  love  of 
stimulation,  and  he  must  find  that  stimulation 
either  in  the  poison  that  destroys  him,  or  in  the 
moral  power  that  elevates  his  life.  Tempe¬ 
rance  societies,  then,  must  be  roused  to  a  new 
and  higher  view  of  their  duties.  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  merely  to  arrest  the  sale  of  alcohol,  even 
if  are  could  also  suppress  the  use  of  opium  and 


tobacco,  which  we  cannot.  That  which  tempe¬ 
rance  societies  have,  thus  far,  attempted,  is  but 
one  half  their  work.  Before  destructive  tem¬ 
perance  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  I  demand  that 
constructive  temperance  shall  come  in  to  finidi 
the  task.  1  demand  social  institutions,  which 
shall  give  to  the  entire  community,  that  health¬ 
ful  and  delightful  moral  and  intellectual  stimu¬ 
lation,  which  shall  supercede  the  demand  for  the 
grog-£hop,  and  which  may  not  only  be  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  drinking-house, 
but  may  be  introduced  at  once  into  our  commu¬ 
nities,  where  the  grog-shop  is  flourishing,  and 
gradually  withdraw  people  from  the  den  of  vice, 
to  more  fascinating  resorts,  where  the  spiritual 
nature  shall  be  refreshed,  and  strengthened, 
and  the  appetite  for  low  indulgences  destroyed, 
by  substituting  that  which  is  high  and  holy. 
- - 

COMMODORK  TUCKER. 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  great  revolutionary 
struggle  of  our  country  there  were  many  brave 
hearts,  who  have  long  since  sunk  to  rest,  not 
“  with  all  their  country’s  honors  blest,”  but  in 
oljscurity  and  neglect.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of 
history,  as  far  os  possible,  to  embalm  their  mem¬ 
ory  on  its  pages,  and  give  it  in  living  colors  to 
posterity.  Commodore  Tucker,  whose  remains 
repose  in  an  obscure  retreat  on  the  rongh  coast 
of  Maine,  is  a  case  in  point.  We  find  among 
our  old  papers  the  following  brief  sketch, 
which  was  published  in  a  Lincoln  County 
(Maine)  paper  several  years  ago  : — 

SAMI  EL  TICKER. 

It  was  on  a  retired  spot  in  that  part  of  Bristol, 
now  Bremen,  bordering  on  Broad  Cove,  that  the 
late  Commodore  Samuel  Tucker  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this 
seclusion  from  society,  that  this  brave  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
writers  on  bur  Naval  History.  For  a  man  who 
had  captured  under  his  individual  command 
over  four  thousand  men,  and  four  hundred 
guns — the  individual  selected  by  Washington 
(while  at  Cambridge)  as  above  all  others  the 
best  qualified  to  convey  to  France  our  first 
agent ;  and  on  whose  success  depended  the  fate 
of  the  country,  that  such  a  commander  should 
have  been  unnoticed,  is  matter  of  surprize.  His 
orders  from  Washington  were  to  run  from  every 
thing,  and  land  Mr.  Adams  safe  in  France.  The 
Boston,  a  common  merchant  ship,  was  purchased 
for  this  purpose,  and  fitted  up  under  Tucker  s 
direction  as  a  sloop  of  war,  bearing  twenty  gun’s, 
A  British  seventy-four,  and  two  Frigates  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  intercept  him,  having 
probably  received  notice  from  spies  of  Tucker’s 
proposed  expedition,  and  knowing,  as  they  did. 
that  Washington  was  commencing  a  negocia- 
tion  with  France,  they  were  determined  to  in¬ 
tercept  all  communication  with  that  country. 
Tucker  well  knowing  the  risk  of  his  import¬ 
ant  enterprlze,  on  which  depended  the  success 
of  the  Revolution,  had  additional  sails  made 
f^or  the  Boston  and  rigging  to  accomodate,  that 
in  a  light  wind  she  was  literally  covered  with 
canvass,  and  many  of  her  sails,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  were  never  before  nor  since  known 
on  any  vessel.  We  regret  that  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  not  admit  of  some  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  brave  man,  which  are  now  in  the 
writer’s  possession.  He  was  born  at  Marble¬ 
head  (Mass.)  Novemlier  16th,  1747,  Old  style — 
he  entered  the  Naval  service  at  about  11  years 
old,  and  was  in  the  George  a  twenty  gun  ship, 
cruising  off  Louisburgh  in  search  of.  a  French 
transport  frigate,  at  the  time  of  Wolfe’s  death, 
September,  1759. 

On  his  passage  to  France  in  the  Boston,  Com¬ 
modore  Tucker,  by  his  knowLdge  of  British 
Signals  and  customs  and  the  distribution  of 
their  ships  of  War  on  this  coast,  which  he  had  I 
learned  in  England  when  the  revolution  com¬ 
menced,  came  up  with  a  British  sloop  of  war 
about  his  own  force,  who  was  crusing  m  search 
of  him,  and  after  the  first  fire  she  struck  to  him. 
But  ^e  was  so  near  the  Einglish  coast  that  she 
WM  retaken  soon  after.  Tucker’s  escape  from 


the  three  lISiipB  of  war  that  came  out  of  Newport 
to  cut  him  off,  was  a  masterly  manoenvre,  and 
was  effected  by  a  feint  in  running  down  for 
their  best  sailer  which  was  coming  up  with  him 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  others  to  apmre- 
hend  that  she  must  fight  single  handed.  This 
induced  them  to  tack  ship,  and  night  coming  on. 
Tucker  changed  his  coarse ;  and  after  one  of 
the  most  boisterous  passages  ever  experienced 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  landed  Mr.  Adams 
safely  in  France.  In  one  of  these  tempests  he 
encountered  when  near  the  coast  of  France,  his 
mizzenmast  was  shivered  to  pieces  and  one  man 
killed  by  lightening,  a  short  time  before  his 
arrival.  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  a  lad,  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  in  this  perilous  voyage  and 
has  been  heard  frequently  to  speak  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Tucker  during  their  passage.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  he  captured  seven  vessels, 
some  of  them  transports,  and  one  thousand  men 
destined  for  that  place.  During  the  sie^e  of 
Charleston,  he  captured  a  fort,  and  blew  it  up 
within  gun  shot  of  Cornwallis  and  his  suit.  But 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  not  permit  us  to  recount  more  of  his 
valiant  deeds  in  which  he  always  displayed  a 
warm  and  generous  heart,  and  a  cool,  calculat¬ 
ing,  mathematical  head. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Tucker  resided  in 
Boston,  and  by  his  too  generous  feelings  and 
lending  his  name  to  others  he  lost  an  ample  for¬ 
tune.  Stung  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  country, 
that  never  paid  him  for  a  part  of  his  revolution¬ 
ary  services,  and  finding  those  who  had  enjojed 
his  bounties,  and  profited  by  his  benevolence 
during  the  noontide  of  his  pro^rity,  turning 
from  him  with  cold-hearted  indifference  on  the 
eve  of  his  misfortunes,  he  became  disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit  sought 
that  retirement  that  now  marks  the  solitude  of 
his  humble  grave,  the  spot  where  during  his  life 
the  shafts  of  envy  and  detraction  could  never 
reach  him  and  that  now  incloses  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  of  our 
Navy  and  one  who  never,  during  his  numerous 
battles  hod  the  misfortune  to  witness  the  flag 
under  his  command,  lowered  to  the  enem^,  al¬ 
though  in  one  instance  it  was  literally  “  stripped 
into  ribbons  ”  to  use  his  own  language,  by  the 
enemy's  shot.  We  have  alluded  thus  to  the 
place  where  the  remains  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  successful  defenders  of  our  nation  are 
interred,  with  the  hope  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  may  hereafter  erect  some  memorial  over 
his  grave,  lest  time,  whose  current  is  so  rapidly 
obliterating  the  recollection  of  these  illostrious 
men  of  that  age  of  chivalry  and  their  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  should  soon  destroj^  the  few 
humble  vestiges  that  mark  the  identity  of 
the  spot. 


SILUIMAHr'S  VISIT  TO  HUMBOLDT. 

Professor  Silxjman,  who  has  been  for  half  a 
century  the  distinguished  pillar  of  science  in 
Yale  College,  in  his  late  tour  in  Europe,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  made  a  short  visit  to  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  Humboldt.  His  account  of  the  visit,  and 
description  of  the  sage  of  eighty-two  years  (now 
eighty-five),  cannot  fail  to  have  an  interest  for 
every  reader 

BARON  VOM  HUMBOLDT. 

In  fulfilment  of  an  appointment,  we  went  at 
one,  and  were  admitted  by  his  ftuDiful  servant, 
the  companion  of  many  an  arduous  journey.  His 
mansion  is  a  plain  edifice,  situated  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  city :  and  he  would  not  have  been 
now  at  home  had  not  the  king  gone  to  Koni^ 
berg;  for  his  residence  is  generally  with  the 
king,  at  Potsdam,  who  keeps  him  near  his  per¬ 
son,  as  his  father  did  before  him,  not  only  for 
his  society  and  conversation,  but,  no  doubt,  also 
as  a  counsellor,  wise  for  his  many  years,  and  his 
large  experience  in  the  world.  We  passed 
through  his  library,  which  fills,  on  all  sides,  a 
room  of  considerable  mze,  and  he  issued  fh>m  a 
door  on  the  remote  side  of  the  apartment,  open¬ 
ing  apparently  from  his  private  room.  He  met 
08  with  great  kindness  and  perfect  frankness. 
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and  with  a  pleasant  rebuke  for  my  having  hesi¬ 
tated  to  call  on  him  (1  had  written  a  note  asking 
permission  to  call),  implying  that  he  was  not 
Ignorant  of  my  position  and  efforts  at  home.  I 
then  introduced  my  son  and  Mr.  Bush,  and  we 
were  at  once  placed  perfectly  at  our  ease.  His 
bright  countenance  expresses  great  benevolence; 
and  from  the  fountain  of  his  immense  stores  of 
knowledge,  a  stream,  almost  constant,  flowed 
for  nearly  an  hour.  He  was  not  engrossing,  but 
yielded  to  our  promptings,  whenever  we  sug¬ 
gested  an  inquiry,  or  alluded  to  any  'particular 
topic ;  for  we  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time 
with  our  own  remarks  any  further  than  to  draw 
him  out.  He  has  a  perfect  command  of  the  best 
English,  and  speaks  the  language  quite  agree¬ 
ably.  There  is  no  stateliness  or  reserve  about 
him ;  and  he  is  as  affable  as  if  he  had  no  claim 
to  superiority.  His  voice  is  exceedingly  musi¬ 
cal,  and  he  is  so  animated  and  amiable  that  you 
feel  at  once  as  if  he  was  an  old  friend.  His  per¬ 
son  is  not  much  above  the  middle  size ;  he  is  not 
unlike  in  form  to  the  late  Colonel  Trumbull.  He 
stoops  a  little,  but  less  than  most  men  at  eighty- 
two.  He  has  no  appearance  of  decrepitude ; 
his  eyes  are  brilliant,  his  complexion  light ;  his 
features  and  person  are  round,  although  not  fat ; 
his  hair  thin  and  white ;  his  mind  very  active, 
and  his  language  brilliant,  and  sparkling  with 
bright  thoughts.  He  alluded  in  a  flattering 
manner  to  our  progress  in  knowledge  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  effect  which  T/ie 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  had 
produced  in  promoting  it.  He  showed  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  phy¬ 
sical  science  and  general  improvement  in  our 
country,  and  particularly  commended  the  labors 
of  Colonel  F remont  in  the  Far  W est,  of  Professor 
Bache  in  the  coast  survey,  and  of  Lieut.  Maury 
in  navigation.  Bringing  out  his  maps,  and  trac¬ 
ing  his  lines  without  glasses,  he  pointed  out  a 
channel  of  communication  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  which  he  had  observed  and  described 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  to  which  his  at¬ 
tention  had  been  recalled  by  a  paper  of  Captain 
Fitzroy’s  in  The  Journal  of  The  Royal  Geo- 
praphical  Society.  He  showed  us  that  there 
are  no  mountains  in  the  course  he  indicated, 
which  is  more  southern  than  any  of  the  existing 
routes,  and  that  it  possessed  several  imi>ortaat 
advantages.  I  alluded  to  his  brief  visit  in  the 
United  States  in  1804,  when  he  traveled  no 
further  north  than  Philadelphia.  He  told  us 
that  he  passed  three  weeks  at  Monticello  with 
the  late  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  entertained  him  with 
an  extraordinary  project  of  his  inventive  but 
often  visionary  mind,  regarding  the  ultimate 
division  of  the  American  continent  into  three 
preat  Republics,  involving  the  conquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  of  the  ^uth  American  States.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  many  topics  regarding  the  United  States. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  furnished 
him  an  abundant  theme — for  topography,  cli¬ 
mates,  productions,  institution,  and  even  politi¬ 
cal  controversies,  were  all  familiar  to  him. 

Baron  Humboldt,  although  associated  inti¬ 
mately  with  kings,  is  evidently  a  friend  to  human 
liberty,  and  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
country.  He  made  some  very  interesting  re¬ 
marks  on  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  dowm  moral  pow'cr 
by  physical  force.  In  his  library  hung  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  of  the  king,  and  another  of  his 
owm  brother,  the  late  William  Humboldt,  the 
eminent  philologist  and  ethnological  antiquary. 

We  retired  greatly  gratified,  and  the  more  so, 
as  a  man  in  his  eighty-third  year  might  soon  pass 
away. 

When  we  were  about  leaving  Berlin,  I  ad¬ 
dressed  a  note  to  the  Baron,  expressing  our 
great  satisfaction  at  the  interview,  bidding  him 
farewell,  and  asking  for  his  autograph.  He 
readily  replied,  but,  instead  of  his  signature 
merely,  he  sent  an  interesting  original  letter, 
written  on  the  occasion,  from  which,  1  trust,  it 
is  not  improper  to  make  an  extract  of  senti¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  American  Constitution. 

After  some  very  kind  expressions  of  personal 
regard,  he  alludes  to  his  usual  residence  at 
Potsdam,  where  are  both  the  rural  palace  of 
the  king,  and  the  tombs  of  some  preceding 
monarchs  :  “  Compelled  to  return  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  country,  where  are  the  tombs  which 


I  shall  soon  occupy,  I  have  reserved  to  myself 
the  perusal  of”  —  certain  scientific  American 
papers  which  had  been  presented  to  him.  He 
then  adds  :  “  I  have  moral  reasons  to  fear  the 
immeasurable  aggrandizement  of  your  confede¬ 
racy — the  temptations  to  the  abuse  of  power, 
dangerous  to  the  Unipn,  (and  have  occasion 
also  to  fear)  the  distinct  individual  character 
of  the  other  populations  (descriptions  of  popu¬ 
lation)  of  America.  I  am  not  less  impressed 
by  the  great  advantages  which  the  pnysical 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  positive  science 
and  intelligence,  ought  to  derive  from  this  very 
aggrandizement— from  that  intelligence  which, 
by  peaceable  conquests,  facilitates  the  move¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  and  superimposes,  not 
without  violence,  new  classes  of  population 
upon  the  indigeneous  races  which  are  in  a 
course  of  rapid  extinction.  However  impos¬ 
ing  this  spectacle  may  be,  w’hich  is  being  real¬ 
ized  under  our  eyes,  and  is  preparing  another 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  developement  of  our  races,  I  already 
descry  the  distinct  epoch,  when  a  high  degree 
of  civilization,  and  institutions  free,  firm,  and 
peaceful  (three  elements  which  are  not  easily 
associated,)  shall  penetrate  into  the  tropical 
regions  w’here  the  high  table  lands  of  Mexico, 
Bogota,  Quito,  and  I’otosi  shall  come  to  re¬ 
semble  (in  their  institutions)  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.” 

The  letter  concludes  with  warm  personal 
good  wishes,  and  a  kind  message  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  “  equally  distinguished  by  his  vast  and 
solid  acquisitions  in  science  and  the  great  ame¬ 
nity  of  his  character.” 

The  signature  is  without  a  title  :  Ai.ex.vxdre 
IlruBOLDT,  a  Berlin,  5  Juillet  (it  should  have 
been  Aout,)  1851. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
vi.sit,  Baron  Von  Humboldt  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  new  production  of  Outline 
Form  of  Mountain  /’eaAs,in  w'hichhe  was  work¬ 
ing  up  original  observations  and  drawings  made 
during  the  course  of  his  various  wanderings. 
He  assured  us  that  the  greater  part  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  labor  was  of  necessity  performed  when- 
others  slept,  as  the  hours  of  usual  labor  were 
with  him  consumed  by  the  demands  of  the  king. 
He  added,  that  he  early  made  the  discovery 
that  he  could  get  on  very  well  with  four  hours 
of  sleep.  This,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  prodigious  performance  in  literary 
labor. 

Such  are  the  modest  and  unassuming  lan¬ 
guage  and  appearance  of  one  who  has,  in  per¬ 
son,  explored  a  larger  portion  of  our  globe 
than  any  other  living  traveler ;  of  a  philosopher 
who  has  illustrated  and  enlarged  almost  every 
department  of  human  knowledge  ;  general  phy¬ 
sics  and  chemistry,  geology,  natural  history, 
philology,  civil  antiquities  and  ethnography, 
have  all  been  illustrated  by  him. 

He  has  endured  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of 
opposite  climates,  and  seen  men  and  animals, 
and  plants,  under  every  phase  and  aspect.  His 
published  works  are  a  library.  His  faculties 
combine  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  with  the 
severity  of  science  ;  and  from  thq  culminating 
point  of  fourscore  years  and  four,  he  surveys 
all  his  vast  labors,  and  the  wide  panorama  of 
universal  science,  which,  as  probably  his  last 
babor,  be  is  now  presenting  to  his  fellow-men 
by  the  reflection  of  that  splendid  intellectual 
miiTor,  his  Kosmos — the  comprehensive  Hellen¬ 
ism,  which  expressed  both  the  universal  and 
the  beautiful. 

Such  is  the  philosopher,  who  of  all  living 
men  belongs  not  so  much  to  his  country  as  to 
mankind,  and  who,  when  he  departs  will  leave 
no  one  who  can  fill  his  place. 

We  dismiss  him,  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
inherit  blessings  beyond  the  grave,  and  find  in 
a  higher  state  of  being,  that  his  large  measure 
of  human  knowledge  is  infinitely  surpassed  by 
the  spiritual  illumination  and  revelations  of 
that  glorious  world. 

A  lecturer  on  chemistry  mentioned  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  caloric  (heat)  was  found  in 
snow,  an  Irishman  among  the  audience  g^ravely 
asked  how  many  snow-balls  it  would  take  to 
boil  a  tea-kettle ! 


BARDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Many  sparkling  passages  occur  in  “  Gilfillan’s 
Bards  of  the  Bible,”  republished  in  a  neat  form 
by  the  Harpers  of  this  city.  The  following  are 
illustrations : — 

“  The  Bible  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  figures ; 
its  words  and  its  thoughts  are  alike  poetical : 
it  has  gathered  around  its  central  truths  all 
natural  beauty  and  interest ;  it  is  a  temple  with 
one  altar  and  one  God,  but  illuminate  by  a 
thousand  varied  lights,  and  studded  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  ornaments.  It  has  substantially  but  one 
declaration  to  make,  but  it  utters  it  in  the 
voices  of  the  creation.  Shining  forth  from  the 
excellent  glory,  its  light  has  l^en  reflect^  on 
a  myriad  of  intervening  objects,  till  it  has  be¬ 
come  at  length  attempered  for  our  earthly  vision. 
It  now  beams  upon  us  at  once  from  the  heart  of 
man.  and  from  the  countenance  of  nature.  It 
has  aiTayed  itself  in  the  charms  of  fiction.  It 
has  gathered  new  beauty  from  the  works  of 
creation,  and  new  warmth  and  new  power  from 
the  very  passions  of  clay.  It  has  pressed  into 
its  service  the  animals  of  the  forest,  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  the  stars  of  heaven, — all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature.  The  lion  spurning  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  the  wild  roe  leaping  over  the 
mountains,  the  lamb  led  in  silence  to  the 
slaughter,  the  goat  speeding  to  the  wilderness, 
the  rose  blossoming  in  ^haron,  the  lilly  droop¬ 
ing  in  the  valley,  the  apple  tree  bowing  under 
its  fruit,  the  great  rock  shadowing  a  weary 
land,  the  river  gladdening  a  dry  place,  the 
moon  and  the  morning  star,  Carmel  by  the  sea, 
and  Tabor  in  the  mountains,  the  dew  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning,  the  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass,  the  rainbow  encompassing  a  dark  place, 
the  light  God’s  shadow,  the  thunder  His  voice, 
the  wind  and  the  earthquake  His  footsteps, — all 
such  varied  objects  are  made  as  if  naturally 
designed  from  their  creation  to  represent  Him 
to  whom  the  Book  and  all  its  emblems  point. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  book  has  ransacked  crea¬ 
tion  to  lay  its  treasures  on  Jehovah’s  altar, 
united  the  innumerable  r^s  of  a  far  streaming 
glory  on  the  little  hill  of  (Jalvary,  and  woven  a 
garland  for  the  bleeding  brow  of  Emmanuel, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  been  culled  from  the 
garden  of  a  universe. 

“  The  power  of  the  Bible  over  man  has  been 
long  and  obstinately  resisted ;  but  resisted  in 
vain.  For  ages  has  this  artless,  loosely  piled 
little  Book  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  keen¬ 
est  investigations,  a  fire  meanwhile  which  has 
consumed  contemptuously  the  mythology  of  the 
Iliad,  the  husbandry  of  the  Georgies,  the  his¬ 
torical  truth  of  Livy,  the  fables  of  the  Shaster, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran,  the  artistic  merit 
of  many  a  popular  poem,  the  authority  of  many 
a  work  of  philosophy  and  science.  And  yet 
there  the  Bible  lies  unhurt,  untouched,  with 
not  one  of  its  pages  singed,  with  not  even  the 
smell  of  fire  having  passed  upon  it.  Ma^  an 
attempt  has  been  matte  to  scare  away  this  Fiery 
Pillar  of  our  wanderings,  to  prove  it  a  mere 
natural  product  of  the  wilderness ;  but  still 
night  after  night  rises,  like  one  of  the  sure  and 
ever  shining  stars  in  the  vanguard  of  the  great 
march  of  man,  the  old  column  gliding  slow,  but 
guiding  certainly  to  future  lands  of  promise, 
both  in  the  life  that  is,  and  that  which  cometh 
hereafter. 

“  While  other  books  are  planets  shining  with 
reflected  radiance,  this  Book,  like  the  sun, 
shines  with  ancient  and  unborrowed  rays. 

“  Other  books,  after  shining  their  little  sea¬ 
son,  may  pgvish  in  flames  fiercer  than  those 
which  destroyed  the  Alexandrian  library  ;  this 
must  in^Gesence  remain  fine  os  gold,  but  incon¬ 
sumable  as  asbestos  in  the  general  conflagra¬ 
tion.” 

It  - - 

A  STRANGE  RACE 

IN  THK  UKART  Or  CALIFORNIA. 

Turouou  the  very  center  of  the  Great  Basin 
runs  the  Rio  Colorado  Chiquito,  or  Little  Red 
River.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  flows 
almost  doc  west,  and  empties  into  the  Colorado 
at  a  point  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
Walker’s  Pass.  About  one  hundred  miles  north 
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of  this,  and  running  almost  parallel  with  it,  is 
the  river  San  Juan.  Each  of  these  streams  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  Be¬ 
tween  them  stretches  an  immense  table  land, 
broken  occasionally  by  Sierras  of  no  great 
len^h,  which  shoot  up  above  the  general  ele¬ 
vation.  About  half-way  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  midway  in  the  wilderness  between  the 
Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande,  is  the  country  of 
the  Moquis.  From  the  midst  of  the  plain  rises 
abruptly  on  all  sides  a  Butte  of  considerable 
elevation,  the  top  of  which  is  as  flat  as  if  some 
great  power  had  sliced  off  the  summit.  Away 
up  here  the  Moquis  have  built  three  large  vil¬ 
lages,  where  they  rest  at  night  perfectly  secure 
from  the  fierce  tribes  who  live  to  the  north  and 
east  of  them.  The  sides  of  the  table-mountain  j 
are  almost  perpendicular  clifls,  and  the  top  can 
only  be  reached  up  a  steep  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  solid  rock.  Around  its  base  is  a  plain  of 
arable  land,  which  the  Moquis  cultivate  with 
great  assiduity.  Here  they  raise  all  kinds  of 
grain,  melons,  and  vegetables.  They  have  also 
a  number  of  orchards,  filled  with  many  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  The  peaches  they  raise.  Captain 
Walker  says,  are  particularly  fine.  They  have 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  very  few 
beasts  of  burden  or  cattle.  They  are  a  harm¬ 
less,  inoffensive  race — hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  make  very  little  resistance  when  attacked. 
The  warlike  Navajoes.  who  dwell  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  north-east  of  them,  are  in  the  habit 
of  sweeping  down  upon  them  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  driving  off  their  stock.  At  such 
times  they  gather  up  all  that  is  movable  from 
their  farms,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  their  moun¬ 
tain  stronghold.  Here  their  enemies  dare  not 
follow  them.  MTien  a  stranger  approaches, 
they  appear  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and 
houses,  watching  his  movements.  One  of  their 
villages,  at  which  Captain  Walker  stayed  for 
a  few  days,  is  five  or  six  hundred  yards  long. 
The  houses  are  geuerally  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  some  of  adobe.  They  are  very  snug 
and  comfortable,  and  many  of  them  are  two, 
and  even  three  stories  high.  The  inhabitants 
are  considerably  advanced  in  some  of  the  arts, 
and  manufacture  excellent  woollen  clothing, 
blankets,  leather,  basket-work,  and  pottery. 
Unlike  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  women  work  within  doors,  ihe  men  per¬ 
forming  all  the  farm  and  out-door  labor.  As  a 
race,  tfcy  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  Digger 
Indians  of  California.  Indeed,  the  women  are 
tolerably  fair,  in  consequence  of  not  being  so 
much  exposed  to  the  sun.  Among  them  Captain 
Walker  saw  three  perfectly  white,  with  white 
hair  and  yellow  eyes.  He  saw  two  others  of 
the  same  kind  at  the  Zani  villages,  nearer  the 
Rio  Grande.  They  were  no  doubt  Albinos, 
and  probably  gave  rise  to  the  rumors  which 
have  prevailed  of  the  existence  of  white  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Basin. 

The  Moquis  have  probably  assisted  nature  in 
levelling  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  a  site  for 
their  villages.  They  have  cut  down  the  rocks 
in  many  places,  and  have  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rock  a  number  of  large  rooms,  for  manu¬ 
facturing  woollen  cloths.  Their  only  arms  are 
bows  and  arrows,  although  they  never  war  with 
any  other  tribe.  The  Navajoes  carry  off  their 
stock  without  opposition.  But  unlike  almost 
every  other  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  continent, 
they  are  scrupulously  honest.  Captain  Walker 
says  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  articles  may 
be  left  exposed  and  they  will  not  touch  them. 

Many  of  the  women  are  beautiful,  with 
forms  of  faultless  symmetry.  They  are  very 
neat  and  clean,  and  dress  in  quite  a  picturesque 
costume  of  their  own  manufacture.  They  wear 
a  dark  robe  with  a  red  border,  gracefully 
draped  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arm  and 
shoulder  bare.  They  have  most  l^autiftil  hair, 
which  they  arrange  with  weat  care.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  female  may  be  smown  from  her  man¬ 
ner  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  virgins  part  their 
hair  in  the  middle  behind,  and  twist  each  parcel 
around  a  hoop  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
This  is  nicely  smoothed  and  oiled,  and  fastened 
to  each  side  of  the  head,  something  like  a  large 
rosette.  The  effect  is  very  striking.  The  mar¬ 
ried  women  wear  their  hair  twisted  into  a  club 
behind. 


The  Moquis  farm  in  the  plain  by  day,  and ' 
retire  to  their  villages  on  the  mountain  at  night. 
They  irrigate  their  lands  by  means  of  the  small 
streams  running  out  of  the  mountain.  Some¬ 
times,  when  it  fails  to  snow  on  the  mountains 
in  winter,  their  crops  are  bad.  For  this  reason 
they  always  keep  two  or  three  years’  provisions 
laid  up,  for  fear  of  famine.  Altogether,  they 
are  a  most  extraordinary  people,  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  aborigines  yet  discovered  on  this 
continent.  They  have  never  had  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  of  course  their  civilization 
originated  with  themselves.  IVhat  a  field  is 
here  for  the  adventurous  traveler?  We  have 
rarely  listened  to  anything  more  interesting 
than  Captain  Walker’s  plain,  unaffected  story  of 
his  travels  in  the  Great  Basin. — San  Francisco 
Herald. 

— — -  - 

FBiaAL.K  BEAUTY 

IS  OLD  K.VOLAXD  ASD  HST  KNGLAXD. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  there  is  more  of 
what  is  called  chiseled  beauty  in  America  than 
in  Europe — that  the  features  of  the  women  are 
finer,  and  the  head  more  classical.  But  here 
ends  the  triumph  of  our  sisters  of  the  West; 
their  busts  are  inferior  to  those  we  admire  at 
home,  and  a  certain  attenuation  in  the  whole 
figure  gives  the  idea  of  fragility  and  decay.* 

And  this  idea  is  correct.  Wnat  they  want  is 
soundness  of  constitution ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  want,  their  finely  cut  faces,  taken  gene¬ 
rally,  are  pale  instead  of  fair,  and  sallow  when 
they  should  be  rosy.  In  this  country,  a  woman 
is  in  the  prime  of  her  attractions  at  thirty-five, 
and  she  frequently  remains  almost  stationary 
till  fifty,  or  else  declines  gradually  and  grace¬ 
fully,  like  a  beautiful  day  melting  into  a  lovely 
evening.  In  America,  twenty-five  is  the  fare¬ 
well  line  of  beauty  in  woman,  beyond  which 
comes  deeay ;  at  thirty-five,  she  looks  weary 
and  worn,  her  flat  chest  symbolizing  the  col¬ 
lapsed  heart  within ;  and  at  forty,  you  see  her 
in  her  thin  and  haggard  features  alt  the  marks 
of  premature  age. 

It  is  customary  to  regard  this  as  the  effect  of 
climate ;  but  some  think  it  folly  to  go  to  an 
ultimate  cause,  when  the  whole  system  of  arti¬ 
ficial  life  in  America  offers  direct  defiance,  as 
they  assert,  to  the  known  hygienic  laws.  This 
view  is  supported  with  great  intrepidity  by  a 
woman’s  journal  in  Providence,  called  the  Una 
— not  a  Lady’s  Magazine,  fair  reader,  but  a  regu¬ 
lar  broad-sheet,  written  by  and  for  women, 
w'hose  leading  articles  are  on  women’s  rights, 
and  whose  fSvertisements  are  from  women- 
doctors,  women -professors,  women -lecturers, 
women  everything.  Una  admits  the  fleeting 
character  of  her  countiy women’s  charms,  and 
contrasts  more  especially  Old  England  with 
New  England,  yielding  frankly  the  pas  in 
beauty  to  the  former.  She  hints,  we  must  own, 
at  some  very  problematical  causes  of  the  early 
loss  of  female  charms  in  America — such  as 
“  the  bounding  of  life’s  horizon  by  the  petty 
cares  that  wait  on  meat,  drink,  and  raiment ;  the 
absence  of  genial  and  improving  intercourse, 
and  of  earnest  interest  in  the  hopes  and  fortunes 
of  the  race ;  and  the  little  rivalries  and  little 
aspirations  on  which,  for  lack  of  better  objects, 
so  many  a  soul  is  fain  to  waste  its  energies.” 
All  this  is  very  well  for  the  philosophic  Una, 
who  pays  her  taxes  under  protest,  since  she  had 
no  voice  in  laying  them  on;  but  the  implied 
notion,  that  our  pretty  countrywomen  have  no 
pet^  cares  connected  with  their  food,  no  little 
rivalries  and  little  aspirations,  but  plenty  of 
earnest  interest  in  the  destinies  of  the  race — is 
very  complimentary.  After  flourishing  a  little, 
however,  about  these  grievances,  which,  we  fear, 
are  not  wholly  unknown  to  our  ^glish  beauties, 
^e  proceeds  to  the  main  point.  “  What,”  she 
asks,  “  is  the  diet  of  New  England  generally  ? 
Hot  biscuits,  fat  pork,  and  tea !  these  are  the 
staples.  They  are  varied  with  preserves,  made 
pound  for  pound,  and  endless  varieties  of  cake, 
and  the  inevitable  pie.  Pastry,  which  most 
children  in  England  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
until  they  get  their  long  frocks,  or  tailed  coats 
on,  is  here  the  everyday  food  of  young  and  old. 
Salt  pork  is  cheap — that  is,  greasy  fulsomeness 
makes  it  pall  sooner  on  the  appetite  than  any 


^ther  meat,  and  so  it  forms  the  piece  de  resist¬ 
ance  at  almost  all  tables,  except  those  who  live 
within  hail  of  a  butcher,  and  whose  owners  are 
well  to  do  in  the  world.  Tea  is  the  grand  pana¬ 
cea  for  all  fatig;ue,  low  spirPs,  dampness,  cold¬ 
ness,  pain  in  the  head  and  in  the  b^k,  and,  in 
short  for  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ; 
the  quantity  taken  by  middle-aged  and  elderly- 
women  almost  surpasses  belief.  Certainly,  to 
put  the  average  at  six  or  eight  cups  a  day  would 
be  setting  it  low  enough.” 

What  mere  human  beauty  could  stand  these 
horrors?  Fancy  Miss  Angelina,  dressed  for  her 
first  ball,  and  sitting  down,  before  she  goes  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  to  keep  up  the 
stamina  with  just  a  little  snack  of  fat  pork, 
gooseberry-jam,  and  pumpkin-pie!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  this  young  lady  should  wither  at 
twenty-five?  Yet  fat  pork  has  its  advocates. 
Cobbett  was  delighted  with  the  fondness  of  the 
Americans  for  “  extreme  unction,”  and  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  force  the  greasy  dish  upon  the  English 
palate,  affirming  that  a  dislike  to  fat  pork  was  a 
decided  symptom  of  insanity.  We  may  allude, 
likewise,  to  the  important  part  played  by  hogs’ 
lard  in  the  composition  of  cosmetics.  'Ae 
thousand  and  one  kinds  of  psiste  and  pomatum 
for  the  skin  and  hair  are  all  of  this  substance, 
only  differing  a  little  in  the  color  and  perfume ; 
and  in  nineteen  ca.ses  out  of  twenty,  hogs’  lard 
is  bears’  grease.  Why  should  a  substance  im¬ 
prove  beauty  when  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and 
destroy  it  when  taken  into  the  stomach  ?  This 
is  a  question  we  leave  to  be  settled  between  Z7na 
and  the  chemists. 

Another  cause  of  the  unhappy  condition  of 
female  beauty  in  America  is  stated  by  the  out¬ 
spoken  Una  to  be — the  dirtiness  of  the  fair  sex. 
This  is  dreadful.  Not  one  woman  in  ten,  she 
asserts,  permits  cold  water  to  touch  her  whole 
person  every  day,  and  not  one  in  five  performs 
the  same  ablution  once  a  week ;  “  while,  if  the 
truth  could  at  once  be  flashed  forth  from  its 
hiding-place,  it  would  show  still  longer  intervals, 
from  the  bare  thought  of  which  imagination 
shrinks*.”  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  case  in 
this  respect  as  regards  the  majority  of  our  own 
countrywomen ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are 
afraid  to  a.sk. 

The  wrath  of  Una  falls  next  irpon  the  sleeping 
accommodation.  “  Three-quarters  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  she  tells  us,  “  sleep  in  slightly  enlarg^M 
coffins ;  *’  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  capital  plan  it  is, 
for  if  the  fourth  quarter  were  stowed  with  the 
rest,  the  people  might  as  well  be  in  their  graves 
at  one '.  These  coffins  are  called  bedrooms,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  large  enough 
to  hold  a  bed,  a  light-stand,  and  a  wash-stand ; 
and  “  they  are  often  rendered  redolent  of  sweet¬ 
ness  by  thickets  of  coats,  pantaloons,  dresses, 
and  petticoats  hung  on  the  walls.”  This  is  so 
faithful  a  sketch  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  middle- 
class  Londoners,  that  one  might  fancy  Una  to 
be  speaking,  by  mistake,  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question,  till  we  hear  that  the  dens  described 
are  “  purified  by  the  perfumes  of  the  adjoining 
kitchen,  and  the  dead,  dry  heat  of  its  red-hot 
stove.  Here  ‘  pa,  ma,  and  the  baby,’  with  now 
and  then  a  brace  of  small  fry  in  a  ‘  trundle-bed,’ 
seethe  and  swelter  through  the  winter  nights, 
and  fit  themselves  admirably  for  facing  the  nor’- 
wester  in  the  morning.  Here,  when  one  of  the 
family  is  sick,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  die  ;  ^ausc 
a  fever  almost  inevitably  takes  the  typhoid  form 
from  the  foetid  atmosphere  around,  and  the  strug¬ 
gling  currents  of  health  are  sent  stagnating  back 
to  the  burdened  heart  and  lungs.” 

To  this  point,  Una  makes  out  no  case  es¬ 
pecially  against  her  countrywomen ;  and  if  the 
argument  ended  here,  we  would  have  to  bring 
in  nature  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  American  women.  But  now,  at  the  very 
fag-end  of  the  discourse,  comes  the  whole  gist  of 
the  matter,  and  we  see  why  it  is  that  Engli^ 
women  are  superior  in  freshness  of  looks,  and  in 
their  duration  of  beauty,  not  only  to  their  trans¬ 
atlantic  sisters,  but  to  the  women  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  “  Ail  day  long  in  winter,” 
says  Una,  “  the  stove-heat  burns  into  the  brain, 
and  withers  the  cheeks,  and  palsies  the  muscles, 
and  enfeebles  the  step;  and  though  summer 
comes  with  its  outer  air  and  its  fruits  and  flow- 
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era,  the  loads  it  is  asked  to  remove  are  too  mueV 
for  it,  and  the  years  circle  round,  the  weary, 
aimless,  soul-consuming  years,  and  the  bad  diet, 
and  the  uncleanly  habits,  and  the  foul  air  and 
the  hot  stove  have  done  their  miserable  work. 
Beauty  is  gone,  health  is  vanished,  hope  has  set, 
and  the  young  mother,  who  should  be  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  shed  beauty  and  goodness  and  light 
around  her,  has  shrunken  mournfullv  into  the 
forlorn  and  wrinkled  and  unlovely  old  woman. 
When  will  our  countrywomen  awake  and  ponder 
the  things  that  concern  their  peace? ” 

The  stove,  in  fact,  including  the  foot-stove, 
or  chaufferette,  is  the  great  enemy  to  beauty 
throughout  the  world.  Wherever  this  is  used, 
there  is  no  such  thing  seen  in  the  woman  as 
middle  age ;  all  are  either  young  and  pretty — 
if  nature  has  bestowed  chann.a — or  old  and  ugly. 
The  blooming  middle  age  of  the  Englishwomen 
is  the  ^and  distinctive  feature  of  our  island: 
and  it  is  owing  neither  to  the  absence  of  fat 
pork  in  their  diet,  nor  to  the  presence,  in  their 
feelings,  of  earnest  interest  in  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  but  simply  to  their  inhaling  a  pretty 
considerable  quantity  of  fresh  air,  both  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  Not  that  they  imbibe  enough : 
far  from  it  Their  steeping  arrangements  and 
their  ablutions  are  both  very  imperfect,  we 
know ;  but  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  their 
negli^nce  in  these  respects,  though  hurtful  to 
themselves,  is  not  advantageous  to  us  of  the  ru¬ 
der  sex.  Things  are  bad  enough  with  us  as  they 
are ;  but  if  English  women  “  awoke  and  pondered 
the  things  that  concern  their  peace,”  what  would 
become  of  the  peace  of  the  men? — Chambers' 
Journal. 


THE  POLITICAL  PROSPECTS 

OF  IHK  COCNTRV. 

The  objects  of  this  magazine  are  not  political, 
in  the  ordinarily  received  sense  of  the  term.  Yet 
its  proprietors  and  conductors  are  American  citi¬ 
zens,  and  glory  in  the  name.  We  love  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  heartily  devoted  to  its  free  institu¬ 
tions.  In  its  behalf  we  are  ready  to  peril  life 
itself,  and  all,  also,  which  life  makes  dear,  and 
which  men  may  honorably  sacrifice  in  a  good 
cause.  We  exult  in  the  consciousness  that  we, 
ourselves,  hold  and  exercise  our  share  of  the 
sovereignty  which  abides  inalienably  in  the 
people ;  and  the  last  thing  we  should  think  of 
doing  would  be  to  abdicate  that  high  preroga¬ 
tive.  We  are  bound  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
public  men,  and  the  progress  and  tendency  of 
public  affairs,  as  being  ourselves  a  part  and 
parcel  thereof. 

It  belongs  to  us  to  think,  to  form  opinions,  to 
judge  of  the  right  and  wrong,  to  look  into  the 
future  of  the  country,  to  plan  for  its  good,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  opportunity,  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  evil,  to  the  extent  of  our  power ;  and 
this  responsibility  we  do  not  lay  aside  by  be¬ 
coming  the  conductors  of  a  magazine.  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  attaches  to  us  as  truly  here  as 
when  we  vote  for  Presidents  and  members  of 
Congress.  We  are  jealous  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  position,  here  as  elsewhere,  as  having  al¬ 
ways  a  concern  in  regard  to  “The  Political 
Prospects  of  the  Country.” 

The  subscribers  and  readers  of  this  magazine, 
for  whose  use  alone  it  is  published,  and  by  whose 
favor  alone  it  exists,  are  of  all  parties  and  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  them 
we  are  bound  to  “hnow  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West no  Whigs,  no  Democrats ;  we 
know  them  only  as  a  part  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  know  that 
they  are  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East 
and  the  West — Whigs  and  Democrats.  And! 
when  they  invite  us  to  visit  their  houses  andj 
counting  rooms,  honor  and  courtesy  require  of 
us,  that  in  giving  utterance,  with  the  freedom 
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that  becomes  American  citizenship,  to  our  own 
views  of  public  affairs,  we  should  only  do  it  in 
such  form  and  .to  such  extent  as  is  consistent 
with  good  neighborhood,  and  the  Intercourse  of 
gentlemen,  who  spontaneously  accord  the  same 
respect  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others 
which  they  exact  from  others  for  their  own. 
Standing  aloof  from  all  party  aims  and  entangle¬ 
ments,  and  looking  Iieyond  all  sectional  interests 
and  excitements,  our  object  in  this  brief  exposi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  may  be  called  rather  patriotic  than 
political. 

Exercising,  therefore,  the  mingled  freedom 
and  candor  which  self-respect  compels  us  alike 
to  demand  and  to  exhibit,  we  propose  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
arrived  at,  and  which  we  think  are  fairly  de¬ 
serving  of  the  sober  consideration  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  We  are  not  willing  to  trifle  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  such  gi’ave  importance  as  the  political 
welfare  of  a  country  so  great  and  glorious  os 
ours ;  but  shall  speak  our  own  earnest  convic¬ 
tions,  content  that  others  shall  judge  of  their 
valiJe  after  hearing  our  reasons. 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  a  very  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  political  conditions  of 
our  country  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  This  is  seen  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  country,  and  in  the  tone 
of  debates,  in  utterances  of  the  press,  and  in 
the  votes  of  the  people  wherever  elections  have 
been  held. 

The  cause  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact.  The 
administration,  which  had  swept  the  whole 
country,  carrying  an  ovenvhelming  majority 
in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  met  its  first 
Congress,  assured  of  a  friendly  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one  in  its  favor,  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  party  for  the  most  part  welt  united  as  to 
all  measures  of  public  policy.  There  was  some 
feeling  of  disappointment  on  account  of  several 
rather  unfortunate  diplomatic  appointments, 
some  of  which  have  already  •  required  several. 
And  then  there  was  the  serious  and  apparently 
incurable  split  between  the  “  Hards  ”  and  the 
“Softs”  in  the  State  of  New  York.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  there  was  as  good  a  state  of 
feeling  as  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected  in  a  calm 
time,  when  no  great  party  struggle  is  pending. 

And  as  to  these  minor  and  local  alienations, 
it  was  the  part  of  wise  statesmen  and  far-seeing  | 
politicians  to  slide  over  the  difficulty,  by  getting 
the  men  engaged  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  important  measures,  involv¬ 
ing  great  principles  and  wide-spreading  conse¬ 
quences,  on  which  those  who  had  created  the 
administration  would  be  brought  to  counsel 
j  and  act  together.  Such  would  have  lieen  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports 
— a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty ;  and 
one  that  was  urgently  pressed  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  government,  in  order  to  stop  the  undue 
accumulation  of  specie  in  the  treasury.  Had 
the  administration  resolutely  enlisted  Congress 
ill  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  question,  the 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  the  case  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  our  relations  with  Mexico  and  Spain, 
and  the  like,  it  would  have  carried  the  good 
will  of  the  country,  and,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  consolidated  the  bulk  of  its  party 
in  Congress,  so  as  to  ride  out  the  storm  of  par¬ 
tial  discontents. 

But  other  counsels  prevailed.  Instead  of 
bending  its  efforts  to  the  discharge  of  present 
duties,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  pre¬ 


sent  support  and  cooperation,  the  project  seems 
to  have  been  taken  up  of  overleaping  present 
questions,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  remote  con¬ 
tingency,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining 
strength  to  carry  the  party  through  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  now  almost  three  years  ahead. 
With  this  view,  as  it  appears,  the  task  was 
undertaken  of  legislati';  g  in  regard  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  States  that  may  be  formed  in 
years  or  centuries  to  come,  over  the  vast  cen¬ 
tral  region  of  this  continent,  where  as  yet  no 
white  man  oams  a  foot  of  land,  and  where  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  missionaries 
and  government  cmploy6s,  can  even  plant  him¬ 
self  as  a  squatter,  without  violating  a  law  of 
Congress.  It  is  impossible  for  a  candid  and 
impartial  observer  not  to  see  that  this  ill-con¬ 
ceived  policy  has  been  as  disastrous  to  the 
administration  as  it  was  short-sighted  and 
absurd  in  its  original  contrivance.  “  Sufficient ' 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  It  was  more 
important  for  the  administration  to  get  strength 
enough  to  carry  it  through  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  and  through  the  State  elections  of  this 
spring  and  summer,  than  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
mote  contingencies  of  the  year  1856.  Nothing 
short  of  easy  and  triumphant  success  could 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.  In  the 
present  case,  this  indorsement  is  greatly  want¬ 
ing. 

Earl/in  January,  on  the  first  resumption  of 
business  after  the  holidays.  Senator  Douglas  in¬ 
troduced  his  bill  for  organizing  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  press¬ 
ing  it  to  a  very  speedy  adoption  by  Congress, 
and  with  the  general  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  backed  by  the  wh9le  influence  of  the  Kx- 
ecutive  branch  of  the  government,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
After  a  brief  debate,  the  author  of  the  bill  an¬ 
nounced  his  wishes  and  hopes  of  bringing  the 
bill  to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  ensuing 
Saturday.  And  the  country  was  led  to  expect 
that,  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sra- 
ate,  it  would  be  rushed  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  help  of  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  without  allowing  time  for  an  opposition  to 
rally  its  forces.  And  opinion  was  generally 
expressed,  in  political  circles  of  all  parties, 
that  a  plan  so  well  laid,  and  pushed  with  such 
boldness,  and  backed  by  such  influences,  was 
very  likely  to  succeed;  and  that  its  success 
once  attained,  the  difficulty  of  undoing  what 
had  been  done  would  lead  the  body  of  the 
people  to  “  acquiesce  ”  in  it  as  a  fact  accom¬ 
plished,  and  now  unalterable. 

But  such  was  not  the  fated  result.  The 
debate  continued  in  the  Senate  till  the  9th  of 
March,  and  then  the  bill  was  crowded  through 
the  Senate  by  a  msyority  large  enough  to  be 
sure,  but  only  by  a  prolonged  sitting  held 
throughout  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  final 
vote  was  not  taken  until  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  in  circumstances  that  did 
not  confer  any  moral  force  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Senate,  or  prepare  the  people  to  acqui¬ 
escence  more  cordially  in  the  result.  On  the 
contrary,  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  into  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
other  house,  and  the  leading  supporters  of  the 
bill  found  occasion  repeatedly  to  renew  the 
debate  after  the  bill  had  passed.  The  bill  was 
then  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  it  lay  on  the  speaker’s  table,  until  at 
length,  on  the  2lBt,  it  was  taken  up  on  motion 
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of  Mr.  Catting,  one  of  the  “Hards”  of  New 
York,  sold  after  a  very  sharp  debate,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee  of  the  whoie  on  the 
State  of  the  Union — a  step  which  its  frieilds  de¬ 
clared  at  the  time,  was  tantamount  to  killing 
the  bill.  No  less  than  fifty-nine  Northern 
Democrats  voted  for  Mr.  Cutting’s  motion. 
Such  is  the  position  into  which  two  months’ 
agitation  of  the  Nebraska  bill  has  driven  the 
administration,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 
Its  leading  and  distinctive  measure,  on  which 
it  hod,  and  to  which  it  had,  j>ostponed  all  other 
measures  of  public  policy,  staked  everything,  is 
broken  down  and  ignominiously  ttalled  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole. 

Before  the  country,  its  success  has  been  even 
more  extraordinary  in  dashing  the  hopes  of  the 
administration.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  always 
Democratic,  a  senator  was  to  be  chosen  to  take 
his  seat  during  the  height  of  the  Nebraska 
excitement ;  and  the  man  who  was  cho.sea  was 
Mr.  Pitt  Fessenden,  a  well  known  Whig  aboli¬ 
tionist  of  the  strongest  cla.s8.  The  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  “  King’s  Own,”  the  home 
of  the  President,  who  is  personally  very  popu¬ 
lar  there,  the  last  to  surrender  its  Democratic 
standards, — this  State  held  its  election  the 
Tuesday  following  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  in 
regard  to  which  there  was  a  special  interest 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  tlie  legislature  now 
chosen  has  to  elect  two  United  States  Senators, 
to  fill  the  seats  of  Messrs.  Norris  and  Williams, 
who  both  voted  for  the  bill.  To  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  every  body,  a  decided  Anti-Nebra-^ka 
legislature  is  chosen,  and  the  governor  himself 
owes  his  election  by  a  large  majority,  to  his 
personal  popularity  and  his  openly  avowed  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  bill.  The  State  of  Connecticut, 
also,  which  is  generally  Democratic,  has  just 
chosen  a  legislature  which  is  to  elect  a  senator 
to  be  colleague  with  Governor  Toucey,  who 
voted  for  the  bill.  The  last  legislature  was 
Democratic  by  almost  two  to  one  ;  the  present 
is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  especially  to  its  leading  and  distinc¬ 
tive  measure.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
Democratic  last  year,  has  done  the  same  thing. 
In  a  word,  wherever  the  people  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak,  they  have  given  a  judgment 
even  more  decisive  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  have  uttered  it  without 
any  of  the  tremulousness  of  tone  which  comes 
from  Congressmen  elected  about  two  years  ago. 
The  right  or  wrong  of  the  case,  we  have  not  been 
called  to  consider,  but  only  the  results,  os  they 
affect  the  political  prospects  of  the  country  at 
the  present  moment. 

Such  is  the  situation  to  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  reduced  itself,  through  the  effect 
of  a  single  measure  to  which  it  failed  of  being 
able  to  guaranty  success.  There  has  never 
been  an  instance,  in  this  country,  of  so  com¬ 
plete  a  disaster,  effected  by  a  single  move. 
Nor  is  any  way  apparent  in  which  it  can  be 
retrieved.  If  the  Nebraska  bill  shall  finally 
be  carried,  after  these  demonstrations,  it  will 
only  make  the  wounds  more  incurable  which 
the  victory  will  inflict  upon  its  opponents. 
Should  the  administration  be  finally  voted 
down  in  this  favorite  movement,  its  weakness 
will  render  it  impossible  to  rally  the  country 
or  Gongre»*  in  support  of  any  other  leading 
meamire,  or  class  of  measures,  by  which  posi¬ 
tion  might  be  recqvered.  And  even  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  backing  down,  and  abandoning  a 
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scheme  which  has  cost  so  much  more  than  it 
is  worth,  will  not  mend  the  matter  any  more 
than  backing  out  of  the  Moldo  Wallachian 
provinces,  will  help  the  Czar  out  of  his  per¬ 
plexing  dilemma.  The  administration  neither 
has,  nor  can  have,  any  prestige  of  power  or 
influence  which  it  can  carry  into  the  campaign 
of  1856,  as  capital  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
candidate  who  shall  represent  its  policy  for 
the  succession.  It  has  done  its  best  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  rival  ticket  to  waik  over  the 
course  at  the  next  election.  Nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  this  result,  but  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  rival  ticket  able  to  avail  itself  of  so 
favorable  an  opportunity.  • 

We  have  not  space  at  command,  this  month, 
to  discuss  the  conditions  of  the  different  candi¬ 
dates,  whose  names  might  be  thought  of  in  this 
connection,  to  show  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
seizing  the  prize  thus  temptingly  set  before 
them.  But  there  is  one  man  who  most  strangely 
comes  up  to  view  out  of  this  complication.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  political  history, 
that  the  man,  who,  of  all  others,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  most  effectually  and  finally 
prostrated  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
should  now,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  thrust,  with¬ 
out  any  agency  of  his  own,  into  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  position  for  the  presidency,  than  any 
other  politician  in  the  country.  And  there  is 
not  the  sliglitcst  danger  that  he  will  not  be 
found  possessed  of  the  requisite  political  tact  to 
use  his  opportunities  to  the  very  utmost. 

Governor  Seward  is  the  deepest  and  most 
adroit  political  tactician  now  on  the  stage.  No 
man  looks  so  far  ahead  to  discern  coming  con¬ 
tingencies,  prosperous  or  adverse.  No  man 
now  in  the  field,  has  succeeded  so  many  times 
in  conquering  impossibilities,  or  has  so  many 
times  been  found  with  his  dish  right  side  up 
when  it  rained  comfits.  No  other  man  has  so 
skilfully  hit  the  time  of  concession  to  one  class 
of  interests  or  prejudices,  which  can  be  taken 
without  driving  off  those  of  another  class. 
Who,  like  him,  can  go  so  far  in  compliance  with 
Bishop  Hughes,  without  forfeiting  the  support 
of  the  Native  Americans  ?  What  other  Whig 
sustains  so  heartily  the  most  ultra  measures  of 
Democracy!  Mlio  that  is  so  radical  in  politics 
can  yet  win  the  support  of  the  highest  Conser¬ 
vatives!  After  the  passing  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  it  was  Mr.  Feward  who 
devised  the  expedient  of  “  acquiescence,”  in 
those  measures,  as  a  test  of  political  soundness, 
which  should  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  compro¬ 
mise,  without  directly  crossing  the  conscience 
or  the  consistency  of  its  opponents — a  formula 
now  rendered  technical  and  of  indisputable  ortho¬ 
doxy,  by  being  incorporated  into  the  inaugural 
speech  of  Preadent  Pierce.  While  so  many 
deeds  and  declarations  of  the  past  must  com¬ 
mand  for  him  the  support  of  anti-slavery  men, 
the  perfect  and  masterly  inactivity  which  he 
has  maintained  towards  the  compromise,  leaves 
its  friends  without  a  handle  to  object  against 
one  who  has  treated  it  more  practically  as  a 
“  finality,”  than  many  of  its  loudest  champions. 

There  are  many  more  considerations  than  we 
have  now  time  to  present,  showing  how  sneess- 1 
fully  the  administration  has  worked  its  cards  ^ 
to  open  the  way  for  Governor  Seward  to  the 
succession.  By  turning  off  to  its  by-game,  the  | 
administration  has  precluded  itself  fl^m  the  j 
power  of  making  anything  like  a  satisfactory 


adjustment  of  the  tariff.  Any  expedient  it  cao 
now  carry  will  be  but  temporary  and  inadequate; 
and  so  that  question  will  be  left  open  to  the 
agitations  of  the  next  presidential  conflict. 
Governor  Sca'ard’s  well  known  position  in 
reg^ard  to  the  whole  class  of  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  Nebraska  Wll,  will  go  far  to 
secure  to  him  enough  Northern  votes  to  elect 
him.  His  Whig  views  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff 
for  protection  will  make  up  for  any  uncertainty 
that  might  remain  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Ohio,  where  the 
great  interests  of  salt,  coal,  and  iron,  would 
eagerly  grasp  at  the  hopes  of  continued  or 
increased  protection  which  his  success  would 
bring.  The  hemp  interests  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana, 
could  hardly  fail  of  carrying  those  States  in  his 
favor,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  apparent  that  he 
will  receive  a  strong  support  at  the  North.  His 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvements,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  administration  has 
sacrificed  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  the 
Pacific,  will  greatly  strengthen  him  in  the 
North-West,  and  may  even  give  him  the  vote  of 
Missouri,  where,  as  in  the  other  Southern  States 
named,  the  slavery  interest  is  rather  less  abso¬ 
lutely  dominant  than  it  is  in  the  South  generally. 

We  have  thus  cursorily  exhibited  thedisastrons 
effects  to  the  administration,  from  the  political 
crime  which  it  perpetrated,  in  making  the 
blander  of  committing  itself  to  a  measure  which 
it  could  not  carry  ;  and  also,  some  of  the  ulterior 
political  results  which  now  appear  probable. 
Events  will  soon  show  whether  our  speculationa 
are  sensible,  or  whether  they  are  foolish.  We 
shall  patriotically  acquiesce,  as  good  citizens,  ia 
whatever  may  be  the  issue. 


THE  POTATO. 

This  plant,  whose  edible  tubers,  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  have  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  either  luxury  or  prime  neces¬ 
sity,  is  indiginous  M)  Pern,  and  perhaps  the 
neighboring  coimtries  and  Mexico.  It  may  still 
be  seeu  growing  wild  ia  its  native  habitat,  where 
it  seems  to  prefer  rocky  cliflh  near  the  coast,  or 
overhanging  the  sea.  It  bears  a  pure  white 
blossom ;  and  the  best  variety  is  considered  the 
one  with  yellow  tubers. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
that  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  Potato 
into  Europe,  owing  to  its  having  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Potatus,  or  Sweet  Potato; 
but  its  introduction  is  pretty  generally  imputed 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Girardo,  an  old  English 
botanist,  in  his  Herbal,  which  was  published  in 
1597,  speaks  of  having  raised  potatoes  in  his 
garden  at  London,  in  1590. 

Potatoes  are  now  very  largely  cultivated  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  they  are  an  important  article  of  diet ; 
and  in  Switzerland,  next  to  Ireland,  are  found 
their  greatest  consumers.  About  seventy  years 
ago  they  were  introduced  into  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  But  the  potato 
can  never  become  a  staple  article  of  produce  in 
those  countries;  fmr  it  does  not  thrive  in  a 
tropical  climate,  unless  at  an  elevation 
about  four  thousand  feet.  o> 

- - 

Mrs.  Parting^ton  says  it  makes  no  diffbrence 
to  her  if  flour  is  dear  or  cheap ;  she  always  has 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  half  a  dollar’s  wMth. 
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POLARIZED  LIGHT— ITS  ITTILITV. 


When  an  isolated  principle,  or  truth,  in  anj 
branch  of  science  is  discovered,  the  question  Is 
immediately  asked,  eui  bono?  quid  utile?  of 
vHiat  use  is  it  T  Franklin  answer^  this  question 
for  all  time  by  asking  another,  viz ;  “  What  is 
the  use  of  a  new-born  babe?”  Of  what  use  or 
Importance  to  man  was  it  that,  in  1810,  M.  Halus 
discovered  that  the  different  sides  of  a  ray  of 
light  are  possessed  of  different  properties  in 
relation  to  the  plane  of  its  incidence  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  most  obscure  of  all  scientific  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  yet  we  shall  soon  see  how  triumphantly 
the  caviller  is  ulenced,  and  how  liberally  even 
this  little  fountain  has  poured  its  treasures  into 
the  lap  of  art. 

Without  entering  into  the  elucidation  of  the 
fKts,  we  will  enumerate  them  as  they  occur  to  us. 

When  ^lass  is  properly  annealed,  and  of  a  good 
quality,  it  exhibits  no  change  of  colors  when 
examined  by  polarized  light.  If  the  glass  has  not 
been  properly  annealed,  &e  polariscope  instantly 
detects  the  defect  by  the  display  of  colors.  The 
annealing  of  glass  is  expensive,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  often  slights  this  part  of  his  work.  Glass 
tumblers,  pitchers,  decanters,  tubes,  etc.,  not  well 
annealed,  break  often  uMn  the  slightest  scratch, 
or  upon  the  sudden  application  of  heat  or  cold. 
Glass  tumblers  will  often  crack  when  a  piece  of 
ice  is  left  in  them,  and  frequently  break  when  set 
away  by  themselves,  owing  to  some  slight  scratch 
which  they  might  have  received  a  week  previous. 

Following  the  directions  laid  down  in  treatises 
on  polarized  light,  a  few  little  plates  of  glass,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  Nicol’s  prism  and  a  piece  of  glass 
blackened  on  one  tide,  will  show  the  purchaser 
whether  he  is  buying  annealed  glass  or  not.  The 
Nicol’s  prism,  or  eye-piece,  is  a  simple  apparatus, 
costing  from  one  to  ten  dollars,  and  so  small  that 
it  may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  without 
inconvenience. 

If  a  piece  of  annealed  glass  be  pressed  or  bent, 
tite  arrangement  of  its  particles  becomes  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  this  disturbance  does  not  manifest 
itself  to  the  eye,  nor  to  the  most  powerful  mag¬ 
nifier.  But,  when  viewed  by  polarized  light,  the 
whole  internal  commotion  reveals  itself  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner,  and  while  the  pressure 
is  increasing  disruption  seems  inevitable,  though 
all  the  while  to  the  naked  eye  no  sign  of  fracture 
or  change  is  apparent.  A  beautiful  feature  in 
this  experiment  is,  that  it  shows  exactly  in  what 
direction  fracture  would  take  place  if  the  pres- 
snre  were  sufficiently  increased.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  property,  model  bridges  and  other 
a^ctures  have  been  made  of  glass ;  and  when 
anbmitted  to  strain  or  pressure,  the  polarized  ray 
discloses  to  the  archit^t  what  neither  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye  nor  calculation  could  ever  discover. 

The  quality  of  gems  for  jewelry  is  determined 

polarized  light.  The  quality  of  sugars  and 
of  many  articles  of  commerce,  and  of  woven 
fabrics  suspected  of  adulteration,  may  proved 
by  polarized  light.  When  you  enter  a  picture 

lery  you  are  often  cheat^  of  a  good  view  of 
some  painting  by  the  strong  reflection  of  light 
fh>m  the  varoish,  and  you  may  not  be  able  to 
select  a  suitable  position.  Look  at  the  picture 
through  Nicol’s  eye-piece,  and  all  this  reflected 
light  is  at  once  obliterated,  and  yon  have  a  good 
position  any  where.  It  is  the  same  when  specu¬ 
lar  reflections  interfere  with  the  sight  in  viewing 
a  landscape  or  any  distant  objects. 

Last,  and  not  least,  the  mariner  often  detects, 
even  at  a  great  distance,  shoal  water  or  sunken 
rocks,  by  the  color  of  the  water ;  but  if  the  sun 
is  shining,  and  the  reflection  from  the  waves  is 
before  him,  he  can  see  nothing  to  enable  him  to 
judge;  and  even  a  reef,  under  such  circumstances, 
mij^t  be  slightly  above  the  water,  without  his 
being  able  to  see  it.  The  Nicol’s  eye-piece  ex- 
tinraishes  all  this  reflected  light,  and  gives  him 
a  clear  view  of  what  is  before  him.  To  hunters 
and  anglers  this  property  of  the  eye-piece  is  often 
very  valuable.  i 

For  true  splendor  and  variety  the  phenomena 
of  polarized  light  suimass  all  others  in  the  whole 
range  of  science.  'Without  enumerating  all  the 
advantage  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  Ma¬ 
la^  we  think  we  have  answered  cm  bono?  on 
this  subject  to  his  satisfaction. 


The  science  of  architecture  is  yet  cultivated 
in  but  a  very  limited  degree  in  this  country, 
and  especially  the  ta.ste  of  our  countrymen  in 
rural  arebiteeture  needs  to  be  improved  and 
rendered  more  active.  Few  persons  discrimi¬ 
nate  properly  between  the  different  styles  of 
architecture  suited  to  the  city  and  the  country. 
The  subject  is  well  and  pleasantly  discussed  in 
the  following  article  by  Wilson  Flagg,  in  the 
Boston  Magazine  of  Horticulture : — 


When  we  are  journeying  in  the  country,  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  sight  of  the 
finest  houses  and  most  highly  ornamented 
grounds  is  not  always  attended  with  the  high¬ 
est  pleasure.  Villa  after  villa  passes  before 
our  eyes,  awakening  in  different  degrees  the 
sentiment  of  admiration.  Our  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  their  richly  decorated  win¬ 
dows,  their  Grecian  colonnades,  and  verandahs 
trained  with  honeysuckles  and  bignonias.  We 
are  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  this  combination 
of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  splendor  of  art: 
and  pause  frequently  to  indulge  an  emotion  of 
pride,  while  we  contemplate  these  evidences  of 
wealth  and  civilization. 

As  we  proceed  further  into  the  country  we 
presently  encounter  a  scene  that  awakens  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  emotions,  that  seem  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  old  house,  con¬ 
taining  two  stories  in  front,  with  the  back  roof 
extending  almost  to  the  ground,  is  seen  half 
protected  by  the  drooping  branches  of  a  vener¬ 
able  elm.  A  Virginia  creeper  hangs  in  careless 
festoons  around  the  low  w  indows,  and  a  white 
rose-bush  grows  luxuriously  over  the  plain 
board  fence  that  encloses  the  garden.  The 
house  stands  a  few  rods  back  from  the  street, 
and  is  surrounded  in  front  and  on  one  side  by 
an  extensive  grass  plat,  neatly  shorn  by  the 
grazing  animals,  while  sauntering  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  pasture.  An  old  bain  is  near  ;  and 
the  flocks  and  the  poultry  seem  to  enjoy  an 
amount  of  comfort  which  we  might  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  vicinity  of  a  more  ornate  dwelling- 
house. 


There  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  free¬ 
dom  about  this  old  house,  that  renders  it  a 
pleasing  object  to  almost  every  eye.  No  one 
can  see  it  without  calling  to  mind  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  people  whom  we  always  suppose  to  be  its 
occupants.  About  it  and  around  it  we  see  no 
evidences  of  that  constraint  to  which  the  in- 
dwcllers  and  visitors  of  some  more  fashionable 
houses  must  be  doomed.  The  exterior  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  interior  arrangements,  no  less 
than  with  the  scenes  around  it.  We  see,  in  the 
mind’s  eye,  the  wide  entry  into  which  the  front 
door  opens,  the  broad  and  angular  staircase, 
the  window  in  the  upper  entry,  that  looks  out 
upon  a  rustic  landscape  dotted  with  ihiit-trees, 


and  patches  of  ploughed  land  alternating  with 
green  meadow.  By  the  side  of  the  staircase, 
on  the  lower  floor,  stands  an  ancient  clock, 
whose  loud  striking  and  slow  stroke  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  are  associated  with  the  old  style  of  low 
studded  rooms.  Perhaps  by  studying  the  cause 
of  the  pleasant  emotions  with  which  we  con¬ 
template  this  old  house,  we  may  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  principle  that  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  in  regulating  our  own  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste. 

The  charm  of  these  old  houses,  which  are 
marked  by  neatness  and  plainness  and  by  an 
absence  of  all  pretension,  is  founded  on  the  na¬ 
tural  yearning  of  every  human  soul  after  free¬ 
dom  and  simplicity.  In  them  and  around 
them  we  behold  the  evidences  of  a  mode  of  life, 
which,  if  we  could  but  rid  our  hearts  of  a  little 
madness,  wc  should  above  all  choose  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  human  heart  naturally  attaches 
itself  to  those  scenes,  in  which  it  would  be  free 
to  indulge  its  own  natural  fancies.  But  there 
is  a  habit  stronger  than  nature,  derived  from 
our  perverted  education,  that  causes  us  to 
choose  a  part  that  will  excite  the  envy  of  our 
neighbors,  in  preference  to  one  that  would  best 
promote  our  own  happiness.  Hence  a  man 
chooses  to  be  embarrass^  with  expenses  above 
his  pecuniary  condition,  for  the  vain  purpose  of 
exciting  admiration,  rather  than  to  gratify  his 
own  tastes,  in  the  eqjoyment  of  greater  freMom 
and  a  more  humble  and  ffngal  mode  of  life. 

In  vain  does  the  wortiiipper  of  fashion,  by 
planting  an  ornate  dwelling-nousc  in  the  heart 
of  a  forest,  endeavor  to  add  to  it  the  charm  of 
a  rustic  cottage  in  the  woods.  The  traveler, 
as  he  beholds  its  proud  ornaments  glittering 
through  the  trees,  sees  nothing  of  that  charm¬ 
ing  repose,  which,  like  a  halo  of  beauty,  sur¬ 
rounds  the  cottage  of  the  rustic.  He  perceives 
in  it  the  expression  of  a  striving  after  something 
that  is  incompatible  with  its  affectations.  There 
may  be  a  true  love  of  nature  among  the  inmates 
of  this  house,  who  would  gladly  divorce  them¬ 
selves  from  the  frivolities  of  high  life;  but  th^ 
cannot  consent  wholly  to  relinquish  that  bond¬ 
age  of  fashion,  which  overpoweiw  their  love  of 
freedom  and  simplicity,  as  the  appetite  of  the 
inebriate  causes  him,  in  spite  of  his  better  reso¬ 
lutions,  to  turn  back  to  the  cup  that  is  destroy¬ 
ing  him.  Nature  may  harmonize  with  elegance, 
refinement  and  grandeur ;  but  not  with  pretence. 
The  rural  deities  will  not  make  their  haunts 
near  the  abode  of  vanity  ;  and  the  Naiad,  when 
she  sees  her  rustic  fountain  destroyed,  turns 
sorrowfully  away  from  the  spouting  foam  of  a 
jet  d'eau. 

There  may  be  more  true  love  of  nature  in  the 
inmates  of  this  ambitious  dwelling,  than  in  those 
of  the  rustic  cottage  ;  but  the  forq^M  giffCf  no 
evidence  of  this  love.  If  it  is  built  tow  style  that 
expresses  that  folly  which  is  continually  draw¬ 
ing  them  away  irom  nature  and  happiness. 
Place  them  both  in  a  picture,*  and  the  nmhion- 
able  house  excites  only  the  idea  of  coxcombry, 
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while  the  rnstic  cottage  charms  all  hearts.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  borrow  this  indescribable 
charm,  and  add  it  to  our  country  residences! 
Not  until  the  builder  or  designer  has  become  as 
one  of  these  rustics  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
and  is  content  to  forget  the  world  when  he  is 
planning  for  his  retirement.  Then  might  the 
traveler  pause  to  contemplate  with  delight  a 
house  in  which  the  absence  of  all  affectation 
renders  doubly  charming  those  rural  acco^ar 
niaments.  In  which  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  if  he 
be  wealthy,  is  detected  only  by  the  simple  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  grounds,  and  his  taste  displayed 
by  the  charm  which  art  has  added  to  nature, 
without  degrading  her  Fauns  and  her  Hama¬ 
dryads  into  mere  deities  of  the  boudoir. 

These  old  houses  with  a  long  back  roof  are  not 
the  only  picturesque  houses  among  our  ancient 
buildings :  but  no  other  style  seems  to  me  so 
truly  American.  Wherever  we  journey  in  New 
i^gland,  we  find  neat  little  cottages  of  one 
story,  some  with  a  door  in  front  dividing  the 
house  into  two  equal  parts,  some  with  a  door  at 
the  side  of  the  front,  and  a  vestibule  with  a  door 
at  the  opposite  end.  It  is  common,  when  you 
meet  with  one  of  these  old  cottages,  in  the  less 
frequented  streets  in  the  country,  to  see  an  elm 
standing  in  front,  shading  a  wide  extent  of  lawn. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  merely  an  apple  tree 
or  pear  tree  for  purposes  of  shade.  A  rose-bush 
under  one  of  the  windows,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
deep  crimson,  and  a  lilac  at  the  corner  of  the 
garden  near  the  house,  are  perhaps  the  only 
shrubbery.  These  humble  dwellings  are  the 
principal  attraction  in  many  of  our  old  winding 
roads,  and  they  are  remembered  in  connection 
with  many  delightful  rural  excursions.  The  rage 
that  has  possessed  the  sons  of  the  original  occu¬ 
pants  of  these  cottages,  for  putting  up  paste¬ 
board  imitations  of  something  existing  partly  in 
romance  and  partly  in  the  imagination  of  the 
designer,  has  destroyed  the  rurality  of  many  of 
these  scenes  in  our  old  country  villages. 

Any  marks  of  pretension,  or  of  striving  after 
something  beyond  the  suppo^  circumstances  of 
the  occupants  of  a  house,  are  disagreeable  to  the 
spectator.  Could  the  sons  of  the  old-fashioned 
people  who  occupied  these  plain  dwellings  have 
lalrared  to  preserve  the  simplicity  and  rustic 
expression  of  these,  combined  with  a  purer 
style  of  architecture,  the  effect  would  have  been 
exceedingly  pleasing.  They  have  done  just  the 
opposite  of  this.  They  seem  to  have  been  ambi¬ 
tious  to  exclude  from  their  houses  everything 
that  would  be  remotely  suggestive  of  the  simple 
habits  of  rural  life,  and  have  endeavored  to  make 
them  look,  as  much  as  possible,  with  one  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  cost,  like  the  villa  of  a  noble¬ 
man.  So  many  of  these  ambitious  cottages  have 
been  reared  in  many  of  our  old  streets,  as  to  have 
entirely  destroyed  that  picturesque  beauty  that 
made  almost  every  route  a  pleasant  land^ape. 
The  street,  once  covered  on  all  sides  with  those 
rural  scenes  that  charm  every  lover  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  become  as  tame  as  one  of  those  new- 
made  streets,  laid  out  by  speculators,  to  be  sold 
in  lots  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

The  New  England  people  have  been  repeated¬ 
ly  characterize  as  wanting  in  taste :  and  this 
deficiency  is  supposed  to  he  exemplified  in  the 
entire  absence  of  ornamental  work  about  our  old 
houses  and  their  enclosures.  It  is  a  maxim  that 
a  person  who  is  deficient  in  taste  always  runs  to 
an  extreme  in  the  use  of  ornaments,  whenever 
he  attempts  to  use  them.  Hence  the  profusely 
decorated  houses  of  the  present  generation  do 
not  evince  any  positive  improvement  in  taste, 
when  comparra  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
They  are  simply  a  proof  that  the  people  of  the 
present  time  have  more  ambition :  but  that  want 
of  taste,  which  a  former  generation  exhibited  in 
^eir  entire  disregard  of  ornament,  is  manifested 
in  their  successors,  by  their  profuse  and  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  it  That  great  progress  has 
been  made  throughout  the  land,  will  not  be 
denied :  but  the  present  state  of  public  taste  is 
evidently  a  transition  state  from  an  age  of  com- 
paiwtive  rudeness  to  one  of  perfected  improve- 
ment.  ..  ^ 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  deride 
wealth,  but  to  condemn  the  ostentation  of  wealth 
that  does  not  exist,  instead  of  guiding  oneself 
by  a  careAil  study  of  the  rules  of  taste.  A  man 


of  great  pecuniary  resources  would  reject  these 
meretricious  decorations  as  the  mere  ^am  sub¬ 
stitute  for  something  better  which  he  would 
adopt,  because  he  could  afford  it.  The  false 
taste  which  is  censured  is  mere  architectural 
hypocrisy.  My  object  is  to  analyze  certain  of 
our  emotions  and  sentiments,  and  to  prove  there¬ 
by  that  the  man  who  builds  a  shovoy  house,  not 
only  offends  against  good  taste,  but  also  essen¬ 
tially  mars  his  own  happiness.  WTiy  do  we  con¬ 
template  with  the  purest  delight  a  simple  cot¬ 
tage  in  a  half  rude,  half  cultivated  field,  except 
that  it  gives  indications  of  something  adapted  to 
confer  happiness  upon  its  inmates?  The  rustic 
well,  with  a  long  pole  fastened  to  a  lever,  by 
which  the  bucket  is  raised ;  the  neat  stone  wall 
or  iron-gray  fence  that  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  yard;  the  old  standard  apple-trees  dotted 
about,  irregularly,  all  over  the  grounds ;  the 
never-failing  brook  following  its  native  cirenit- 
ous  course  through  the  me^ow ;  all  these  ob¬ 
jects  present  to  ^e  eye  a  scene  that  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness. 

Let  us  not,  in  our  zeal  for  rearing  something 
beautiful,  overlook  the  effect  of  these  venerable 
relics  of  the  more  simple  mode  of  life  that  pre¬ 
vailed  fifty  years  since.  Let  us  not  mistake 
mere  glitter  for  beauty,  nor  the  promptings  of 
vanity  for  those  of  taste.  Let  us  beware,  lest 
in  our  passion  for  improvement,  without  a  ra¬ 
tional  aim,  we  banish  simplicity  from  the  old 
farm,  and  allow  fashion  to  usui'p  the  throne  of 
nature  in  her  own  groves.  Far  distant  he  the 
time  when  the  less  familiar  birds  of  our  forest 
are  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  villages,  and  when  the  red-thrush  is  heard 
only  in  a  few  solitary  places,  mourning  over 
that  barbarous  art  which  has  destroyed  every 
green  thicket  of  native  shrubbery,  where  alone 
she  makes  her  haunts.  This  rage  for  foreign 
shrubbery  is  fatal  to  the  birds,  each  species  of 
which  is  dependent  on  certain  native  trees  and 
shrubs,  for  subsistence  and  protection.  By  eradi¬ 
cating  every  native  coppice,  and  planting  exotics 
in  their  place,  we  may  as  effectually  banish  the 
thrushes,  and  many  whole  species  of  sylvan 
warblers  from  our  territories,  as  by  constantly 
shooting  them. 

Another  style  of  old  houses  is  the  square 
house  with  a  hipped  roof,  usually  of  two  stories. 
These  are  a  little  more  pretending  than  the 
others  I  have  described,  and  are  more  frequently 
seen  with  an  ornamental  fence  in  front,  after  the 
present  fashion.  Hence  they  produce  less  of  a 
picturesque  effect  than  some  of  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  houses.  A  more  picturesque  house  is  a 
nearly  .sqnare  building  of  one  story,  with  a  curb 
roof,  having  the  front  door  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  front,  and  a  vestibule  on  one  side,  formed 
by  extending  the  back  half  of  the  house  a  few 
feet,  with  only  half  a  roof,  making  the  door  in 
the  vestibule  and  the  front  door  face  the  same 
way.  Modem  improvers  say  there  is  no  beauty 
in  these  old  houses.  As  well  might  they  say 
there  is  no  beauty  in  an  old  tree,  unless  it  is 
nicely  trimmed  and  whitewashed.  More  charm¬ 
ing  to  the  sight  is  a  humble  two-story  house, 
unadorned  by  a  single  artistical  decoration, 
with  a  venerable  old  tree  in  front  and  a  wide 
extent  of  lawn,  than  the  most  showy  house  in 
the  modem  filagree  style,  with  its  narrow  en¬ 
closures,  its  stiff  spruces,  and  its  ornamental 
fence  that  seems  pnrposely  designed  to  shut  out 
nature. 

One  principal  charm  of  a  cottage  consists  in 
the  rural  appurtenances  around  it ;  and  the  less 
inexpressive  architectural  ornament  there  is 
about  it  the  greater  is  this  charm.  It  is  tme 
there  is  a  style  of  building  which  is  always 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  another  which  is  either 
offensive  or  unattractive.  A  good  style  differs 
from  a  bad  style  chiefly  in  suggesting,  by  its 
external  appearance,  all  those  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  arrangements  which  serve  to  make  it  a 
happy  and  comfortable  residence.  This  is  the 
principal  beauty  which  is  desirable  in  a  dwelling 
in  order  to  produce  the  most  charming  eff^t. 
There  are  certain  ornaments  the  utility  of  which 
is  not  apparent :  but  everything  added  external¬ 
ly  to  a  house,  in  accordance  with  the  rale  of  pro¬ 
portions,  that  suggests  to  the  mind  an  additional 
comfort  or  convenience,  renders  it  more  pleasing 
to  the  sight.  Hence  a  plain  square  house,  with¬ 


out  a  single  projection,  is  not  so  pleasant  to  look 
npon  as  anotiier  house,  whose  win^^s  and  vesti¬ 
bules,  under  separate  roofs,  exhibit  at  once  to 
the  mind  the  conveniences  within.  A  neatness 
and  elegance  of  finish  would  improve  it  still 
further:  but  any  inexpressive  ornaments  would 
spoil  it.  There  is  a  class  of  ornaments,  however 
which  are  beautiful  from  mggesting  something) 
independent  of  actual  utility,  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  imagination. 

I  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  more  showy 
the  house,  other  things  being  equal,  the  less 
pleasure  does  it  confer  upon  its  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant.  A  perpetual  glitter  soon  tires  upon  the 
eye  and  Beanes  the  mind.  There  is  a  want  of 
what  painters  call  repose  in  a  honse  that  is  ex¬ 
cessively  ornate :  and  the  occupants  of  such  a 
house  must  feel  less  tranquil  satisfaction  in  it 
than  in  one  of  equal  convenience,  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  only  with  such  ornaments  as  have  been 
denominated  cAiute.  Chaste  pleasures  are  those 
which  are  attended  by  no  di^^ust  and  bring  no 
repentance;  and  chaste  ornaments  resmble 
them  in  this  respect,  by  giving  permanent  satis¬ 
faction,  and  by  causing  no  fatigue  to  the  eye 
or  repentance  to  the  mind.  There  is  a  stron^r 
analogy  between  these  two  things  than  any  one 
who  has  not  reflected  upon  the  subject  can  be 
aware  of.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  style  of  building  and  grounds,  which  serves 
in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  permanent  ocenpants,  will  confer  the  most 
enduring  pleasure  upon  the  beholder. 

We  frequently  admire  without  one  spark  of 
affection,  and  love  with  deep  affection  what  we 
do  not  admire.  But  more  pleasure  springs  from 
love  than  from  admiration;  tmd  when  people 
madly  relinquish  those  humble  scenes  and  ob¬ 
jects  which  they  love,  to  obtain  those  which 
shall  glitter  in  the  public  eye,  tickle  their  own 
vanity  and  excite  the  envy  of  their  neighbors, 
they  commit  a  greater  error  than  the  most 
bitter  declaimer  against  pride  has  generally 
im^ined.  I  am  far  from  believing  the  paradox 
maintained  by  Rousseau  that  roan  m  more  happy 
in  a  state  of  nature  than  in  a  civilized  state.  This 
author,  in  his  efforts  to  grasp  at  an  important 
truth,  reached  beyond  it.  That  great  troth  I 
believe  to  be  this : — that  the  more  we  extend 
and  cultivate  the  moral  and  intellectual  advan¬ 
tages  and  refinements  of  civilization,  while  vPe 
tie  ourselves  down  to  the  simple  habits  of  mstie 
life,  the  greater  will  be  the  sum  of  our  happincssL 

BeveHy,  February,  1854. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

i.\  THE  GKKirs  xm  RKSomcES  or  Tar  mriD  statbb. 

Tuh  past  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented 
excitement  in  every  department  of  inventive 
exploration.  More  valuable  discoveries  have 
been  made,  and  more  new  channels  for  the 
direction  of  intellectual  and  phyucal  power 
have  been  opened  in  this  country,  during  the 
last  twelve  or  twenty-four  months,  than  in  any 
period  of  the  same  length  in  our  history.  We 
shall  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  objects  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  shall  probably 
hereafter  unfold  them  to  a  much  broader  extent. 

1.  We  have  been  specially  interested  lately 
in  a  new  and  beautifully  Varikoated  Free 
Stone,  which  is  now  being  quarried  extenuvely 
and  prepared  in  this  city  at  a  large  establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  which 
has  been  suddenly  created  fw  it  The  most 
satisfactory  experiments  made  on  a  large  scale, 
have  demonstrated  this  stone  to  be  absolutely 
fire-proof.  Neither  water  nor  atmosphere  have 
any  effect  upon  it  Its  specific  gravity  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  granite  or  marble,  aod 
for  monuments,  and  all  building  purposes,  it  is 
furnished  for  about  the  same  price  that  conuaon 
red  sand-stone  brings  in  the  market.  A  house 
which  had  been  standing  nearly  fifty  years  in 
Northampton,  and  built  originally  of  this  stone, 
bears  as  fresh  an  appearance,  and  as  clean  a 
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Borface  to-daj,  without  having  been  touched,  as 
new  houses  of  the  same  material  now  being  put 
up.  It  is  of  a  neutral  tint,  in  which  a  rich  buff 
is  blended  with  a  bright  gray,  producing  a  tint 
most  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  specially  adapted 
to  architectural  designs. 

2.  The  Submarine  Tunnel. — The  object  of  this 
invention  is,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  the  delay, 
the  expense,  and  the  risk  of  digging  tunnels 
imder  the  beds  of  rivers,  after  the  manner  of 
the  one  under  the  Thames  at  London.  The 
invention  renders  that  process  altogether  uime- 
cessary,  for  the  submarine  tunnel  is  laid,  where 
the  water  is  deep  enough,  upon  the  beds  of 
rivers.  AVTiere  the  depth  is  not  great  enough, 
dredging  machines  arc  resorted  to  for  the  blast¬ 
ing  of  rock,  which  is  no  longer  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  under  water,  in  order  that  the  top  of  the 
tunnel  may  be  far  enough  below  the  surface  to 
allow  vessels  of  any  draft  of  water  to  pass. 
The  tunnel  is  made  of  cast-iron,  in  sections  of 
from  five  to  twenty  feet,  and  these  sections  are 
joined  as  fast  as  the  process  of  construction  is 
carried  on.  It  is  alleged  that  this  tunnel  com¬ 
bines  many  advantages  altogether  new : — First, 
In  cheapness  of  contruction ;  Second,  In  dura¬ 
bility,  which  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
the  material  of  which  it  is  built ;  Third,  E.xemp- 
tion  from  leakage,  or  absorption  of  water, 
which  must  create  humidity  iasidc  of  all  other 
tunnels;  Fourth,  In  rapidity  of  construction, 
ance  the  entire  tunnel  is  finished  at  the  foun¬ 
dry,  and  can  be  laid  down  in  the  river  within 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  an  incredibly 
short  period ;  Fifth,  Facility  of  manufacturing, 
since,  when  the  model  is  finished  for  one  erec¬ 
tion,  the  work  is  essentially  done ;  Sixth,  Faci¬ 
lity  of  transportation,  for  it  can  be  carried  in 
sections  any  distance;  Seventh,  On  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  construction,  a  nearly  horisontal 
grade  may  be  reached,  and  it  can  be  u.sed  for 
the  passage  of  railway  trains,  which  cannot 
now  be  attained  under  any  circumstances  by 
the  common  tunnel.  We  have  seen  the  draw-  i 
ings  and  models,  and  the  demonstration  appears 
complete.  Preparations  are  now  being  made 
for  building  one  of  these  tunnels  across  the 
Chicago  river,  through  which  the  whole  north¬ 
ern  and  central  railway  system  will  find  its 
communication. 

The  approach  to  the  tunnel  is  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  the  river  on  both  sides,  so  that 
tndns  can  come  up  and  pass  through  with 
freight  aud  passengers,  without  transhipment. 

A  close  examination  by  those  who  have  looked 
at  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  have  made  satis¬ 
factory  experiments,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  any  man  familiar  with  mechani¬ 
cal  forces,  that  this  system  of  tunneling  must 
take  the  place  of  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  attempted. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  submarine  tunnel, 
we  come  naturally  to  a  new  Boom  Derrick, 
invented  by  J.  B.  Holmes.  Simple  as  it  is  in 
its  construction,  we  have  not  space  to  describe 
it  in  this  number.  This  Derrick  is  essential  in 
laying  down  the  submarine  tunnel,  because  it  is 
the  only  Derrick  known,  vriiich  has  overcome 
the  chief  objections  that  hare  existed*  against 
Derricks  of  the  ordinary  form,  which  have  been 
so  long  in  common  use.  This  Derrick  is  cheaper 
in  construction,  its  power  of  leverage  is  greatly 
superior,  and  the  facilities  with  which  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  application  of  less  power  to  gain 
larger  results,  and  in  the  application  of  its 


entire  power  at  any  single  point  desired,  are 
perfectly  apparent.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  has  long  been  paying  enormous 
sums  for  the  imperfect  accomplishment  of  its 
work  on  our  coast,  by  inferior  arrangements, 
and  the  immense  requisitions  of  our  spreading 
commerce,  have  called  for  this  invention  which 
comes  with  its  timely  aid  to  achieve  more 
rapidly,  conveniently,  and  economically,  what 
was  required,  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 

4.  Lmi'roved  Machinery  for  Shh*  Build- 
INO. — During  the  last  century  a  reward  of 
$300,000  was  offered  by  the  British  Parliament, 
j  to  any  inventor  who  would  produce  a  machine 
that  would  successfully  shape  ship  timber.  This 
invention,  of  which  we  now'  speak,  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  with  absolute  completeness 
and  mathematical  precision.  It  la  in  operation 
in  this  country,  and  in  several  large  ship-yards 
of  the  old  world.  We  understand  it  is  likely 
soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  navy  yards  of 
our  government,  since  the  orders  have  been 
given  by  General  Charles  B.  Stuart,  late  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Although 
one  of  these  machines  accomplishes  the  work  of 
forty  men,  more  perfectly  than  it  ever  was 
accomplished  before,  we  learn  that  the  machines 
themselves  can  be  constructed  for  a  cost  of 
about  $4,000. 

5.  Another  invention,  of  a  totally  different 
character,  but  affilated  with  this  in  its  commer¬ 
cial  applications,  is  also  the  pi^oduct  of  the  genius 
of  the  last-named  inventor.  Colonel  J  ames  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  New  York.  This  invention  is  a  Dreduino 
Machine.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  plough.  One  of  ordinary  size  is  capable  of 
taking  out.  at  every  lift,  sixty  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  certainty  of 
operation.  It  is  worked  by  means  of  a  steam¬ 
boat,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  or  oxen  work 
a  plough.  It  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  out  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  in  France, 
where  its  first  application  was  made ;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  the  great  naval  station  of  Cher¬ 
bourg,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  By  means  of  it, 
there  is  no  harbor  in  the  world  which  cannot  be 
deepened  to  any  desirable  extent,  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  a  cost  that  would  once  have 
been  considered  fabulous.  Many  of  the  finest 
harbors  of  the  world  have  been  rendered  useless 
for  naval  or  commercial  purposes,  by  being  filled 
up  by  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea.  Our  own 
New  York  harbor  is  beginning  to  experience  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  from  this  cause,  and 
underwriters  have  not  hesitated  to  express  the 
opinion  that  in  this  machine  a  remedy  has  been 
found  for  this  evil,  for  which  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained. 

6.  A  new  principle  has  been  discovered  and 
applied  by  H.  Knowles,  by  which  most  important 
objects  have  been  accomplished  in  the  sawing  of 
lumber.  The  peculiarity  of  this  principle  con¬ 
sists  in  the  form  g;iven  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
saw  tooth,  and  is  applied  to  all  descriptions  of 
splitting  saws,  from  the  hand  to  the  mill  saw. 
The  tooth  is  in  the  form  of  a  jack-plane,  cutting 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  thus  giving 
results  three  or  four  times  greater  than  any  that 
have  ever  been  secured  by  previous  forms. 

7.  Improvements  at  Niagara  Falls. — Owing 
to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Porter  family,  who 
have  owned  all  of  the  property  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Falls,  no  material  improvements  have 
been  made  to  develops  the  natural  advantages 


so  extraordinarily  concentrated  at  this  point, 
until  within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  since 
which  time  a  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to 
master  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  massive 
character  of  this  great  water  power.  During 
the  year  1853,  the  State  of  New  York  granted  a 
charter  for  the  organization  of  a  company,  with 
a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to  construct 
a  Ship  Canal  around  the  Falls;  and  surveys, 
with  plans  and  estimates  under  this  charter, 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress  during  the 
present  session.  The  committee  on  commerce 
in  the  United  States  Senate  have  reported  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  appropriation  of  public  lands,  to  be 
held  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  trust,  for  the 
eonstruction  of  the  canal,  to  the  amount  of  one 
half  its  cost ;  which,  with  single  locks,  and  by 
the  most  feasible  route,  will  be  twelve  millions 
of  dollars ;  and,  with  double  locks,  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions;  and  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the 
Western  States  have  prepared  concurrent  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  the  project. 

A  Hydraulic  canal  has  been  projected,  by 
I  means  of  which  an  immense  amount  of  perma¬ 
nent  water  power  is  secured  for  all  kinds  of 
manufactures,  while  the  grand  Niagara  City 
Suspension  Bridge,  one  mile  below  the  Falls, 
designed  to  accommodate  the  Great  Western 
Railway  trains  over  the  Niagara  River,  will  be 
opened  ou  the  fourth  of  July  next.  This  grand 
triumph  of  American  engineering,  skill  and 
daring,  said  to  be  an  impossibility  by  European 
engineers,  has  a  single  span  of  eight  hundred 
feet,  elevated  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
the  water,  and  will  cost  $300,000,  being  con¬ 
structed  of  wire  cables,  and  a  truss  of  thirty 
feet.  It  has  been  constructed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  General  Charles  B.  Stuart,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  Edward  W.  Serrell,  engineer  in  eharge. 
A  city  has  been  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  is  called  Niagara  City,  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  Great 
West. 

8.  Baker’s  Boiler  Furnace. — This  improve¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  series  of  undulations,  by  moans 
of  which  the  current  of  flame  is  made  to  revolve 
the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  causing  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  gases,  the  incombustible  falling  out 
of  the  current  of  flame  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  air  to  supply  combustion  is  taken  in  at  the 
side  and  near  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and  passes 
forward  under  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  absorbing 
the  heat,  and  entering  the  fire  at  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  degrees,  the  doors  being  closed  to  exclude 
all  cold  draught  in  front,  as  in  the  ordinary  fur¬ 
nace.  Repeated  and  careful  experiments  hare 
shown  a  saving  on  the  »ame  boilers,  by  means  of 
this  arrangement,  of  46-100  of  coal  consumed  in 
a  given  time,  over  the  common  furnace,  of  good 
construction  —  a  fact  which  has  induced  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  a  few  days  past, 
to  order  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Navy  to  make 
complete  examinations  and  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  on  board  our  govern¬ 
ment  steam  vessels.  This  furnace  has  been 
tested  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  for  nearly 
two  years,  where  we  have  seen  it  in  operation 
repeatedly;  also  at  the  Providence  Railroad 
D6pot,  at  the  Fitchburg,  and  several  others. 
The  principle  has  also  been  applied  to  locomo¬ 
tives,  with  eminent  success,  giving  even  a 
greater  saving  in  this  class  of  engines  than  in 
the  stationary.  Diagrams  and  exact  details  iriH 
be  fiimiahed  in  a  future  number  of  this  magazine. 

9.  The  last  grand  effort  of  inventive  genius 
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which  we  shall  notice  at  this  time  is  the  Subma¬ 
rine  Telegraph  under  the  Atlantic  ocean,  along 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  improbability,  but  is 
talked  of  as  a  thing  soon  to  be.  This  grand 
idea  is  of  American  origin.  The  form  of  wire 
cable,  with  its  insulation,  which  has  been  found 
most  successful,  was  invented  five  or  six  years 
ago  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has 
engaged  to  furnish  us  a  complete  and  detailed 
account  of  his  plan  for  connecting  the  two 
great  continents,  by  means  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rents,  the  whole  plan  for  making  the  wire  and 
laying  it  down,  having  been  elaborated  and 
perfected  for  some  years. 

—  — 

R  V  S  S  I  .4. : 

II KR  GROWTH,  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

Next  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  United 
States,  Russia  presents  the  most  remarkable 
fact  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world.  From 
a  small  territory,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  less  than  some  of  the  single  States  of 
this  Union,  she  has  extended  her  dominion  over 
about  one-ninth  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  In 
the  same  time  her  population  has  increased 
from  six  millions  to,  more  than  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  ;  and  she  now  stands  before  the  world  at 
once  the  youngest,  and,  on  land,  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  old  hemisphere.  All 
Europe  trembles  under  her  advancing  shadow, 
and  several  principal  powers  have  combined 
their  Efforts  to  withstand  the  tide  of  her 
dominion,  which  is  fastening  Itself  upon  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe  and  gradually  roll¬ 
ing  towards  the  Bosphorus. 

The  great  naval  superiority  of  England  and 
France  will  for  a  time,  doubtless,  hold  the  Czar 
in  check.  They  can  say  to  him  efficiently, 
“  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid.”  They 
can  command  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
They  can  drive  him  from  every  sea,  destroy  his 
navy,  and  sack  his  maritime  cities.  But  after 
all  they  cannot  pierce  the  heart  of  his  power. 
We  expect  to  see  Russia  beaten  in  the  present 
conflict  of  the  nations,  having  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  against  her.  But  the  seeds 
of  her  growth  and  power  are  in  the  character 
of  her  population,  her  institutions,  her  soil,  and 
climate ;  and  her  progress,  though  checked  for 
a  time,  will  still  be  onward.  Her  growth  is  a 
natural  one.  Tlie  strongest  nations  have  ever 
come  from  the  north ;  and  although  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  Czar  in  his  present  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  Turkey,  and  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  soundly  whipped  out  of  the  Principalities, 
we  believe  the  Russian  power  is  destined  even¬ 
tually  to  command  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps 
the  Straits  of  Dardanelles.  And  further,  we 
believe,  that  although  Russia  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful^  despotism  in  the  worlds  her  system  of 
political  economy  is  nurturing  the  seeds  of 
republicanism,  and  in  our  view  it  would  not  be 
strange,  if,  in  half  a  century  or  less,  she  should 
become  a  powerful  republic,  taking  pattern 
after  our  own  institutions.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  history,  growth  and  commerce  of 
Russia,  we  have  condensed  from  a  much  longer 
^cle  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
in  August  last.  The  article,  which  c.xhibits  re¬ 
search  and  ability,  was  written  by  Dexter  F. 
Parker,  a  mechanic  of  Massachusetts. 


The  year  in  the  calendar  when  Mnscovia  saw 
the  first  ship  that  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
present  trade,  can  be  fixed  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty.  Muller,  in  his  Sammlung  Russicher 
Geschichte,  (Band  5,  p.  158,)  tells  us  that -a 
lucky  accident  drove  an  English  ship,  in  1553, 
into  the  now  flourishing  harbor  of  Archangel. 
The  strangers  were  treated  with  kindness,  and 
they  returned  to  England  with  the  news  of 
their  discovery  of  a  new  nation,  and  the  profit¬ 
able  character  of  their  trade.  England  at  once 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  the  profits  of 
which  may  be  inferred  when  we  state  that  it 
was  treble  the  cost  of  the  goods.  For  thirty 
years  she  enjoyed  the  sole  benefit  of  this  trade, 
when  the  Dutch  (who,  as  early  as  1498,  had 
penetrated  overland  to  Moscow)  were  admitted 
to  ec^ual  privileges  and  freedom.  From  this 
time  its  commerce  became  open  to  all  nations, 
i  and  in  16G5  thi’ee  English  and  forty  Dutch  ships 
j  transported  sufficient  merchandize  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Muscovia.  •  In  1700,  one  hundred  ships, 
representing  English,  Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and 
French  interests,  traded  at  the  then  only  port 
of  Russia,  Archangel,  It  had  also  a  small  trade 
with  China,  consisting  of  a  caravan  dispatched 
from  Tobolsk  once  in  three  or  four  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  furs  of  Silieria 
for  the  teas,  porcelain  ware,  and  toys  of  China. 
A  little  prior  to  this  time  the  Great  Peter  had 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  thick  gloom  and 
darkness  that  for  five  centuries  had  enveloped 
Russia,  began  to  give  way  liefore  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  ray  of  civilization,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  romantic  story 
o(  his  travels,  his  visits  to  the  dockyards  and 
mechanic-shops  of  England  and  Holland,  arc 
known  to  every  child,  so  suffice  it  for  us  to  say, 
that  he^  returned  to  Russia  not  only  with  the 
knowledge  he  himself  had  acquired,  but  also 
with  the  best  artificers  of  England  and 
Holland.  Suddenly  the  character  of  the 
whole  people  became  changed,  and  they 
were  animated  by  his  spirit,  or  moved  by 
his  cudgel. 

Peter  had  noticed  the  great  commercial  em¬ 
poriums  of  the  Continent,  and  judged  that 
Russia,  to  become  commercially  great,  must 
have  her  great  mart  also,  and  from  the  morass 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Neva  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  sprang  up  at  his  touch  that  city  whose 
commerce  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

While  Peter  thus  gave  a  new  impetus  to  com¬ 
merce  by  founding  a  maritime  city,  he  also 
farther  extended  it  by  the  conquest  of  Livonia 
from  the  King  of  Sweden,  gaining  thereby 
three  as  fine  ports  as  the  world  possessed. 

While  Peter  was  thus  engaged  in  extending 
her  maritime  trade,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
what  might  be  the  value  of  an  overland  trade 
with  China.  As  early  as  1653,  an  ambassador 
was  dispatched  to  China  by  the  then  Russian 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  and  so  well  did  he 
succeed  that,  in  1670,  a  large  caravan  was  fre¬ 
quently  dispatched  from  Tobolsk  to  China. 
This  trade  was  destroyed  by  the  war  between 
Russia  and  China  in  1684,  but  upon  the  renew¬ 
al  of  peace  in  1689,  it  was  stipulated,  (Art.  5,) 
that  persons  possessing  passports  from  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  might  engage  in  traffic. 
This  treaty  failed  to  produce  results  satisfactory 
to  Russia,  and  in  1692,  another  minister  was 
sent  to  Pekin,  which  resulted  in  the  trade  be¬ 
coming  monopolized  by  the  crown  in  the  year 
1698.  This  treaty  gave  Russia  the  right  to 
send  a  caravan  to  Pekin  once  in  three  years. 
From  100  to  1,000  persons  usually  accompanied 
these  overland  trading  companies,  and  so  nu¬ 
merous  became  the  Russians  at  Pekin,  that  the 
Emperor  allowed  them  to  build  a  church  for 
the  purpose  of  worship.  But  the  riotous  and 
disorderly  conduct  of  these  traders  and  their 
servants  soon  after  provoked  China  to  threaten 
the  entire  abrogation  of  their  privileges ;  and 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  trade, 
did  Russia  send  n  minister  to  Pekin,  and  in  1726, 
she  concluded  a  treaty  in  which  is  the  basis  of 
her  present  commercial  regulations  with  China. 
In  it  was  stipulated  that  a  trading  post  should 
be  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiakta,  (from 
which  brook  the  town  takes  its  name,)  alt  ex¬ 


change  to  be  by  barter,  the  crown  to  have  the 
monopoly,  and  the  right  to  send  to  Pekin  a  cara¬ 
van  once  in  three  years ;  and  in  the  following 
years  this  stipulation  was  improved,  viz :  1728, 
1732,  1737,  1741, 1746,  and  1755.  In  1762,  the 
crown  relinquished  this  monopoly,  and  all  trade 
went  into  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  This 
place,  when  visited  by  Pallas  (Pallas  Rcise, 
Band  3d,  110)  in  1772,  contained  but  125  houses, 
a  fort,  warehouse,  and  church.  Of  the  amount 
of  its  early  trade  we  have  no  'knowledge,  save 
that  Pallus  tells  us  that  in  1770  its  revenue  was 
500,000  roubles.  The  earliest  data  of  its  com¬ 
merce  that  we  have  found,  are  those  given  by 
Coxe  for  1777.  The  early  traffic  was,  as  now, 
an  exchange  of  Russia’s  furs,  cloths,  provision, 
tinsel  go^s,  and  cattle,  for  China’s  teas, 
crockery,  toys,  and  raw  silk. 

While  Peter  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
maritime  trade  of  Russia,  and  opened  new 
avenues  for  her  commerce,  he  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  necessity  of  manufactures  to  extend 
and  increase.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  also  other 
simple  mechanical  arts,  and  though  their  pro¬ 
gress  was  slow  at  first,  for  the  last  half  century 
it  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Take  the  ten 
years  from  1822  to  1832,  and  they  will  give  us 
some  idea  of  their  rapid  developement.  From 
an  able  paper  laid  before  the  French  Statistical 
Society,  it  appears  that,  in  1822,  she  had  but 
170,939  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  pur¬ 
suits,  but  in  1832,  363,893,  producing  goods  to 
the  value  of  509,574,497  roubles.  Her  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  has  increased  os  foliow»: — 

1832  ^  1842  1848 

9,224,804  Ibo.  18,477,144  llw.  44,331.600  lbs. 

Her  export  of  wool  shows  this  decrease  com¬ 
mencing  with  1842 : — 

1842.  1847.  1849. 

20,378,772  lbs.  15,687,480  lbs,  8,593,056  lbs. 

With  manufactures  came  mining,  which  was 
introduceil  in  1704,  and  we  will  soon  give  a 
table  of  its  productions,  including  l^th  public 
and  private  mines.  Peter  tnrned  his  attention 
to  an  artificial  navigation  as  a  help  almost  dis¬ 
pensable  for  the  sure,  steady,  and  certain  growth 
of  Russia’s  trade.  Seventy  years  before  en¬ 
lightened  England  had  become  convinced  of  its 
utility,  he  began  a  system  of  artificial  naviga¬ 
tion  to  connect  the  Azof  with  the  Caspian, 
Archangel  with  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  fact  to 
connect  all  parts  of  the  empire,  by  means  of 
canal  navigation,  with  its  great  commercial 
emporium ;  and  os  the  fruits  of  this  wisdom,  we 
to-day  see  merchandize  transported  1,400  miles 
without  once  unloading,  and  amounting,  ten 
years  ago,  to  509,000,000  roubles. 

The  influence  of  these  improvements,  together 
with  the  right  to  pass  and  re-pass  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  which  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Kor- 
isgdy,  July,  1774,  (and  which  led  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Odessa  in  1792,  at  which  place  there 
arrived,  in  1803,  504  ships,  and  in  1809  rose  to 
900,)  has  been  powerful  and  inspiriting ;  and 
from  one  ship  (and  the  first  Russian  one,  too, 
that  ever  set  face  to  the  open  sea)  that  sailed 
to  Cadiz  in  1725,  we  now  have  750  trading  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  foundations  of  her  early  commerce,  like 
those  of  every  other  nation  compo^  of  no¬ 
madic  tribes,  where  the  cattle  feeding  in  her 
meadows,  the  sheep  playing  on  her  hills,  the 
bees  hamming  on  her  flowers,  and  the  flsh 
sporting  in  her  seas,  while  her  imports  were 
the  warm  cloths  of  England  and  (Jermany,  the 
luxuries  of  Holland,  and  the  sparkling  wines 
of  Champagne  and  Bordeaux.  In  1758,  she  had 
extended  her  articles  of  export,  and  among 
them  were  many  articles  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture. 

England  imports  from  Russia,  corn,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  iron,  timber,  wax,  bristles,  hides, 
flax  and  linseed.  She  exports  woolen  fabrics, 
salt,  coal,  hardware,  colonial  produce,  and 
cotton  twist,  which  last  article,  in  1837,  consti¬ 
tuted  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  all  her  ex¬ 
ports  to  Russia.  Its  consumption  is  fast  de¬ 
creasing  in  Russia.  The  amount  imported  by 
Russia  in  1842,  21,760,380  lbs.,  in  1849, 13,901,- 
142  lbs.,  showing  a  decrease  of  more  than  one- 
third. 

Were  we  to  name  that  empire  whose  policy 
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she  has  imitated  in  the  consolidation  of  tribes 
into  nations,  and  the  adaptation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  their  nature  and  character,  we  should 
cite  Rome ;  and  were  we  to  speculate  as  to  what 
empire  she  hopes  to  exceed  in  territorial  extent 
and  in  military  power  and  glory,  we  should  sav 
that  one,  the  Mstory  of  whose  decline  and  fall 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  a  Gibbon.  Al¬ 
ready  her  frontiers  rest  upon  the  borders  of 
Persia,  and  but  300  miles  from  its  capital ;  she 
is  but  70  from  Dantzic,*  the  scat  of  Prussia’s 
commerce ;  170  from  Berlin ;  300  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  80  from  Trebizond  ;  and  but  40  days 
journey  from  the  Indies;  while  by  means  of 
her  railways  she  can  now  transport  troops  from 
one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  in  twice  as 
many  days  as  it  once  took  months,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  commenced  the  building  of  the  carriages 
thus  to  transport  them  and  their  material  of 
war.  We  do  not  intend  in  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  question,  as  to  what  effect  this  last  consoli¬ 
dation  of  her  power  and  centrilization  of  her 
forces  will  have  on  those  states  and  nations  in 
whose  capitals  have  once  been  heard  the  tap  of 
the  Russian  drum,  and  the  response  of  the  Cos¬ 
sack,  who  shouted,  as  he  pass^  his  Czar,  “  We 
will  do  better  next  time,’’  but  wish,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts,  to  ask  and  answer  this  question. 
What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
towards  this  mighty  and  yet  increasing  gigantic 
power  ?  We  answer,  at  once,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  as  shall  strengthen  the  good  feel¬ 
ings  already  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  immediate  extension  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  her. 

As  precedent  has  often  more  influence  upon 
men  than  reason,  and  interest,  more  weight 
than  argument,  we  will  here  state,  that  as  early 
as  1780  our  revolutionary  fathers  voted  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  minister  to  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  fonning  an  alliance  with  her  on  the 
same  terms  as  we  had  with  France.  In  the  in¬ 
structions  thus  given  to  Dana,  they  say  “  that 
you  will  endeavor  to  procure  from  her  Majesty 
the  recognition  of  our  sovereignty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  assure  her  of  our  desire  to  number 
so  wise,  so  magnanimous  a  princess  among  our 
supporters,  and  our  desire  to  form  a  treaty  with 
her  on  the  same  terms  as  with  his  Christian 
Majesty.  Owing  to  the  Empress’s  proffered 
mediation  between  us  and  the  mother  country, 
no  minister  was  dispatched,  as  peace  soon  b^ 
gan  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  it  was  not  till  1807, 
&at  we  sent  a  minister  to  reside  at  St.  Peters- 
bnrgh. 

Our  imports  from  Russia,  in  1851,  were,  arti¬ 
cles  not  specified,  $435,681  ;  sail  and  other  duck, 
$61,554 ;  sheet  iron,  $148,396 ;  bristles,  $168,- 
402  ;  cordage,  $189,004 ;  hemp  manufactures, 
$79,334;  fliax  manufactures,  $113,394.  Our 
exports,  cotton,  $1,297,164 ;  tobacco,  $130,063 ; 
and  rice,  $21,388,  (these  only  include  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  on  ^th  sides.) 

Total  imports,  $1,392,782.  In  American 
vessels,  $1,007,981.  Total  exports,  $1,465,704. 
In  American  vessels,  $1,187,116. 

That  the  cheapness  of  her  labor  in  Russia, 
(£1  in  Russia  going  as  far  as  £3  in  England,) 
will  make  her  a  vast  manufacturing  country, 
no  one,  after  the  facts  we  have  given,  can 
doubt.  That  she  can  and  will  become  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  of  England,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  goods,  is  already  admitted  by  the 
mercantile  interest  of  England,  who  see  already 
the  loss  of  that  trade  which  has  heretofore  ex- 
isteil  lietween  Russia  and  England,  three-fourths 
of  which  was  in  the  single  article  of  cotton 
twist.  Already  Russia  is  encouraging  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  her  domestic  goods  by  export 
bounties,  and  by  every  concession  that  she  can 
make  for  the  encouragement  of  her  own  manu¬ 
factures.  That  she  will  be  successful  her  past 
histoiy  proves ;  and  the  advantages  flowing  to 
the  Lnited  States  from  her  success,  may  be 
stated  thus : 

1st.  A  great  market  for  our  cotton,  toliacco, 
and  sugar. 

2d.  The  consumption  of  her  own  surplus 
production,  thus  giving  us  new  markets,  and 
consequently  extending  our  commerce  and 
widening  the  field  of  its  operations. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  our  mind  as  the  result  of  a 
policy  sufficiently  liberal  to  awaken,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  a  desire  to  become  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  us,  socially  and  com- 
njprcially.  As  to  what  that  policy  should  be, 
in  all  its  parts,  we  have  not  room  here  to  ex¬ 
plain,  but  specify  this  one  alteration  in  our 
tariff,  viz :  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  coarse  wools,  of  which  Russia  ei^rts  (but 
will  soon  cease  to)  8,593,056  lbs.,  being  a  dimi¬ 
nution  on  that  of  1842  of  12,000,000  11^  That 
this,  without  detriment  to  any  one,  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  manufacturers,  in  en¬ 
abling  them  to  lessen  the  cost  of  their  goods, 
and  thus  making  them  more  able  to  compete 
with  the  woollens  of  England  and  Germany,  we 
believe  no  one  will  question ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
see  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
(London,)  that  some  twenty-five  manufacturers 
have  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  saying  such  a  policy  (the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  duty  on  raw  materials)  would 
be  of  great  service  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
regard  such  a  change  in  the  tariff  of  France  as 
na  sign  of  a  free  trade  policy.  The  benefit 
would  be  mutual,  and  shall  we  not  improve  it 
to  the  encouragement  of  that  interest  that  has 
wTought  such  changes  in  the  Russian  empire 
during  the  last  half  century.  With  these 
changes  in  her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interest,  have  also  come  equally  great  changes 
in  the  character  of  her  government  and  the 
nature  of  her  institutions.  Freedom  for  the 
serf  is  now  obtained  by  eight  years’  service  in 
the  army;  and  Jermau  assures  us  that  the 
Czar  is  gradually  effecting  his  complete  a;jd 
perfect  emancipation. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Autocrat,  a  grammar 
school  is  established  in  every  district  of  the 
empire;  and  years  ago,  Russia  spent  more 
money  for  her  schools  than  does  to-day  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  That  she  is  still 
despotic  we  would  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and 
that  confession  may  prompt  many  a  warm  re¬ 
publican  heart  to  ask,  shall  republicans  seek 
a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  partitioners 
of  Poland  and  the  enslavers  of  Hungary  ?  God 
forbid  that  we  should  apologize  for,  or  seek  to 
extenuate  one  of  these  acts,  but  truth  compels 
us  to  say  that  Russia  has  its  bright  as  well  as 
its  dark  and  gloomy  spots.  If  she  partitioned, 
she  has  also  for  140  years  aided  the  Montene¬ 
grins  in  resisting  the  Ottoman  power,  and  never 
has,  even  in  a  diplomatic  note,  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  Turkey;  and  if  she  en¬ 
slaved  Hungary,  she  also  for  five  years  nursed 
in  the  heart  of  her  great  cities  those  sons  of 
Greece  who  were  planning  their  country’s  free¬ 
dom;  and  when  the  struggle  came,  did  for 
Greece  what  Kossnth  ask^  republican  Amer¬ 
icans  to  do  for  Hungary,  viz :  guarantied  her 
debt  while  struggling  for  liberty.  Let  her 
past  be  to  us  like  the  Star  Chamber  of  England, 
the  Bastile  of  France,  and  the  murderous  Diet 
of  Poland,  trusting  to  the  unseen  yet  mighty 
power  of  commerce,  to  perfect  her  civilization, 
to  moderate  the  character  of  her  government, 
to  temper  always  with  mildness  her  sometimes 
har^  and  unrelenting  policy:  and  finally,  to 
so  mould  the  character  of  her  rulers  that  it  shall 
cease  to  be  an  arbitrary,  and  happily  become  a 
constitutional  power. 

Already  her  policy  indicates  the  change, 
while  her  schools,  colleges,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  producing 
these  changes ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  her  rulers  will  look  upon  these  agents,  as 
genius  and  art  now  look  upon  the  monuments 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  sure  that  while  the  one 
reminds  them  of  a  mighty  empire  past,  the  other, 
with  its  thousand  voices,  shall  tell  them  of  an 
empire’s  glorious  coming  future. 

A  man  who  marries  now-a-days  marries  a 
great  deal.  He  not  only  weds  himself  to  a 
woman,  but  a  laboratory  of  prepared  chalk,  a 
quintal  of  whalebone,  eight  coffee  bags,  four 
baskets  of  novels,  one  po^le  dog,  and  a  lot  of 
weak  nerves  that  will  keep  four  servant  girls 
and  three  doctors  around  the  house  the  whole 
blessed  time.  Whether  the  fun  pays  for  the 
powder  is  a  matter  for  debate. 


BTBW  YORK  THBATRBS 

AND  THE  “  UORAX.  DRAMA.” 

Broadway  Theatre. — The  spectacle  of  “The 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  (for  it  was  not 
Shakspeare’s  play),  after  a  long  run,  was  with¬ 
drawn  to  make  way  for  the  annual  engagement 
of  the  American  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest,  who 
has,  as  usual,  succeeded  in  attracting  good 
though  not  crowded  audiences.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  the  actor  is  wearing  the  pub¬ 
lic  out  by  the  continued  repetition  of  hack¬ 
neyed  pieces  which  he  has  interpreted  ad  nau¬ 
seam;  even  his  immediate  partizans  begin  to 
complain,  and  desire  something  else  than 
“  Othello,”  Spartacus,”  “  Jack  Cade,”  “  Me- 
tamora,”  “Richelieu,”  etc.,  which  he  has  worn 
to  death.  “Hamlet  and  Claude  Melnotte,”  too, 
are  characters  which  he  should  now  eschew  in 
toto;  his  age,  figure,  and  style  of  declamation, 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  youthful  philoso¬ 
phic  Dane,  or  the  love-sick,  poetic  gardener’s 
son.  In  the  opinions  of  some  we  risk  a  charge 
of  heresy  in  not  admiring  every  thing  done  by 
Edwin  Forrest ;  still  we  must  hold,  as  we  have 
always  held,  that  his  forte  alone  lies  in  the 
delineation  of  characters  broad  in  their  out¬ 
line,  and  requiring  the  display  of  crude,  rough 
energy,  and  physical  vigor.  In  all  the  finer 
touches  of  nature,  in  the  display  of  the  secret 
workings  of  a  passion,  in  the  higher  polish  of 
his  art,  which  gives  perfection  and  truthfulness 
to  the  picture,  he  is  still,  as  ever,  deficient  in 
conception ;  the  outline  is  bold  and  vigorous, 
but  it  is  nothing  but  an  outline— rthe  filling  in 
is  wanting.  The  present  organization  of  the 
company  at  this  house  is  weak  and  ineffective 
for  the  great  metropolitan  theatre  of  New 
York.  Two  or  three  moderately  good  actors, 
combined  with  a  lot  of  incapables,  are  not 
sufficient  to  embody  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  dramatists.  Individual  excellence  is  not 
enough;  completeness  in  all  the  parts  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  the  Broadway  is  a  “star”  theatre ; 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  reig;ning  star; 
the  management  care  nothing  for  the  working 
company;  anything  will  do,  provided  there 
are  people  enough,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to 
support  (as  it  is  termed)  the  “star” — that  is, 
say  the  necessary  number  of  words  set  down 
for  subordinate  characters,  and,  in  this  reflect, 
even  the  Broadway  company  is  not  always  up 
to  the  mark. 

Burton’s  Theatre,  and  Wallace’s,  have 
been  running  a  race  of  “revivals.”  At  the 
former  house,  Farquhar’s  comedy  of  “  The 
Beaux  Stratagem”  has  been  placed  before  the 
public  in  good  style,  and  at  the  latter,  Con¬ 
greve’s  “  Love  for  Love  ”  has  been  especially 
remodeled  by  the  manager.  Both  comedies 
belong  to  a  licentious  age  and  school  of  the 
drama,  particularly  Congreve’s  effusion,  which, 
shorn  of  the  gross  improprieties  which,  in  his 
day,  was  regarded  as  wit,  leaves  it  dull,  vapid, 
and  pointless,  replete  with  nothing  but  heart¬ 
lessness  and  sensuality.  Nearly  the  same  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  “  The  Beaux  Stratagem,” 
both  belong  to  a  by-gone  school  of  the  drama — 
specimens  of  a  dissolute  age  which  we  hope  will 
never  return. 

The  companies  at  both  Burton’s  and  Wal- 
lack’s,  are  more  efficient  in  male  than  female 
talent — both  require  ladies  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  leading  comedy  and  farce;  at  present 
these  kind  of  parts  are  merely  walked  through, 
not  acted.  We  must,  however,  except  Mrs. 
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Brongham  (a  sterling  actress,  who  throws  the 
rest  of  the  company  into  the  shade,)  at  the  one 
house,  and  Miss  Raymond  at  the  other.  Burton 
advertises  the  revival  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Tem¬ 
pest,”  on  the  same  scale  as  he  recently  gave 
<‘The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  with  the 
addition  of  Purcel  and  Arne’s  music,  together 
with  some  selections  from  Halevy’s  opera  of 
“  La  Tempesta the  latter,  by  way  of  novelty, 
may  be  attractive,  but  we  question  the  pru¬ 
dence  or  benefit  of  the  introduction.  This 
opera,  founded  on  Shakspeare’s  play,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Queen’s  Opera  House,  in  London, 
some  four  years  since.  The  mist  en  scene  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  immense  outlay ;  neither 
pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  the  getting 
up ;  the  scenery,  dresses,  decorations,  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  effects  were  superb;  the  vocal  de¬ 
partment  embraced  the  talents  of  Madmes. 
Sontag  and  Farodi,  Signors  Lablach,  Ferrari, 
etc.,  with  Carlotta  Grisi — the  greatest  danseuse 
in  Europe — as  the  Ariel,  and  yet  the  opera 
was  a  comparative  failure,  and,  after  a  few 
representations,  it  was  permanently  withdrawn. 
In  fact,  the  music  was  poor,  and  void  of  origin¬ 
ality,  the  most  striking  features  being  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Purcel  and  Arne’s  original  composi¬ 
tions  in  symphonic  and  choral  forms ;  hence, 
we  see  little  to  be  gained  by  the  reproduction 
of  Halevy’s  opera  in  a  New  York  theatre,  which 
certainly  cannot  a.spire  to  the  character  of  an 
opera  house. 

“The  Moral  Drama”  is  at  present  all  the 
rage  in  our  city,  the  success  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  at  the  National  theatre  having  induced 
a  sternly  moral  fit  among  the  managers  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  city.  “A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet”  to  most 
people,  but  not  to  some  of  our  metropolitan 
amusement  seekers — an  outward  show  of  strict 
morality  is  necessary  to  attract  their  atten¬ 
tion,  thus  the  moral  drama  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  with  its  maudlin  sensibility,  violations 
of  unity,  probability  and  congregation  of  hor¬ 
rors  has  attracted  large  audiences  for  we  know 
not  how  many  months,  owing  to  the  piece  being 
well  spiced  with  clap-trap  moral  sentiments, 
bearing  on  the  question  of  involuntary  bondage, 
and  scraps  of  religion,  which,  we  maintain,  are 
highly  improper  introductions  in  stage  repre¬ 
sentations.  A  theatre  is  not  the  place  for  reli¬ 
gions  or  doctrinal  discussions,  nor  should  they 
ever  be  permitted.  The  moral  bait,  however, 
has  taken — people  have  visited  the  theatre  who 
were  never  there  before,  and  the  manager,  with 
his  pockets  well  filled,  becoming  quite  a  moral 
man,  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the  credulity  of  the 
public. 

The  success  of  “  Uncle  Tom,”  at  the  National, 
Induced  his  introduction  at  both  the  Bowery 
theatre,  and  Bamum’s  museum — followed  by  a 
“Hot Corn”  young  lady  (of  the  same  moral 
school),  at  all  the  establishments.  At  the 
Bowery  theatre,  we  imagine,  the  cause  of 
morality  will  be  served  but  little  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Hot  Corn” — the  piece  itself  is  a 
tissue  of  absurdity,  a  series  of  scenes  without 
purpose  or  connection,  a  sort  of  pot  pouri  of 
“The  Bottle”— “The  Drunkard’s  Fate,”  and 
other  equally  profitable  dramas.  We  have 
philanthropists,  victims  of  intemperance,  vir¬ 
tuous  wives,  erratic  daughters,  “loafers,”  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  keepers  of  night  cellars,  and 
dance  houses — elbowing  each  other,  on  and  off 
the  stage;  virtue  in  poverty,  vice  in  velvet; 


scenes  depicted,  and  personages  introduced,  of 
the  most  questionable  character — we  say  ques¬ 
tionable,  because  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
cause  of  morality  is  promoted  by  the  public 
exhibition  of  depravity  in  glaring  colors;  but 
we  complain  even  less  of  this  than  of  the  way 
in  which  religions  “points"  are  made,  both  in 
the  drama  and  the  bills  of  the  play.  We  quote 
verbatim  some  of  the  great  features  in  the 
latter: — “A  Christian  minister  faithfully  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  of  an  heavenly  mission;” 
“There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  that  re- 
penteth;”  “Let  us  pray;”  “Lead  us  not  into 
temptation “  Consolations  of  religion ;”  “  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  my 
soul  to  keep.  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,  I 
pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take,”  etc.,  etc.  If 
this  be  not  turning  the  morbid  morality  of  a 
elass  of  well  meaning,  but  weak  minded,  per¬ 
sons  to  a  mercenary  account,  we  know  not  what 
is.  If  we  are  to  have  moral  dramas  and  “reli¬ 
gious  mysteries  ”  represented  on  the  stage  again, 
as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
let  us  have  them  pure  and  intact,  not  mixed  up 
with  sickening  scenes  of  vice  and  depravity; 

A  book  of  the  “Hot  Corn”  species  was  re¬ 
cently  published  by  a  bookseller,  opposite  St. 
Pauls  church,  Broadway,  out  of  which  the  ladies 
of  the  Five  Points  Mission  were,  we  believe,  to 
receive  a  Certain  per  centage  of  the  profits. 
This  book  was  entitled  “The  Old  Brewery.” 
The  scenes  incidental  to  that  famous  locality  of 
vice  being  faithfully  depicted,  as  also  the  re¬ 
formation  which  had  l)een  effected.  The  book 
had  a  ready  sale — the  moral  drama  was  all  the 
vogue — so  Barnum,  who  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
business,  straightway  had  the  work  dramatized, 
and  produced  at  his  museum,  or  rather  theatre, 
for  such  it  is,  although  he  wisely  terms  it  “  a 
lecture  room,”  because  there  are  certain  people 
who  have  a  pious  horror  of  theatres — never  visit 
them — but  yet  freely  patronize  “the  lecture 
room  ”  of  Barnum’s  museum,  which  is,  in  every 
respect,  as  much  a  theatre  as  any  otheP  in  the 
Union ;  this  being  a  distinction  without  a  differ¬ 
ence,  made  for  conscience  sake.  The  moral 
drama  was  a  fine  advertisement  for  the  moral 
book,  to  which  the  keen  and  buriness-like  pub¬ 
lishers  did  not  object — ^but  the  moral  ladies  of 
the  Five  Points  Mission  did  at  first,  but  their 
scruples  were  overcome  by  that  eminent  tacti¬ 
cian,  Bamum,  who,  as  a  salve  to  their  tender 
consciences,  at  once  introduced  a  begging  box 
into  his  establishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  is  thus  advertised  in  his  bills : — 

“A  box  for  ‘Contributions  to  the  Ladies’  Five 
Points  Mission,’  and  another  one  for  ‘  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,’  have 
been  placed  at  the  inside  doors  of  the  museum, 
for  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  exhibit, 
in  a  tangible  manner,  their  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  moral  improvement  at  the  Five  Points.” 

Now  if  this  be  not  altogether  sheer,  unadulte¬ 
rated,  mischievous  humbug,  tending  to  bring 
morality  into  disrepute,  and  make  religion  a 
cloak  for  vice,  we  know  not  what  is.  As  to  the 
drama  itself :  we  have  similar  depraved  charac¬ 
ters,  similar  scenes  of  vice,  and  similar  moral 
allusions  to  the  “  Hot  Corn”  affair  at  the  Bowery, 
with  the  addition  of  a  band  of  ragged  urchins, 
who  sing  a  hymn  at  the  end  of  the  piece. 


An  exchange  paper  has  this  advertisement ; 
‘•Two  sisters  want  washing.”  We  hope  they 
may  get  it. 


SS 


THB  OHIO  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VAUJKSt 
TBBR  IBOM  AND  COAL — ^THUB  PnmXT  A!ni  nTvnL 

CuRiosiTT  and  business  have,  during  the  last 
five  years,  led  me  into  nearly  every  region  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  sugar  re¬ 
gions  on  the  Gulf,  to  the  resorts  of  the  lumber¬ 
men  in  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources — partieo- 
larly  the  latter — have  been  the  objects  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  study.  As  I  am  no  speculator  in  lands 
and  mines,  I  can  impart  what  knowledge  I  have 
gained  without  fear  of  personal  loss. 

The  proposition  proclaimed  by  Carey  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  long-received  theories  of  Ricardo 
and  Malthus,  and  recently  sustmned  by  Mr.  Smitk 
in  his  “  Manual  of  Political  Economy,”  t^t  the 
inferior  lands  are  first  occupied  by  the  pioneers, 
is  a  fact  that  strikes  one  throughout  the  whole 
West — at  the  South  and  the  North.  The  oldest 
settlements  are  always  found  upon  the  thinly- 
wooded  and  comparatively  barren  hill  lands,  or 
upon  the  dry  and  upland  prairies.  The  sandy 
plains  and  pine  barrens  of  Georgia,  Alabamn, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi,  received  the  first  emi¬ 
grants.  The  first  homes  in  Texas  were  built  on 
the  upland  prairies — studded  with  theii-  little 
islands  of  timber,  that  gave  illimitable  ranges  to 
stock,  and  sustained  here  and  there  a  small  patch 
of  corn.  The  smoke  from  the  first  log  cabins  on 
the  Mississippi  river  ascended  from  the  hi^h  clay 
and  rocky  bluffs  on  its  shores,  around  which  are 
now  the  poorest  soils.  In  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
the  first  settlers  are  found  among  the  pine  lands 
and  hills ;  still,  in  the  hunter  state,  their  civilizsr 
tion  and  their  lands  but  a  little  more,  if  any,  ad¬ 
vanced  or  improved  than  they  were  the  day  they 
became  squatters  thereon:  On  the  Ohio  the  trutli 
of  the  position  is  more  apparent.  The  original 
pioneers  selected  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Limestone, 
North  Bend,  and  Vevay,  as  their  first  town  sites, 
in  the  poorest  agricultural  regions  on  the  river ; 
and  the  first  population  along  the  whole  river 
spread  itself  over  the  hills,  and  cleared  th^ 
first  fields  and  patches  on  the  oak  knobs  and  thin 
soils  of  the  uplands,  where  twenty  acres  now  are 
not  worth  one  acre  of  the  rich  bottoms  which  the 
first  settlers  rejected  at  a  price  a  little  more  thaa 
the  surveyor’s  fees  for  locating.  And  now  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Lower  Ohio,  the  deserted 
and  falling  log  cabin  of  the  first  settler  is  found 
by  the  side  of  some  ashing  spring  among  the 
hills — his  little  patch  grown  up  to  briars  and 
bushes,  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  as  desolate 
and  silent  as  when  it  was  first  disturbed  with  the 
stroke  of  the  woodman’s  axe.  Or,  if  it  be  s^ 
inhabited,  it  is  encompassed  by  a  sickly  pakA 
of  corn,  the  soil  of  which  is  too  poor  to  tempt 
the  speculator  to  enter  it  over  the  squattw'a 
head,  which  is  still  covered  with  a  coon-din 
cap,  and  his  feet  with  moccasins. 

This  country  has  on  its  rugged  hill  sides  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  crumbling  and  deserted  memoriab 
of  the  early  pioneers.  George  Ewing,  iH'otber 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  was  among 
the  first  settlers  in  this  region,  and  located  himr 
self  on  a  tract  of  land — when  he  had  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  richest  bottom  lands  in  the  coun¬ 
try — which,  at  this  day,  is  worth  but  little  more 
than  he  paid  the  government  for  it,  forty  yean 
ago ;  and  the  field  where  he  buried  the  father 
and  mother  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  country,  is  fast  returning  to  its  original  wil¬ 
derness  state.  And  yet  George  Ewing  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,  and  of  a  sound  judgment  and  aar- 
gacity,  and  though  less  cultivated,  was  in  native 
powers  not  inferior  to  his  brother.  He  with  his 
father  cut  the  first  wagon  ^th  into  Wheeling, 
and  was  among  the  first  white  men  that  crossed 
the  Ohio.  He  lived  first  near  the  rich  valley  of 
Muskingum ;  then  in  sight  of  the  teeming  lands 
of  the  Scioto;  and  removed  successively  throu^ 
the  richest  regions  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  In¬ 
diana,  always  in  advance  of  the  tide  of  emlgm- 
tion,  having  the  first  choice  of  all  the  lands  on 
the  river ;  and  yet,  at  his  death,  there  was  not 
an  acre  of  any  of  the  lands  he  had  possessed 
worth  double  the  price  he  had  paid  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  it.  These  are  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  first  settlers,  and  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for,  except  on  the  grounds  assigned 
by  Carey  and  Smith. 

These  hills,  whose  limpid  springs,  babbling 
brooks,  and  thin  forests,  first  attract^  the  atten- 
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tioa  of  the  early  emigrant  from  the  mountain 
and  hill  sides  of  the  North,  and  which  have  been 
passed  by,  by  the  second  tide  of  wealthier  emi¬ 
gration,  ana  which,  till  recently,  have  cast  the 
dark  shadows  of  their  unbroken  forests  over  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  in  moonlight  and  sun- 
siiinc,  while  the  rich  bottom  lands  at  their  base 
have  become  cleared  and  populous,  and  high 
priced — are  now  in  their  turn  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  that  class  that  follow  when  the  farmer 
has  prepared  the  way  of  life,  and  whose  advent 
makes  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
civilization.  The  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
are  coming,  and  are  looking  to  these  hills,  not 
for  their  soil  nor  running  streams,  but  for  the 
elements  of  a  power  and  wealth  buried  in  their 
bowels,  more  valuable  than  the  deepest  soils  of 
the  fattest  lands. 

The  hills  that  gave  a  solitary  home  to  the  first 
pioneer  and  the  hunter,  and  which  have  been  ne¬ 
glected  by  all  who  followed  them ;  whose  re¬ 
cesses  up  to  this  day  could  be  penetrated  only 
through  unbroken  forests,  or  by  rugged  bridle 
paths,  are  about  to  be  intersected  by  railways, 
and  their  sides  begin  to  gleam  with  the  fires  of 
the  furnace,  the  forge,  workshop,  and  factory, 
and  these  valleys  will  become  the  seats  of  thrifty 
manufacturing  towns.  What  vast  developements 
of  power  and  wealth  have  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  within  the  last  fifty  years 
made !  If  they  but  continue  to  advance  with  the 
same  step  for  the  next  half  century,  the  powers 
of  the  imagination,  in  its  most  uncontrolled 
fligh^  will  form  no  conception  of  the  happy 
condition  of  the  millions  that  will  be  spread 
over  these  hills  and  along  the  rich  alluvials  of 
the  Ohio.  Our  present  wealth,  luxury,  and  re¬ 
finement — proud  as  we  are  of  it — will  seem  to 
the  men  of  the  coming  generation  as  the  coarse 
poverty  and  barbarism  of  the  people  of  England 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  do  now 
to  ns. 

There  is  no  higher  display  of  God's  munifi- 
_  cence  on  earth  than  is  exhibited  in  the  natural 
Ksoorces  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Have  they  been 
reserved  and  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men  till 
the  time  had  come  when  science,  and  knowledge, 
and  experience,  had  rendered  man  capable  of 
drawing  from  them  all  their  riches  and  benefits? 
If  there  was  a  Providence — as  Mr.  Everett  says — 
in  reserving  this  continent  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Old  World  through  the  long  past,  till  man 
attained  a  stage  in  his  progress  which  fitted 
him  to  fill  the  new  sphere  which  God  destined 
him  to  act  on  this  new-found  land,  we  may  read 
perhaps  a  like  care  in  the  superintending  govern¬ 
ment  of  man’s  advancement,  in  reserving  these 
riches  till  he  was  fitted  to  use  them  aright. 

From  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  and  from  a  short  distance  below  the 
Falls  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  along  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and 
through  a  country  capable  of  producing  more 
hnman  food  than  any  rerion  of  equal  extent  on 
the  globe,  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  richest  de¬ 
posits  of  coal  and  iron,  the  great  elements  of 
material  power  and  wealth.  There  is  no  formula 
of  figures  by  which  to  calculate  the  growth  of 
wealth  for  a  given  period ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  numbers,  if  we  could  state  the  quantities,  to 
predict  the  sum  of  wealth  and  population  that 
naif  a  century  will  bring  to  these  mineral  re¬ 
gions. 

And  here,  too,  is  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the 
great  moral  question  settled,  by  a  display  in  col- 
ttteral  lines,  the  difference  between  free  edu¬ 
cated  labor  and  ignorant  and  involuntary  ser¬ 
vice.  Rude  agricultural  labor,  on  virgin  soils, 
aflbrds  but  poor  means  of  comparison  between 
the  clasws  of  labor;  but  as  communities  advance, 
and  their  prosperity  and  progress  depend  upon 
labor  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  a  scientific  agri- 
cnltiue,  which  are  themselves  advancing  and 
requiring  increased  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
difference  between  intelligent  educated  labor 
and  ignorant  and  degrad^  labor  will  become 
more  manifest.  Both  sides  of  the  river  being 
equally  favored  by  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  facts,  which  will  soon  be  made,  along 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ohio,  will  carry  irre- 
■stible  conviction  to  the  country,  and  the  dis- 
eusBions  of  economists,  moraUsts.  and  politicians 


will  have  little  weight  against  the  practical  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  question  to  be  made  here  within 
the  next  ten  years.  Cannot  the  enthusiasts  sum¬ 
mon  patience  to  wait  in  silence  for  the  result? 

Perry,  with  the  roughest  surface  and  thinnest 
soil,  perhaps,  of  any  county  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana,  which,  till  within  eight  or  ten  years,  has 
supported  a  sparse  population  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  voters,  in  the  rudest  mode  of  life  and  com¬ 
fort,  with  fourteen  small  stores,  and  a  capital  of 
$15,000  employed  in  merchandizing,  promises 
soon  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  counties  in  the  State.  Its  hills  are 
filled  with  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  that 
are  attracting  the  skill  and  capital  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  while  the  emigrant  from  the  Rhine  is  cloth¬ 
ing  their  sides  with  small  farms  and  vineyards. 
Cannelton,  a  few  years  since,  contained  but  a 
few  rude  dwellings  erected  for  the  shelter  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  that  rough,  hearty,  and 
nomadic  race  of  ^glish  coal  diggers,  who,  in 
all  their  moral  characteristics  and  roving  and 
improvident  habits,  resemble  sailors,  and  seldom 
make  a  permanent  home  in  any  locality ;  and 
the  town  might  be  said  to  be  without  any  fixed 
population.  Now  it  has  a  population  of  near 
3,500,  and  there  are  7 00  children  enrolled  on  the 
trustees’  books  as  admissible  to  the  public 
schools.  There  are  now  five  extensive  coal 
mines  in  operation.  It  has  the  largest  and  best 
built  cotton  factory  west  of  the  mountains,  which 
has  been  two  years  in  very  successful  operation, 
demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the  West  over 
the  East  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  cloths. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  cotton  delivered 
for  this  mill  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
for  a  mill  of  the  same  capacity,  making  the  same 
description  of  cloth,  at  Lowell,  was  found,  by 
the  books  of  the  two  establishments  at  the  end 
of  the  last  year,  to  have  been  about  $27,000  in 
favor  of  the  Western  mill.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  was  about  $1,200  in  favor  of  the  same 
mill.  These  admissions  were  made  by  Eastern 
capitalists  who  tTere  stockholders  in  both  mills. 

Another  factory  has  been  begun  on  a  tract  of 
land  near  Cannelton,  entered  by  Robert  Fulton 
in  1813,  and  the  company,  who  are  Eastern  capi¬ 
talists,  have  assumed  the  name  of  the  Fulton 
Manufacturing  and  Coal  Company.  These  large 
establishments  will  be  succeeded  by  others,  and 
workshops  of  different  kinds  are  growing  up 
within  it ;  and  the  town,  if  characterized  by  the 
enterprize  and  spirit  which  have  brought  it  from 
the  wilderness,  will  be  the  Lowell  of  the  West. 

CannAton,  however,  has  but  few,  if  any,  na¬ 
tural  resources,  more  than  many  points  above 
and  below  her ;  but  she  has  got  the  start — she 
has  secured  an  invested  interest  among  those 
who  will  not  allow  her  to  remain  stationary. 
Her  men  know  how  to  make  money,  by  spending 
it  freely.  The  investments  already  made  are  to 
be  made  to  pay  larger  dividends  still,  by  further 
instalments  to  be  paid  on  the  capital  stock.  She 
has  also  gathered  the  skill  and  labor  adapted  to 
her  interests,  and  fixed  them  around  her  by 
making  them  homes. 

Hawesville,  opposite,  has  all  the  resources  of 
Cannelton,  but  her  enterprize,  industry  and  skill 
is  limited  to  coal  digging.  The  mechanical  la¬ 
bor  from  the  ftee  States  does  not  incline  to  the 
south  ride  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  rear  of  Cloverport,  twelve  miles  above 
Hawesville,  in  Kentucky,  is  a  most  remarkable 
vein  of  coal.  The  deposit  is  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Pretoleum,  or  Tar  Springs,  and 
is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  has 
the  external  appearance  of  Cannel  coal,  but 
from  its  peculiar  qualities,  it  seems  like  indu¬ 
rated  bitumen  or  pretoleum.  It  is  highly  in¬ 
flammable,  and  a  large  lump  of  it  will  take  fire 
from  a  taper.  The  coal  has  been  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  for  many  years,  but 
its  location  of  seven  miles  from  the  river,  dis¬ 
couraged  all  enterprize  to  bring  it  into  market, 
till  it  attracted  the  attention  of  some  gentlemen 
who  had  been  to  school  at  the  coal  business  in 
the  Alleghany  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
were  not  frightened  at  the  obstacles  of  a  few 
hills  intervening  between  the  mines  and  the 
river.  They  have  now  a  railway  winding  around 
the  hills,  nine  miles  in  length,  nearly  completed. 
Their  possessions  cover  over  6,000  acres  of  land, 
and  after  an  expenditure  of  near  half  a  million 


of  dollars  to  develops  the  buried  wealth,  they 
will,  before  next  autumn,  offer  for  sale  in  New 
York  a  most  remarkable  and  entirely  new  va¬ 
riety  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  to  be  sent  by 
the  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  will  cost  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  laid  down  in  New  York,  seven  dollars 
per  ton.  It  will  not  be  sold  to  consumers  for 
less,  it  is  said,  than  $15.  It  is  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  use  of  the  “  upper  ten.”  Gas  lights 
can  be  dispensed  with  in  a  room  where  this  coal 
is  burnt  in  an  open  grate,  for  its  flame  eclipses 
all  other  light. 

Owensboro’,  below  Hawesville,  in  Davies 
County,  is  equal  to  any  of  its  rivals  in  mineral 
wealth,-  and  excels  them  in  agricultural  re¬ 
sources,  yet  she  does  not  advance  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  interests.  A  most  painful  illustration  of 
the  difference  in  the  prosperity  of  the  two  places, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  is  exhibited  in  the 
fact,  that  while  these  lines  are  being  written,  a 
large,  well  built,  well  filled,  and  well  equipped 
cotton  factory,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  coal  mine,  surrounded  by  every 
local  and  natural  advantage,  with  machinery 
built  by  the  best  mechanics  at  the  East,  and 
which  has  never  run  over  six  months,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  closed  two  years,  without  finding  a  pur¬ 
chaser  or  lessee  on  any  terms,  is  now  being  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  the  building  turned  into  a  to&icco 
stemery,  while  the  Cannelton  Cotton  Mill  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  very  large  per  cent,  profit  to  its  stock¬ 
holders.  There  is  certainly  something  in  the 
genius  of  the  place,  or  of  the  people,  that  shapes 
these  different  destinies  of  the  two  localities. 

Still  further  down  the  river,  coal  developes 
itself  at  Newburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
iron  ore  is  found  a  few  miles  in  the  rear.  Ten 
miles  below,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  coal  has  just  been  discovered,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  from  the  city,  the  richest  beds  of 
iron  ore  in  the  West  have  been  discovered,  in 
digging  the  canal,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
go(^  coal.  But  at  present  the  citizens  of  Evans¬ 
ville  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of 
trade  to  give  attention  to  the  more  durable, 
though  slower,  gains  of  mechanical  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industry. 

Henderson,  yet  further  down,  has  coal  beds 
recently  discovered,  but  no  iron  ore,  in  her  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  On  the  Saline  and  Tradewater 
i  are  extensive  coal  mines,  that  have  been  worked 
for  many  ^ears — are  well  known,  and  are  in  the 
I  midst  of  rich  and  abundant  iron  ore  deposits. 

!  But  none  of  these  places,  except  Cannelton,  have 
I  drawn  around  them  the  labor  and  skill  to  de¬ 
velops  their  wealth ;  their  resources  lie  almost 
I  as  unproductive  as  when  the  Indian  trod  the  soil. 
Cannelton  has  gained  so  great  an  advance  of  all 
of  them  in  population,  and  the  varied  skill  and 
experience  of  her  labor,  that  she  will  in  the 
future  have  no  rival. 

But  there  is  a  county,  on  Green  river,  whose 
deep  waters  are  of  as  pure  an  emerald  hue  as  the 
grass  on  its  banks,  that  surpasses  all  the  other 
localities  in  mineral  wealth,  yet  undeveloped, 
and  almost  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
own  renon.  The  river  has  been  locked,  and 
dammed,  and  made  navig^able  for  steamers  of 
four  hundred  tons,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  into  the  heart  and  richest  district  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Its  banks,  for  130  miles  Trom  the  Ohio, 
exhibit  the  outcrop  of  three  distinct  veins  of  ex¬ 
cellent  bituminous  coal,  one  three  and  a  half  feet 
in  thickness,  and  another  seven  feet  thick.  A 
few  miles  back  from  the  river,  to  the  west,  ex¬ 
tensive  beds  of  rich  iron  ore  have  been  opened. 
Where  the  coal  and  sandstone  cease,  as  the  tra¬ 
veller  passes  up  the  river,  the  blue  limestone 
appears,  and  forms  a  surface  and  soil  equal  in 
beauty  and  fertility  to  the  lovely  regions  about 
Lexington.  Between  the  waters  of  Barren  river 
and  the  Cumberland,  there  is  a  tract  of  country 
embracing  five  or  six  counties,  that  in  the  charme 
of  its  landscapes  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
unequalled  even  at  the  West. 

The  banks  of  Green  river  are  sparsely  peo¬ 
pled;  for  distances  of  ten  and  twenty  miles 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  is  seen.  The  few 
villages  on  its  banks  are  new  and  straggling 
tow'ns,  built  principally  near  the  five  locks,  and 
as  each  lock  has  a  lift  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet, 
the  rush  of  the  current  of  this  large  river  over 
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the  dam  forms  at  each  a  picturesque  and  mag- 
niflcent  waterfall.  And  where  the  lofty  mural 
cliffs  of  limestone  rise  in  per^ndicular  walls 
for  hundreds  of  feet  on  both  sides,  the  scenery 
rises  to  the  grand,  and  almost  to  the  sublime ; 
and  the  citizens  of  these  quiet  hamlets  are  re¬ 
galed,  morning  and  evening,  day  and  night,  with 
the  sublime  anthem  of  nature,  the  perpetual  roar 
of  falling  water. 

The  trade  of  the  rivet  now  employs  four 
steamers,  besides  large  numbers  of  flatboats, 
that  are  employed  in  taking  the  tob^co,  pork, 
and  corn  of  the  rich  agricultural  region  around 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  to  a  market.  The 
country  immediately  on  its  banks  exports  but 
little  of  any  species  of  product  as  yet. 

A  faw  years  ago  a  huge  smelting  furnace  and 
iron  works  were  erected  in  Muhlenberg  County, 
a  few  miles  from  the  river,  by  two  enterprizing 
Scotch  iron  masters.  The  change  in  the  tariff 
and  the  decline  of  the  iron  business  closed  the 
furnace,  and  ruined  the  proprietors.  It  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
a  very  wealthy  resident  of  Kentucky,  of  Scotch 
descent,  who  has  inherited  a  very  large  estate, 
embracing  very  extensive  iron  works,  in 
Scotland.  He  has  added,  by  recent  purchase, 
many  thousand  acres  to  the  original  furnace 
tract,  and  has  also  acquired  a  large  and  very 
valuable  coal  mine  on  the  river.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  he  is  to  form  a  large  Scotch  settlement 
on  these  lands,  by  transferring  the  operatives 
from  the  iron  works  in  Scotland  to  the  bank.® 
of  Green  river.  And  with  a  fortune  that 
ields  an  annual  income,  it  is  said,  of  $80,000, 
e  will  erect  iron  works  more  extensive  than 
any  in  this  country — if  the  course  of  legislation 
at  Washington  gives  any  promise  of  stability 
in  the  iron  business  for  the  future.  Mr.  Kiusef- 
man,  an  English  gentleman,  is  opening  an  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  mine  near  the  same  locality,  and  he 
is  looking  ultimately  to  the  iron  business  for 
the  return  of  his  capital.'  Thus,  we  see,  if 
Congress  will  but  yield  to  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  county,  and  place  the  iron  interest 
on  a  stable  basis  frr  the  future,  by  reasonable 
protection,  English  capital  and  English  labor 
would  flow  in  streams  over  wilderness  and  soli¬ 
tary  places  of  our  country,  illuminating  our 
rugged,  barren  hill-sides  and  mountains  with 
furnace  fires,  and  making  them  groan  in  the 
parturition  of  emboweled  wealtL  If  it  be 
easier  to  support  ten  men  at  home  than  one  in 
England,  by  the  transportation  of  our  food  to 
him,  we  could,  by  bringing  the  English  and 
Scotch  laborers  in  iron,  to  our  own  ore-bed,  get 
ten  times  the  iron  we  now  procure  for  the  same 
expenditure  of  our  labor.  And  Green  river, 
(as  well  as  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,)  now 
wild  and  solitary,  would  present  a  continued 
scene  of  life  and  industry,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source ;  and  instead  of  the  clouds  of  wild 
fowls  that  now  cover  its  surface,  it  would  be 
crowded  with  steamers  and  craft  floating  on  its 
stream — a  larger  annual  amount,  of  newly- 
created  wealth  to  the  country  than  flows  from 
the  entire  profits  of  its  whole  foreigpi  com¬ 
merce. — Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

INDIA  RVBBKR. 

This  substance'  which  is  now  better  kno^vn 
in  commerce  as  caoutchouc,  is  the  product  of 
several  plants  which  seem  to  have  nothing  in 
common  but  the  milk-sap  from  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Several  species  of  Fig,  one  Lobelia,  and 
a  number  of  Spurge-worts  produce  it.  The 
Urceola  Elastica  is  a  vine  of  the  Nettle  tribe, 
growing  in  the  East  Indies,  from  which  caout¬ 
chouc  was  first  brought,  and  was  therefore  called 
India  Rubber.  But  the  purest  and  most  abnn- 
dant  source  of  this  valuable  product  is  in  the 
Siphonia,  a  tree  of  the  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge 
fiunily,  native  of  South  America.  The  Siphonia 
is  a  beautifiil  tree.  It  has  a  smooth,  grayish 
bark,  somewhat  tinged  with  brown,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  India  Rubber 
abounds  in  all  plants  with  a  milky  juice.  It  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  like 


those  of  butter  in  animal  milk ;  ai^  just  in 
the  same  way  as  cream  rises  to  the  surface  when 
milk  is  left  at  rest,  do  the  particles  of  caout¬ 
chouc,  under  the  same  circumstances,  rise,  and 
adhere  ;  and,  like  butter,  still,  they  cannot  again 
be  resolved  into  their  distinct  component 
globules.  Several  of  our  Milk  Weeds,  and 
Dog  Banes,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
India  Rubber ;  and  possibly  they  may  yet  be 
cultivated  for  its  production  ;  but  it  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  plant  out  of  the  tropics  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  attract  much  attention. 

In  the  year  1736,  a  celebrated  and  learned 
Frenchman,  La  Condamine,  first  directed  public  : 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  article,  and  ! 
described  the  mode  of  procuring  it.  The  use  of  j 
India  Rubber  was  for  a  long  time  after  it  attained  ! 
to  the  position  of  a  fixed  article  of  commerce, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  simple  u.se  which 
gave  its  name — that  of  erasing  pencil  marks  : 
and  blots  on  white  paper.  Now  the  large  list  1 
of  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  would  make  a  ! 

volume.  G.  i 
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THB  ANGL.O-SAXON  RACEt  j 

ITS  PROGKT88.  j 

By  a  favorite  coincidence,  the  general  total 
of  the  American  census  taken  last  year  has  just  | 
been  received,  and  we  are  enabled,  in  conjunc- 1 
tion  with  the  returns  made  on  the  Slst  of  March 
for  England,  to  measure  the  absolute  progress 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  its  two  grand  divi¬ 
sions,  knd  to  compare  the  laws  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  growths  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  estimated,  including 
Ireland  and  the  colonies,  that  there  is  a  grand 
total  of  men  sharing  the  same  general  tenden¬ 
cies  of  civilization  of  56,000,000,  from  which  is 
to  be  deducted  the  three  millions  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States,  leaving  a  remainder  of  fifty- 
three  millions,  chiefly  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
and  deeply  impregnated  with  its  sturdy  quali¬ 
ties  of  heart  and  brain,  as  the  representative  of 
this  advancing  stock. 

Two  centuries  ago  there  were  not  quite  three 
millions  of  this  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  are  a  million  more  persons  of  Magyar 
descent,  speaking  the  Magyar  language,  at  the 
present  moment  in  Europe  than  were  in  Europe 
and  America  of  this  conquering  and  colonizing 
people  In  the  time  of  Cromwell.  How  vain, 
then,  for  men  to  talk  of  thd  political  necessity 
for  absorbing  small  races!  Sixty  years  ago  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  did  not  excew  17,000,000  in 
Europe  and  America.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
numerically  stronger  than  the  Poles.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  counted  only  thirty-four  millions, 
and  a  fraction  more  than  the  population  of 
France  at  that  time,  and  considerably  less  than 
the  Teutonic  population  of  Central  Europe.  In 
1851,  it  is  ahead  of  every  civilized  race  in  the 
world.  Of  races  lying  within  the  zones  of 
civilization,  the  Sclaves  alone  are  more  nu¬ 
merous,  counted  by  heads ;  but  comparatively 
few  of  this  plastic  and  submissive  stock  have 
yet  escaped  from  the  barbarism  of  the  dark 
ages.  In  wealth,  energy,  and  cultivation  they 
are  not  to  be  compart  with  the  Frank,  the 
Teuton,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Number  is  their 
only  element  of  stren^h. 

(Jf  all  the  races  which  are  now  striving  for 
the  mastery  of  the  world,  to  impress  on  the 
future  of  society  and  civilization  the  stamp  of 
its  own  character  and  genius,  to  make  its  law, 
idiom,  religion,  manners,  government,  and  opin¬ 
ion  prevail,  the  Anglo-^xon  is  now  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  ac¬ 
tive.  The  day  when  it  might  possibly  have 
lieen  crushed,  absorbed,  or  trampled  out,  like 
Hungary  or  Poland,  by  stronger  hordes  is  gone 
for  ever.  That  it  was  possible  at  one  time  for 
this  peopie  to  be  subdued  by  violence,  or  fall  a 
prey  to  the  slower  agencies  of  decline,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  In  1650,  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  seemed  more  likely  to  make  a  grand 
figure  in  the  world’s  future  history  than  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  wealth,  activity,  and  maritime 


power  were  the  most  imposing  in  Europe.  They 
had  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  West  in  theu* 
hands.  Their  language  was  spoken  in  every 
port.  In  the  great  Orient  their  empire  was 
fixed  and  their  influence  paramount — £kigland 
was  then  hardly  known  abroad.  Her  difficult 
idiom  grated  on  foreign  ears,  and  her  stormy 
coasts  repelled  the  curiosity  of  more  cultivated 
travelers. 

Had  the  thought  of  a  day  arriving  when  any 
single  European  language  would  be  spoken  by 
millions  of  persons  scattered  over  the  great 
continents  of  the  earth,  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Hebrides,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Storms  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  occurred  to  any  specuiative 
mind,  Dutch,  not  English,  would  pro^bly  have 
been  the  tongue  to  which  he  would  have  as¬ 
signed  the  marvellous  mission.  Yet,  Holland 
has  fallen  nearly  as  much  as  the  Saxon  has 
risen  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Her  idiom  is  now 
acquired  by  few.  Her  merchants  conduct  their 
correspondence  and  transact  their  business  in 
French  or  in  English.  Even  her  writers  havt 
many  of  them  clothed  their  genius  in  a  foreign 
garb.  On  the  other  hand,  our  literature  and 
ianguage  have  passed  entirely  out  of  this  dan¬ 
ger.  Dutch,  like  Welsh,  Flemish,  Erse,  Basque, 
and  other  idioms,  is  doomed  to  ^rish  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  medium ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
future  changes  of  the  world,  the  tongue  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Bacon,  is  now  too  firmly 
rooted  ever  to  be  torn  away. 

No  longer  content  with  mere  preservation,  it 
aims  at  universal  mastery.  (Gradually  it  is 
taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and  coasts  of 
the  world ;  isolating  all  rival  idioms,  shutting 
them  up  from  intercourse  with  each  other, 
making  itself  the  channel  of  every  communi¬ 
cation.  At  a  hundred  points  at  once  it  plays 
the  aggressor.  It  contends  with  Spani^  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  drives  French  and 
Russian  before  it  in  Canada  and  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Archipelago ;  supersedes  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  and  Natal ;  elbows  Greek  and  Italian  in 
the  Ionian  Island ;  usurps  the  right  of  Arabia 
at  Suez  and  Alexandria;  maintains  itself  su¬ 
preme  at  Liberia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Jamaica 
and  St.  Helena — fights  its  way  against  multi¬ 
tudinous  and  various  dialects  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Central  America,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  among 
the  countless  islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  No 
other  language  is  spreading  in  this  way.  French 
and  German  find  students  among  cultivated 
men,  but  English  permanently  destroys  and 
supersedes  the  idioms  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  States  is  noteworthy.  In  1801,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain  was  10,942,646 ;  in  1800, 
that  of  the  United  Seates  was  5,319,762,  or  not 
quite  half.  In  1850,  the  mpulation  of  the 
United  States  was  two  millions  and  a  third 
more  than  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1861;  at 
this  moment  it  probably  exceeds  it  by  three 
millions.  The  rate  of  decennial  incre^  in 
this  country  is  less  vhan  13  per  cent.,  while  in 
America  it  is  about  35  per  cent.  In  the  great 
Continental  States,  the  rata  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  England.  According  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  France  and  in 
America,  the  United  States  will  have  the  larger 
population  in  1870 ;  in  1900  they  will  exceed 
those  of  Ehigland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  combined. 
Prudent  statesmen  should  bear  these  facta  in 
mind.  Many  persons  now  alive  may  SM  the 
time  when  America  will  be  of  more  im^r-  # 
tance  to  us,  socially,  commercially,  and  Miiti- 
cally,  than  all  Euroi^  put  tomther.  Old  di¬ 
plomatic  traditions  will  go  for  little  in  the  face 
of  a  Transatlantic  power  numbering  100,000,000 
of  free  and  energetic  men  of  our  own  raoe  and 
blood. — Chambers'  Journal. 

- - 

A  Dutchman  on  being  called  upon  to  help 
to  pay  for  a  lightning  rod  for  the  village 
church,  towards  the  building  of  which  he  had 
subscribed  liberally,  exclamed — 

“  I  have  helped  to  build  a  house  for  de  Lort, 
and  if  he  choose  to  donder  on  it  and  knock  it 
down,  he  musht  do  it  at  his  own  risk.” 


UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE  OF  SCIENCE,  ART, 


ANTONlf'S  KOSE:. 

The  picturesque  engraving,  above,  gives  the  j 
reader  a  fine  view  of  one  of  the  bold  promon- 1 
tories  in  the  Hi^ands  on  the  Hudson,  known  ! 
by  the  name  of  Antony’s  Nose.  The  eleva- 1 
tion  of  this  promontory  is  upwards  of  twelve  1 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  How 
it  came  to  be  called  Antony’s  Nose,  seems  to 
be  a  mooted  point  in  history.  Freeman  Hunt, 
editor  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  who  once 
wrote  some  letters  about  the  Hudson,  gives  the 
legend  as  follows : 

“  Before  the  Revolution,  a  vessel  was  passing 
m  tile  river,  under  the  command  of  a  captain 
Hogans ;  when  immediately  opposite  this  moun¬ 
tain,  the  mate  looked  rather  quizzically,  first  at 
the  mountain,  and  then  at  tne  captain’s  nose. 
The  ciqttain,  by-the-way,  had  an  enormous  nose, 
which  was  not  unfreqnently  the  subject  of  good- 
natnred  remark ;  and  he  at  once  understock  the 
mate’s  allnsicm.  ‘  What,’  says  the  captain, 

'  does  that  look  like  my  nose !  call  it,  then,  if 
you  please,  Antony’s  nose.”  The  stoiy  was 
repeated  on  shore,  and  the  mountain  thence¬ 
forward  assumed  the  name,  and  has  thus  become 
an  everlastiim  monument  to  the  memoi^  of  the 
redoubtable  Gapt.  Antony  Hogans  and  W  nose.” 

Irving  supposes  its  name  to  be  derived  firom 
the  nose  of  Antony  Van  Corlaer. 

“  The  christening  of  the  mount  is  described 
in  the  story  of  the  Dutch  governor’s  first  voy¬ 
age  up  the  Hudson,  as  follows:  ‘Just  at  this 
moment  the  illustrious  sun,  breaking  in  all  his 
splendor  from  behind  one  of  the  high  cliffii  of 
the  Highlands,  did  dart  one  of  his  most  potent 
beams  full  upon  the  refulgent  nose  of  the 
sounder  of  brass,  the  reflection  of  which  shot 
straightway  down  hissing  hot  into  the  water, 
and  killed  a  mighty  sturgeon  that  was  sporting 
b^ide  the  vessel  1  When  this  astonishing 
miracle  came  to  be  made  known  to  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  (the  governor),  he,  as  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  marvelled  exceedingly ;  and  as  a  monu¬ 


ment  thereof,  gave  the  name  of  Antony’s  JVose 
to  a  stout  promontory  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  called  Antony’s  Nose 
ever  since.’  ” 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  have 
tunnelled  this  promontory  in  the  track  of  their 
road  to  Albany,  as  shown  by  the  cut. 

- - 

CRYSTAI.  PALACE.— JURY  D. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Jury  D,  in  their 
report  on  Machinery  and  Civil  Engineering 
contrivances  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  should  con¬ 
tain  the  following  significant  extracts,  which 
are  taken  from  it ;  and  it  is  still  more  worthy 
of  note  that  the  newspapers  in  this  city  sure 
unwilling  to  expose  the  flagrant  injustice  or 
ignorance  of  that  Jury. 

The  Jury  D  say  of  the  Sewing  Machine,  that : 

“  To  Elias  Howe,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  due 
the  invention  of  the  Sewing  Machine,  he  being 
I  the  first  who  carried  the  invention  through  all 
its  successive  stages,  till  he  obtained  a  practical 
working  machine.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Jury  D  gave  the  first  award, 
a  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Avery. 

Of  Dynamometers,  the  Jury  D  say : 

“  Other  Dynamometers  are  constructed  so  as 
to  measure  power  without  consuming  any  p^t 
of  it.  But  Bogardus’  Dynamometer,  to  which 
Leonard’s  Record  is  attached,  is  a  good  and 
cheap  one  of  this  description.  A  silver  medal 
is  awarded  to  William  B.  Leonard  therefor.” 

Mr.  Bogardus  and  Mr.  Leonard,  mentioned  in 
the  above  extract,  are  both  members  of  Jury  D 
and  citizens  of  this  city.  The  latter  is  now  the 
director  of  machinery  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  for 
obtaining  the  first  prize  there  on  Bogardus’ 
Dynamometer,  with  his  Record  attached.  How 
this  was  arranged  between  Bogardus  and  Leon¬ 


ard,  that  Leonard  should  have  the  medal,  the 
report  of  Jury  D  don’t  show ;  but  it  is  evident 
to  everybody  that  Leonar^was  no  more  entitled 
to  a  medal  for  Bogardus’  Dynamometer,  than  he 
would  have  been  for  the  invention  or  improve¬ 
ment  on  one  of  Joel  Nourse’s  patent  ploughs, 
because  he  attached  a  horse  to  it. 

Of  Bridges,  all  the  Jury  thought  proper  to 
say.  is  contained  in  the  following  brief  para¬ 
graph,  notwithstanding  they  had  some  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  before  them,  and  witnessed 
some  interesting  trials  of  strength. 

“The  theoretical  principles  to  be  observed 
for  making  a  good  bridge  are  simple  and  sure, 
and  have  been  applied  in  so  many  shapes  that 
drawing  a  bridge  is  like  drawing  a  column — 
consisthig  of  a  combination  of  old  things.  It 
requires  no  invention,  and  is  a  regular  civil 
engineer’s  work.  For  this  reason,  all  the  Juiw 
had  to  do  was  to  mention  all  the  models  built 
on  sound  principles.” 

Thus  has  ended  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry 
of  all  Nations,  in  New  York,  for  1853.  Begun 
with  a  farce,  by  glorifying  the  political  and 
aristocratic  classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  mechanical,  it  has  come  to  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  ignominious  end,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
superhuman  efforts  of  the  inventors  and  mechan¬ 
ics  to  uphold  the  standard  they  so  cheerfully 
rallied  around. 

The  old  Directorshaving  been  superceded  by 
a  new  board,  with  P.  T.  Barnum  at  its  head, 
the  e.xhibitors  entertain  a  faint  hope  that  Mr. 
Barnum  will  be  able  to  invert  the  huge  cone — 
the  form  which  the  last  year’s  exhibition  ac¬ 
quired — and  balance  it  so  nicely  and  so  firmly 
on  its  point  that,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
the  exhibition  will  again,  as  at  the  beginning, 
assume  the  breadth,  fifmness  and  equilibrium  it 
has  lost.  An  Exhibitor  from  the  Beoinnino. 
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The  coaductor  of  a  periodical,  whether  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  assumes  grave 
responsibilities  to  the  public.  He  wields  an 
engine  of  power  for  good  or  for  evil  to  his  fel¬ 
low  men ;  and  the  greater  the  success  which  at¬ 
tends  his  periodical,  the  more  extensive  is  its 
influence,  and  the  graver  bis  responsibilities. 
We  do  not -therefore  enter  upon  our  present 
task  lightly,  or  from  the  mere  motive  of  pecu¬ 
niary  emolument,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  the  instruction, 
elevation,  and  general  welfare  of  society.  We 
have  lived  long  enough  to  feel  that  the  journey 
of  life  has  its  end,  to  be  reached  in  a  few  and 
rapid  stages  at  the  longest ;  and  that  the  most 
interesting  and  pertinent  question  any  one  can 
ask  himself,  is,  “  what  good  can  I  do  while  I  stay 
here?”  Thus  impressed,  it  will  be  our  endeavor 
to  give  to  the  United  State.s  Magazine  a  use¬ 
ful,  practical.  Instructive  character,  rather  than 
light,  imaginative,  and  sentimental.  But  though 
the  face  of  our  magazine  may  be  grave,  we  do 
not  mean  it  shall  be  austere,  but  hope  and  trust 
it  may  ever  wear  a  smile  that  shall  make  it 
attractive  to  many  and  repulsive  to  none. 

That  we  shall  be  well  sustained  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  course  we  propose  to  ourselves,  we 
have  gratifying  assurance  in  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  our  publication  of 
the  United  States  Journai,,  and  especially  since 
its  more  recent  improvements,  the  subscriptions 
having  increased  by  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  last  six  months.  Though  the 
Journal  and  the  Magazine  are  distinct  publi¬ 
cations,  each  being  filled  with  articles  and 
matter  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other,  yet  they  are  under  the  same  editorial 
supervision,  and  therefore  will  be  likely  to 
bear  a  resemblance  in  their  general  character 
and  influence.  Since  the  announcement  of  this 
Magazine  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal, 
suliscriptions  have  been  flowing  in  for  it,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  publication,  far  beyond  our  antici¬ 
pations.  We  shall  therefore  print  a  very  liberal 
edition,  and  hope  to  have  enough  to  supply 
back  numbers  for  at  least  two  or  three  months; 
but  as  the  work  is  not  stereotyped,  subscribers 
who  wish  to  commence  with  the  first  number 
had  better  send  in  their  names  os  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And,  except  where  otherwise  directed, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  subscribers  for 
three  or  four  months  to  come  will  commence 
with  the  first  number,  if  the  editions  printed 
hold  out  so  long. 

Now  then,  let  us  go  ahead  without  ceremony, 
and  spread  our  humble  board.  We  do  not 
promise,  like  the  hotel-keepers,  that  it  shall  be 
covered  with  “  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season ;  ” 
but  we  hope  it  may  present  an  abundance  of 
wholesome,  substantial,  fam-like  fare,  upon 
which  any  one  who  hungers  for  mental  nourish¬ 
ment  may  make  a  comfortable  meal.  If  he 
finds  not  abundance  of  honey,  he  may  now  and 
then  perhaps  get  a  taste  of  mustard ;  and'thongh 
he  may  miss  the  soft  custards  and  sweetmeats 
of  magazine  literature,  we  trust  he  will  gener¬ 
ally  find  a  good  cut  of  roast  beef  within  his 
reach,  and  occasionally  a  plumb-pudding;  and 
in  default  of  asparagus  in  its  season,  he  may  at 
all  times  rely  upon  us  for  a  dish  of  greens. 

Now,  reader,  fall  to,  and  help  yourself  to  what 
j^n  like  best. 


Books,  PwbUshen,  and  Anthora. 

Ttpes  govern  the  world.  Everybody  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  books,  and  as  we  intend  in  tUs  maga¬ 
zine  to  write  for  everybody,  we  must  of  course 
say  something  about  books,  publishers,  and 
authors.  But  we  shall  talk  right  on,  without 
ceremony  or  method,  with  no  attempt  to  elabo¬ 
rate  an  article,  and  ho  ambitious  aim  at  criticism 
or  literary  display.  We  may  not  perhaps  at 
the  present  sitting,  and  in  this  hasty  article,  get 
inside  of  a  single  book.  But  we  may  perhaps 
give  a  few  facts  about  books  and  publishers  that 
may  interest  the  reader.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  it  was  asked  with  a  sneer  in  England, 
“  who  reads  an  American  book  ?  ”  Now  there 
is  more  printing  and  more  reading  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
There  are  probably  twice  as  many  books  printed 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  England, 
and  ten  times  as  many  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  And  they  are  read,  or  they  would  not  be 
printed.  The  city  of  New  York,  if  she  is  not 
already  ahead  of  London  in  the  amount  of  her 
printing,  very  soon  will  be.  She  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  rising  to  the  rank  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  city  in  the  world  ;  and  she  is  as  surely  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  world’s  great  emporium  of 
literature  and  art.  The  amount  of  printing  in 
New  York  in  a  year,  including  books  and 
periodicals,  the  many  thousands  of  tons  of  paper 
used,  the  many  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
turned  every  year,  and  the  many  thousands  of 
persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  if 
the  whole  could  be  presented  clearly  to  view, 
would  astonish  the  country  reader,  and  surprise 
almost  every  city  resident. 

There  are  upwards  of  sixty  book  publishers 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  beades  a  much  larger 
number  of  others  who  are  booksellers.  We  can 
refer  to  but  few  individual  houses  or  books  in 
the  present  notice,  leaving  most  of  them  to  be 
served  up  hereafter  as  opportunity  may  occur. 
In  speaking  of  publishing  houses,  the  “  big  fish” 
generally  attract  attention  first,  though  there 
are  many  of  the  “smaller  Ity,”  whose  well 
cooked  dishes  are  no  less  rich  and  fine  fiavored, 
and  no  less  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Harpers,  in  the  amount  of  their  business, 
have  a  long  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  in  this  country.  In  amount  of 
of  business  for  some  years  past,  they  have  been 
equalled  by  only  one  house  in  London,  the 
Longmans,  and  even  that  is  far  behind  the 
Harpers,  as  a  great  book  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  Longmans  manufacture  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  immense  amount  of  books 
they  sell,  but  employ  other  establishments  to 
manufacture  for  them.  Whereas,  the  Harpers 
have  their  own  type-setting,  stereotyping,  press- 
work,  binding,  etc.,  all  done  on  their  own 
premises,  on  their  own  account,  in  a  compact, 
though  extensive  establishment,  employing 
generally  five  or  six  hundred  people.  We,  of 
course,  speak  of  them  as  they  were  before  their 
premises  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  December 
last,  and  as  they  probably  will  be  a  year  hence, 
when  their  establishment  shall  be  rebuilt, 
improved,  and  perfected.  The  great  river  of 
their  operations  is  temporarily  obstructed,  but 
their  customers  will  find  a  stream  of  very 
respectable  magnitude,  almost  a  first  class 
river,  flowing  through  the  channel  which  they 
have  opened  for  themselves  in  a  spacious  build¬ 
ing  in  Beekman  street. 

The  publishing  house  of  the  ArpiA:TONS,  in 


amount  of  business,  ranks  next  to  the  Harpers. 
And  it  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence,  that  in 
each  of  these  eminent  and  leading  houses,  the 
firm  consists  of  four  brothers.  As  we  fjave  a 
more  extended  notice  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Appletons  in  the  March  number  of  the 
United  States  Journal,  we  shall  speak  more 
briefly  now.  This  house  was  established  in  New 
York  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Daniel 
Appleton,  father  of  the  members  of  the  present 
firm.  They  occupied,  for  many  years,  a  store  at 
200  Broadway;  but  have  recently  removed 
some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  further  up  Broad¬ 
way,  comer  of  Leonard  street,  having  purchased 
the  large  and  elegant  building  of  the  City 
Society  Library  Company,  remodeled  tlje  inte¬ 
rior,  and  fitted  it  up  at  a  total  cost  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ^hey  have 
decidedly  the  most  spacious  and  cl^Uit  book 
store  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Their  business  is  very  large,  having 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars  capital  invested  in 
it,  and  giving  employment  to  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons.  Their  sales  amount  to  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Banks,  Gould  &,  Co.  is  an  old  and  leading  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  principaliy  of  law  books.  They  do 
a  heavy  business,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a 
capital  of  a  million  invested  in  it.  This  house  was 
established  in  1810.  It  has  two  great  branches, 
one  in  New  York,  and  the  other  in  Albany. 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  have  recently  made  a 
great  change  in  their  business.  A  few  weeks 
since,  at  the  annual  trade  sale  in  this  city,  they 
disposed  of  almost  their  entire  stock  of  books 
and  stereotype  plates.  They  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  the  publication  of  Putnam’s  Magazine, 
the  works  of  Washington  Irving,  and  the  works 
ofperhaps  a  dozen  other  popular  writers.  Within 
five  or  six  years  past,  Mr.  Putnam  has,  perhi^, 
published  more  original  works  for  American 
authors,  than  any  other  house  in  the  country. 
The  original  works  published  by  him  probably 
have  averaged  more  than  one  a  week  for  five 
years  past.  He  has  been  a  popular  publisher, 
and  authors  have  flocked  to  him  in  such  num¬ 
bers,  that  his  publications  perhaps  became 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  determined  the 
house  to  adopt  the  coarse  of  a  pretty  general 
sale.  The  amount  of  their  sales  at  the  late 
trade  sale,  apiKuached  something  towards  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  their 
stereotype  plates,  from  which  they  had  already 
published  largely,  brought  the  full  amount  eX 
the  original  cost.  Others  brought  variously 
from  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  cost.  For  iBei|||^ 
“  Homes  of  American  Authen^ ;”  the  pli^ 
cost  $2,370,  and  sold  for  $2,000.  “  Homiil  Of 
American  Statesmen,”  cost  $2,510,  sold  for 
$1,800.  “  Addison’s  complete  works,”  plate* 
cost  $4,204,  sold  for  $2,250.  “  Downing*b 

Landscape  Gardening,”  cost  $1,671,  sold  for 
$2,050,  etc.,  etc.  This  house  has  paid  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  authors,  and  made  liberal 
outlays  in  getting  up  their  publications.  It  is 
but  a  very  few  years  since  Mr.  Putnam  became 
Mr.  Irving’s  publisher,  and  yet  he  has  already 
paid  him  on  copyrights  the  handsome  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  getting  up 
“  The  Illustrated  Record  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition,”  Putnun  &  Co.  expended  over  fOrty 
thousand  dollars.  This  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
works,  of  which  they  still  reserve  the  publica¬ 
tion.  It  must  of  course  obtain  a  large  sale  to 
remunerate  them. 
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O.  A.  Roorbach,  18  Ann  street,  probably  has 
a  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  book  business  in  this 
country  than  any  other  individual  among  us. 
He  prepared  and  publi^cd,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  large  volume,  entitled  Bibliotheca 
Americana,  containing  a  full  catalogue  and 
brief  description  of  all  books  which  have  been 
published  in  this  country,  noting  all  the  various 
editions,  and  by  whom  published.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  volume  was  a  work  of  very  great 
labor,  requiring  great  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  years  of  patient  toil ;  but  as  it  is  a 
work  of  great  value  to  all  book  dealers  and  to 
every  library,  we  presume  Mr.  Roorltach  w’ill 
eventually  be  remunerated  for  his  laborious 
undertaking. 

Jakes^!  Derby,  who  has  quite  recently 
come  to  the  city,  and  located  himself  in  Park 
place,  bids  fair  to  take  rank  among  the  leading 
publishers  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  from 
Auburn,  New  York,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years,  he  built  up  a  large  and 
successful  business,  under  the  firm  of  Derby, 
and  Miller,  and  subsequently  of  Derby,  Miller, 
and  Mulligan.  He  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
partners,  and  removed  to  the  great  literary 
emporium  of  the  Union,  where  his  business  tact 
and  eminent  ability,  as  a  publisher,  will  find 
wider  scope  and  larger  facilities  for  extended 
operations.  Mr.  Derby  also  brings  with  him  a 
reputation  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  that  must 
prove  a  valuable  aid  to  success,  for,  as  one  of 
our  eminent  poets  said  of  a  friend,  “  none  name 
him  but  to  praise.”  Mr.  Derby’s  works,  for 
publication,  are  selected  with  great  care,  and 
with  good  taste  and  judgment ;  and  his  cata¬ 
logue  has  already  become  quite  attractive.  We 
may  instance  “  The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs. 
Partington,”  by  B.  P.  Shillaber,  a  book  full  of 
genuine  humor,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
exquisite  specimens  of  art.  This  book  is  just 
out  of  press,  as  we  go  to  press,  and  we  learn 
that  more  than  thirteen  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  ordered  in  advance  of  its  publication, 
a  clear  proof  that  the  public  appetite  is  strongly 
whetted  for  it.  Another  of  his  books,  in  press 
and  nearly  ready,  is  a  Romance,  by  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Oakes  Smith,  entitled  “  Bertha  and  Lilly, 
or  the  Parsonage  of  Beech  Glen.”  All  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Smith  bear  the  stamp  of  true 
genius,  and  this  work,  from  the  small  portion 
we  have  seen  of  it,  has  a  peculiar  style, 
different  from  any  thing  she  has  before  written. 
If  we  are  not  much  mistaken  it  is  “a  tale  that 
will  hold  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney  comer.”  Another  of  his  works, 
in  press,  has  the  shining  title  of  “  The  Morning 
Stan  of  the  New  World.”  It  comprises  sketches 
of  CSiriatopher  Columbus,  Americus  Yespucius, 
De  Soto,  Hendrick  Hudson,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  John  Smith,  William  Penn,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Helen  F.  Parker. 

Mr.  Gowar,  a  publisher  in  Fulton  street, 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  the  largest  variety 
of  rare  and  curious  books,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  to  be  found  in  any  one  establishment 
in  tiie  country.  But  we  must  wait  for  another 
occasion  to  extend  our  references  to  publishers. 

Among  the  recent  successes  of  authors,  that 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  been  the 
most  remarkable.  Pertiaps  no  other  book  ever 
published,  reached  so  wide  a  circulation  in  a 
year  and  a  half  as  her  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
She  has  already  derived  from  it,  we  believe,  a 


profit  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  this 
country  and  England,  and  will  doubtless  yet 
receive  much  more.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  now  in 
press  her  travels  in  Europe  the  last  year,  which 
will  probably  have  a  large  sale;  but  if  she 
would  not  be  disappointed  she  must  not  expect 
it  to  sell  like  Uncle  Tom.  And  if  what  we 
have  heard  be  trae,  we  apprehend  she  has  made 
a  mistake  in  her  terms  with  her  publishers. 

Our  female  writers  are  tmly  making  their 
mark  in  the  book  world.  Fanny  Fern’s  first 
book  is  likely  to  resMih  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  in  the  first  year,  and  will  give  her  quite 
a  little  fortune. 

The  pleasant  pair  of  English  witers,  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  have  a  daughter  who  is 
already  an  author.  “  John’s  Stories,  from  the 
History  of  the  Reformation,”  by  Anna  Mary 
Howitt,  is  now  in  the  press  of  C.  S.  Francis  & 
Co.,  of  this  city.  If  the  mantle  of  her  mother 
has  fallen  upon  her,  her  book  will  not  lack 
readers. 

In  the  regions  of  poetry,  plain  Alexander 
Smith  has  fairly  “  got  the  start  of  the  majestic 
world,  and  bears  the  palm  alone.”  He  was  an 
eccentric  American  boy,  who  did  not  know  how 
to  get  a  living  in  this  country,  so  he  went  to 
England  a  year  or  tw'o  ago,  and  turned  poet, 
the  most  certain  business  to  starve  upon,  that 
has  ever  been  discovered.  A  book  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  poems,  by  a  popular  author,  that 
reaches  a  sale  of  five  hundred  copies,  is  doing 
pretty  well.  But  “Alexander  Smith’s  Poems,” 
it  is  said,  have  already  reached  a  sale  of  twenty 
thousand  copies  in  this  country ;  how  many  in 
England  we  know  not.  Well,  “what ’s  in  a 
name!” 

“The  Lamplighter”  has  brought  to  light  a 
new  lady  author,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Cum¬ 
mings,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston.  The  Lamplighter,  which  has  just  been 
published,  appears  to  have  made  quite  a  hit  as 
a  graphic  and  natural  description  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  humble  life. 

- - 

Illustratlona  of  the  Preaciit  Namber. 

We  gave  an  excellent  artist  a  carte  blanche 
to  get  us  up  an  engraved  title-head  for  the 
United  States  Magazine,  in  his  best  style, 
without  regard  to  expense.  We  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  he  has  done  a 
very  good  thing.  The  shipping  of  commerce, 
the  railway  train  in  its  onward  progress  across 
the  arched  bridge,  the  village,  the  plain,  the 
mountain  .scenery,  the  com  stalk  on  the  right 
hand,  the  cotton  plant  on  the  left,  and  the  god¬ 
dess  of  liberty  calmly  surveying  the  whole, 
looking  back  with  benignity  upon  the  wealth 
and  the  commerce  of  the  North,  and  pointing 
proudly  to  the  railway  in  its  steady  march  to 
the  South,  altogether  present,  we  think,  a  neat 
and  compact  emblem  of  this  greatest  republic 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  May  its  progress  still 
for  many  centuries  be  onward,  and  its  bright 
and  successful  example  prove  a  blessing  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

The  striking  picture  in  the  first  part  of  the 
magazine,  representing  Washington’s  first  inter¬ 
view  with  his  mother  after  the  revolution,  has  a 
historical  interest  for  every  reader.  They  had 
not  met  for  nearly  seven  years.  After  the  final 
battle  and  victory  at  Yorktown,  Washington 
returned  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  officers  of  the  American  and 


French  armies.  “No  pageantry  of  war  pro¬ 
claimed  his  coming,”  says  Mr.  Custis — “no  tram- 
pets  sounded — no  banners  waved.  Alone,  and 
on  foot,  the  marshal  of  France,  the  general-in¬ 
chief  of  the  combined  armies  of  France  and 
America,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  the  hero 
of  the  age,  repaired  to  pay  his  humble  duty  to 
her  whom  he  venerated  as  the  author  of  his 
being,  the  founder  of  his  fortune  and  his  fame. 
For  full  well  he  knew  that  the  matron  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  be  moved  by  all 
the  pride  that  glory  ever  gave,  or  by  all 
the  ‘  pomp  and  circumstance’  of  power.  The 
lady  was  alone — her  aged  hands  employed  in 
the  works  of  domestic  Industry,  when  the  good 
news  was  announced ;  and  it  was  further  told, 
that  the  victor-chief  was  in  waiting  at  the 
threshold.  She  welcomed  him  with  a  warm 
embrace,  and  by  the  well-remembered  and 
endearing  names  of  his  childhood. 

“Inquiring  as  to  his  health,  she  remarked  the 
lines  which  mighty  cares  and  many  trials  had 
made  on  his  manly  countenance — spoke  much 
of  old  times,  and  old  friends  ;  but  of  his  glory, 
not  one  word!" 

This  is  the  incident  illustrated  in  the  plate 
we  present  to  our  subscribers.  Mr.  Custis  adds : 

“  Meantime,  in  the  village  of  Fredericksburg, 
nil  was  joy  and  revelry.  The  town  was  crow’ded 
with  the  officers  of  the  French  and  American 
armies,  and  with  gentlemen  from  all  the  coun¬ 
try  around,  who  hastened  to  welcome  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Cornwallis.  The  citizens  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  splendid  ball,  to  which  the 
mother  of  Washington  was  specially  invited. 
She  observed,  that  though  her  dancing  days 
were  pretty  well  over,  she  should  feel  happy  in 
contributing  to  the  general  festivity,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  attend. 

“  The  foreign  officers  were  anxious  to  see  the 
mother  of  the  chief.  They  had  heard  indistinct 
rumors  respecting  her  remarkable  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  foraung  their  judgment  from  Euro¬ 
pean  examples,  they  were  prepared  to  expect 
in  the  mother  that  glare  and  show  which  would 
have  been  attached  to  the  parents  of  the  great 
in  the  Old  World.  How  were  they  surprised 
when  the  matron,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son, 
entered  the  room !  She  was  arrayed  in  the  very 
plain,  yet  becoming  garb,  worn  by  the  Virginia 
lady  of  the  olden  time.  Her  address,  always 
dignified  and  imposing,  was  courteous,  though 
reserved.  She  received  the  complimentary 
attentions  which  were  profusely  paid  her,  with¬ 
out  evincing  the  slightest  elevation ;  and  at  an 
early  hour,  wishing  the  company  much  eqjoy- 
ment  of  their  pleasures,  and  observing  that  it 
w  as  time  for  old  people  to  be  at  home,  retired, 
leaning  as  before,  on  the  arm  of  her  son.” 

This  venerated  lady  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of 
her  son’s  presidency.  Her  ashes  repose  at 
Fredericksburg,  where  a  splendid  monument 
has  been  erected  to  her  memory. 

PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 

The  second  large  plate,  in  this  number  of  our 
magazine,  presents  a  good  view  of  one  of  the  most 
noted  localities  in  Paris.  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is 
situated  between  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 
Champs  Elys^cs,  the  Bridge  de  la  Concorde,  and 
the  Rue  Royale.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  stirring  events  in  the 
French  metropolis,  and  has,  at  different  times, 
been  known  under  different  names.  It  first 
received  the  name  of  Place  Louis  XV.,  in 
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honor  of  the  only  surviving  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Louis  XTV.  A  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  was  here  erected  to  Louis  XV.,  by 
the  merchants  and  authorities  of  Paris,  in  their 
joy  at  his  recovery  from  a  fever  after  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  The  king  presented  to  the 
city  a  spacious  and  beautiful  site  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  statue,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  A  most  shocking 
and  painful  event  occurred  on  this  spot  in  1770. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  May,  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  some  magnificent  fire-works,  given  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  a  crowd 
of  200,000  persons,  became  alarmed,  and  crush¬ 
ing  one  over  the  other,  thousands  lost  their 
lives.  So  terrible  was  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  that  scarcely  a  family  in  Paris  but  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members.  All  this 
while  the  place  was  called  Place  Louis  XV.  A 
few  years  further  on,  and  the  scene  is  changed. 
A  maddened  populace  have  destroyed  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  well-beloved,  and  in 
its  place  stand  the  Guillotine  and  Maltre 
Samson,  the  executioner.  We  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  so  much  heroi.sm  and  beauty.  In 
1795,  again  a  change  of  name.  By  a  law  passed 
this  year,  i!  was  named  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
and  the  statue  of  liberty  was  restored.  The 
Convention  and  the  Directory  had  waxed  and 
waned.  The  soldier  of  fortune,  with  a  victori¬ 
ous  army  at  his  back,  entered  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  ordered  the  statue  of  liberty  to 
be  removed — it  no  longer  had  a  meaning ;  and 
in  its  stead  he  caused  to  be  laid  the  first  stone 
of  his  triumphal  column.  But  the  scene  changes ; 
the  man  of  destiny  has  run  his  career  of  victory. 
He  is  banished  to  a  desolate  isle  of  the  ocean. 
An  altar  is  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  priests,  in  a  strange  tongue,  chant 
a  T«  Deum,  and  Russian,  Prussian  and  Aus¬ 
trian,  defile  through  the  streets  of  his  capital. 
The  Republican  inscription  has  disappeared, 
and  the  name  of  Louis  XV.  is  restored  to  its 
place.  In  1826,  there  was  again  another  change 
of  title.  Charles  X.,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1826, 
ordered  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  place  situated 
between  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Champs-Elye^es, 
a  monument  should  be  erected  to  Louis  XVI., 
and  that  the  place  be  styled  Place  Louis 
XVI.  The  revolution  of  1830  re-christened 
the  spot  by  one  of  its  former  names,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  known  as  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
«orde. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  is  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  a  present 
from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  After  great  trouble 
and  difficulty  this  monument  of  antiquity  was 
finally  brought  to  Paris  in  1833.  A  foundation 
and  pedestal  having  been  built,  on  the  25th 
December,  1836,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  royal  family,  the  obelisk  was  raised,  by 
M.  Lebas,  with  all  the  skill  and  precision  to  be 
expected  from  so  eminent  and  accomplished  an 
engineer.  More  than  1,500,000  francs  have 
been  expended  in  embellishing  this  place ;  and 
whether  we  simply  seek  to  gratify  the  eye  with 
gazing  upon  the  wonders  of  art  which  sur¬ 
round  and  hem  it  in,  or  give  loose  to  the 
imagination  in  re-producing  the  stirring  scenes 
connected  with  its  history,  no  spot  in  Paris 
will  better  satisfy  the  one,  or  afford  a  wider 
range  to  the  other  than  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde. 


CONSTANTDfOPLK. 

A  beautiful  view  of  Constantinople  is  also 
given  in  the  present  number  of  the  magazine,  in 
connection  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Turks. 

ICEBERGS. 

The  picture  of  Icebergs  in  the  polar  seas, 
in  another  part  of  the  magazine,  is  a  striking 
plate,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
perils  encountered  by  the  intrepid  adventurers 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  These  frozen 
northern  seas,  with  their  floating  pyramids  of 
ice,  must  have  a  strange,  wild  charm  about 
them,  according  to  the  description  given  by  Dr. 
Kane,  who  is  now  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
polar  seas  in  command  of  the  Grinnell  expedi¬ 
tion.  In  his  volume,  lately  published  by  the 
Harpers,  containing  a  history  of  the  first  expedi¬ 
tion,  is  the  following  eloquent  passage  describing 
the  effect  of  refraction  of  light  among  the  ice¬ 
bergs: — 

“  A  strip  of  horizon,  commencing  about  8®  to 
the  east  of  the  sun,  and  between  it  and  the  land, 
resembled  an  extended  plain,  covered  with  the 
debris  of  ruined  cities.  No  effort  of  imagination 
was  necessary  for  me  to  travel  from  the  true 
watery  horizon  to  the  false  one  of  refraction 
above  it,  and  there  to  see  huge  structures  lining 
an  a;rial  ocean-margin.  Some  of  rusty,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  rubbish-clogged  propyla  and  hypa:thral 
courts — some  tapering  and  columnar,  like  Pal¬ 
myra  and  Baalbec — some  with  architrave  and 
portico,  like  Telmessus  or  Athens,  or  else  vague 
and  grotto-like,  such  as  dreamy  memories  re¬ 
called  of  Ellora  and  Carli. 

“  I  can  scarcely  realize  it  as  I  nvite  ;  but  it 
is  no  trick  of  fancy.  The  things  were  there  half 
an  hour  ago.  I  saw  them,  capricious,  versatile, 
full  of  forms,  but  bright  and  definite  as  the 
phases  of  sober  life.  And,  as  my  eyes  ran  round 
upon  the  marvellous  and  varying  scene,  every 
one  of  these  well-remembered  cities  rose  before 
me,  built  up  by  some  suggestive  feature  of  the  ice. 

“  An  iceberg  is  one  of  God’s  own  buildings, 
preaching  its  lessons  of  humility  to  the  minia¬ 
ture  structures  of  man.  Its  material,  one  colossal 
Pentelicus ;  its  mass,  the  representative  of  power 
in  repose ;  its  distribution,  stimulating  every 
architectural  type.  It  makes  one  smile  at  those 
classical  remnants  which  our  own  period  re-pro¬ 
duces  in  its  Madeleines,  Walhallas,  and  Girard 
colleges,  like  university  poems  in  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages.  Still,  we  can  compare  them  with  the 
iceberg — for  the  same  standard  measures  both, 
as  it  does  Chimborazo  and  the  Hill  of  Howth. 
But  this  thing  of  refraction  is  supernatural 
throughout.  The  wildest  frolic  of  an  opium 
eater’s  revery  is  nothing  to  the  phantasmagoria 
of  the  sky  to-night.  Kamaks  of  ice,  turned 
upside  down,  were  resting  upon  rainbow-colored 
pedestals ;  great  needles,  obelisks  of  pure  white¬ 
ness,  shot  up  above  their  false  horizons,  and, 
after  an  hour-glass  like  contraction  at  their  point 
of  union  with  meir  duplicated  images,  lost  them¬ 
selves  in  the  blue  of  the  upper  sky. 

“  While  I  was  looking — the  sextant  useless  in 
my  hand,  for  I  could  not  think  of  angles— ^a 
blurred  and  wavy  change  came  over  the  fantas¬ 
tic  picture.  Prismatic  tintings,  too  vague  to 
admit  of  dioptric  analysis,  began  to  margin  my 
architectural  marbles,  and  the  scene  faded  like 
one  of  Fresnel’s  dissolving  views.  Suddenly, 
by  a  flash,  they  reappeared  in  full  beauty ;  and, 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  note  in  my  memoran¬ 
dum  book  the  changes  which  this  brief  interval 
had  produced,  they  went  out  entirely,  and  left 
a  nearly  clear  horizon.” 

antont’s  nose. 

The  last  embellishment  in  the  present  number 
presents  a  good  view  of  one  of  the  grand  scenes 
in  the  “Highlands,”  which  have  rendered  the 
Hudson  river  so  famous.  Some  description 
accompanies  the  engraving. 

Each  succeeding  number  of  this  magazine 
will  be  profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated 
with  subjects  of  permanent  value  and  interest. 


Poetry  of  a  Bank;  President. 

The  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  who  acquired  suck 
high  repute  as  a  financier,  and  who  fou^t  so 
long  and  so  well  to  save  his  bank  from  being 
crushed  by  the  iron  will  of  General  Jackson,  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  could  upon  occa¬ 
sion  do  homage  to  the  Muses,  even  upon  the 
very  shrine  of  Mammon.  Soon  after  he  left 
Andalusia,  in  Buck’s  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  president  of  the  “  monster 
bank,”  a  lady  applied  to  him  to  write  something 
in  her  album.  The  request  brought  from  him 
a  poetic  epistle,  which  we  happen  to  have  in 
manu.script  before  us,  and  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : — 

Time  van,  when  to  lee  thee,  fair  lad/,  alone 

Could  warm  into  verge  this  cold  boeom  atone _ 

But  now  thj  command,  all  unchanged  aa  thou  art. 

Cannot  kindle  the  fancy,  nor  soften  the  heart. 

So  unequal  our  fates,  since  that  scythe-bearing  lime, 
Appeased  by  thy  beanty,  provoked  by  my  rhyme. 

Though  he  folded  his  wings  and  mufBed  bis  tread. 

And  passed  without  touching  a  hair  of  your  head. 

As  he  came  by  my  farm,  cut  me  down  to  dt. 

And  dispersed  my  small  stock  of  merinos  and  wit. 

If  you  think  this  some  pretext  made  up  for  my  wife. 

Only  think  of  my  dwelling  and  think  of  my  life. 

Not  a  mummy  wrapped  up  in  his  pyramid  hall, 

Nor  the  toads  that  live  on  for  whole  years  in  a  wall. 

Nor  the  famed  iron  mask,  breathe  more  dulness  and  gloom 
Than  I  when  enclosed  in  my  vast  marble  tomb. 

Midst  vaults  of  damp  stone  and  large  chests  of  dark  iron. 
That  wonld  quell  all  the  fancy  of  Shakspeare  or  Byron. 

Yet  I  prefer  my  last  letter  from  Baring  or  Hope 
To  the  finest  epistle  of  Pliny  or  Pope  ; 

And  my  “  much  esteemed  favors”  from  ParU,  to  those 
Which  brought  on  fair  Helen  an  Iliad  of  woes  ; 

And  one  lot  of  bills  from  Prime,  Bell,  or  the  Biddles, 

To  whole  volumes  of  pastorals,  satires,  or  idyls  j 
Nay,  two  lines  of  bad  prose  with  a  good  name  upon  it. 

To  the  tenderest  **  fourteen”  e’er  squeezed  in  a  sonnet. 

No,  I  would  not  accept,  not  for  Hebe’s  account, 

The  very  beat  draught,  though  from  Helicon’s  fount ; 

Nor  give  (this  it  grieves  me  to  say  to  their  faces) 

More  than  tkree  dayt  of  grace  to  all  the  three  Graces. 

Talk  of  music  of  spheres  !  what  more  soul-thrilling  sound 
Than  kegs  of  new  dollars  all  rolling  around  f 
And  Cecilia  herself,  though  her  lyre  was  divine. 

Never  gave  the  world  notet,  that  were  equal  to  mine. 

My  fair  friend  shall  be  judge,  and  if  she  deny  it. 

I’ll  go  down  to  the  fish-market  with  her  and  try  it. 

But  in  peace  we  have  parted,  I  never  will  quarrel 
Because  my  Bank  Branches  can  furnish  no  laurel ; 

And,  awaked  from  illusion,  I’m  humbly  content 
With  exchanges,  and  discount,  and  quarter-per-cent. 
While  the  Bank  is  my  Goddess,  its  desks  are  my  altarS) 
And  all  my  “  fine  phrenzy”  is  spent  on  defaulters. 

So,  unless  like  the  sculptor  of  old,  on  this  stone 
Yon  can  breathe  iiuipiration  as  true  as  your  own. 

Let  me  hope,  while  no  scribbling  your  tablet  defaces. 

To  keep  out  of  your  books,  but  keep  in  your  good  graces. 

- - 

A  IHapiazIne  for  the  People. 

A  WORKING  man  in  New  Jersey  writes  us,  en¬ 
closing  six  cents  for  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
United  State.s  Magazine,  and  adds  some  re¬ 
marks  about  the  character  of  a  magazine  for 
the  people,  which  are  of  so  sensible  and  perti¬ 
nent  a  character,  that  we  are  disposed  to  tran*- 
fer  most  of  his  letter  to  our  columns,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  If  I  am  not  mistaken  about  the  maimer  in 
which  your  magazine  will  be  conducted,  I 
think  it  will  fill  a  gap,  and  a  very  important 
one  in  our  literature,  %  furnishing  the  public 
with  a  periodical  fill^  with  good  solid  reading 
matter.  This  is  what  we  want.  The  public  is 
humbugged  by  magazine  publishers  too  much 
at  the  present  day.  They  fill  their  mag^ines 
with  tra^y  little  tales  and  love  stories,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles  perhaps  of 
history  or  science,  and  then  imagine  they  havo 
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given  OB  an  excellent  collection  for  popular 
rea^g.  Now  let  these  gentlemen  just  tiy  the 
experiment  and  expunge  these  few  solid  articles 
flrom  tiieir  pages,  and  they  will  see  how  their 
mammoth  subraription  lists  will  dwindle  into  a 
very  small  compass.  They  will  soon  find  that 
the  people  like  something  substantial  much 
better  than  what  is  call^  light  reading.  I* 

have  been  a  subscriber  for  - magazine 

nnce  the  commencement  of  its  publication,  and 
the  reason  that  I  have  quit  taking  it  is  because 
I  was  compelled  to  buy  so  much  worthless  read¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  few  articles  that 
were  really  valuable.  Go  on  with  your  maga¬ 
zine,  and  give  us  biography,  history,  criticism, 
moral  and  political  economy,  expose  the  crafty 
designs  of  corrupt  poiiticians,  give  us  a  little 
science  and  literature,  and  as  much  more  as 
yon  please,  and  the  people  will  bless  you  and 
call  you  benefactors. 

“I have  had  a  good  chance  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  this  respect,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
most  of  them  would  infinitely  prefer  a  small 
quantity  of  good  solid  instructive  matter,  to  a 
much  greater  amount  of  the  light  trash  that 
fills  too  many  of  our  popular  magazines.  I  will 
conclude  by  telling  you  that  this  is  a  working 
man’s  opinion ;  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to 
know  what  the  people  want  in  the  form  of  read¬ 
ing  matter.  If  your  magazine  suits  me,  and 
ouers  here,  I  will  get  you  up  a  club.  Wishing 
you  success  in  your  undertaking. 

“  I  am  yours,  etc.” 

So  much  for  “  a  working  man.”  IVhen  work¬ 
ing  men  talk  in  this  way,  there  is  certainly 
hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  million. 

A  professional  gentleman,  in  New  Jersey, 
also  sends  for  a  specimen  copy  of  our  magazine, 
and  adds  the  following  complimentary  remark : 

“Please  send  to  my  address  a  specimen  copy 
of  your  magazine,  as  soon  as  published.  Should 
the  magazine  prove  as  welcome  a  visiter  as  does 
your  JouBNAL,  I  shall  not  only  subscribe  my¬ 
self,  but  will  use  my  efforts  to  induce  others  to 
do  likewise.  I  do  not  wish  to  fiatter  you,  when 
I  say  that  your  paper  is  the  best  of  its  kind  ex¬ 
tant  Your  editoriais  please  me ;  they  are  full 
of  sound  logic.  I  have  taken  your  paper  two 
years,  and  can  speak  from  experience. 

“  EespectfiUly  yours,  etc.” 


Poetry  for  the  Times. 

The  foilowing  ^rited  iittle  poem  almost 
brings  with  it,  across  the  Atlantic,  the  sound  of 
the  roaring  cannon  and  the  clang  of  arms  of 
warring  Europe ; — 

THE  FIRST  CANNON  SHOT. 

BT  CBARIBS  1L4CKAT,  LL.  D. 

Uabx  !  over  Europe  sounding, 

The  first,  the  signal  gun  ; 

The  fire  has  burst,  the  blow  is  struck, 

A  fatal  deed  is  done. 

From  north  to  south  it  echoes, 

From  east  to  west  afar. 

The  insulted  nations  join  their  hands. 

And  gather  to  the  war. 

From  restless  slumbers  waking. 

The  thunder  in  her  ear, 

Vnhapp;  Poland  starts  to  life, 

And  grasps  her  broken  spear. 

Old  Rome  grows  young  to  hear  it ;  • 

There’s  mischief  in  her  glance  ; 

And  Hungary  mounts  her  battle  steed. 

.  And  wares  her  fiery  lance. 

Not  long  shall  last  the  combat. 

Though  Russia  laugh  to  scorn  ; 

The  wrongful  cause,  if  op  to-day, 

Is  down  to  morrow  mom. 

When  France  unites  with  England, 

Beware  defeat  and  shame, 

Ye  foes  of  right  who  force  the  light. 

And  fan  the  heedless  fiame. 

Hark  I  over  Europe  sounding, 

The  first,  the  signal  gun  ; 

But  when  the  last  krad  caimon  peal 
Shall  tell  of  victory  won. 

Be  sure,  ye  proud  aggressors. 

Your  hour  sbaU  not  last  long  ; 

TRy  may  not,  cannot,  shall  not  win, 

Who  battle  in  the  wrong. 


New  Romsiiice  by  lllra.  E.  Oabea  Smith. 

Bertha  and  Lilly  ;  or.  The  Parsonage  of 
Beech  Glen. — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  Romance 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  in  the  press  of 
J.  G.  Derby,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
We  have  not  read  the  work,  and,  therefore,  shall 
not  pretend  to  review  it,  or  give  any  analysis  of 
the  story.  We  have,  however,  looked  over  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  have  been  allowed  to  make  some  extracts 
for  our  readers,  in  advance  of  its  publication. 
The  work  has  all  that  charm  of  style  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  imagination  which  are  already  so  widely 
known,  and  so  much  admired,  in  the  writings  of 
this  author.  The  hero  of  Beech  Glen  appears 
to  be  Ernest  Helfenstein,  the  Parson  of  the 
Parish ;  and  the  heroine,  as  far  as  we  have  ex¬ 
amined,  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  young  lady  by  the 
name  of  Bertha,  who,  for  a  time,  is  an  inmate  at 
the  jiarsonage.  She  acquires  a  good  deal  of 
influence  over  the  parson,  and  induces  him  to 
adopt  into  his  family  a  couple  of  children  from 
the  almshouse,  who  are  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  society,  and  of  doubtful  parentage.  Some  of 
the  trials  of  the  good  parson  with  these  wild 
waifs  of  humanity,  and  the  influence  which  the 
new  relation  exerted  both  on  him  and  them,  are 
partially  described  in  the  following  extracts : — 

I  had  written  thus  much  when  I  heard  the 
jiick  of  a  stout  boot  upon  the  door.  I  opened 
it,  and  there  stood  that  VTctch  of  a  boy,  with 
his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  something  in  the  sliadow  of  the  hall. 

“Well,”  I  said. 

“Kate’s  got  something  for  you,”  he  mumbled 
out,  and  instantly  a  slight  form  darted  into  the 
iight,  and  laid  a  white  lilv,  one  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  water-nymphs  that  fill  the  whole  life  with 
a  sense  of  exquisite  bliss,  upon  my  hand.  Both 
disappeared  instantly,  without  a  word.  I  am 
sure  Bertha  planned  this.  I  wish  I  had  seen 
more  of  the  child.  It  seems  to  me  her  eyes 
were  very  block.  And  so  her  name  is  Kate. 
How  like  a  revelation  this  flower  seems.  So 
pure — so  softly  perfumed — so  light  in  shape. 
It  belongs  to  the  water — no  back-ground  else 
would  harmonize  with  its  fair,  graceful  make. 
“  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  leadest.” 
Those  words  came  to  my  mind  without  other 
connection  just  now.  “  Thou  hast  led  me  by  a 
way  I  knew  not  of.”  Surely  I  do  not  know 
why  these  passages  come  to  my  mind  ;  I  have 
no  link  of  association  by  a'hich  1  can  trace  them. 
It  may  be  that  1  am  liewildered  by  my  new  po¬ 
sition,  which  certainly  is  a  great  perplexity. 

Thursday. — The  two  children  met  me  at  the 
dining-room  door.  Willy  seems  little  else  than 
an  echo  of  Kate.  He  tried  to  do  his  best,  which 
was  to  slop  a  tumbler  of  water  into  my  slip¬ 
pers;  whereat  he  giggled,  till  Kate  nudged 
him  and  gave  him  one  of  her  rapid,  keen 
glances.  “  Well,  Willy,  are  you  going  to  like 
me  ?”  I  said. 

“  I  d’n-know.” 

“Think  we  shan’t  be  good  friends?” 

“  I  d’n-know.” 

“  Think  Kate  and  I  will  lie  friends?” 

“  I  d’n-know.” 

“  Is  Kate  your  sister  ?” 

“  I  d’n-knoR'.” 

Verily !  the  child  seems  to  have  great  pov¬ 
erty  of  ideas.  But  he  ate  with  a  wholesome 
appetite,  which  pleased  me.  While  I  talked 
with  Willy,  Kate’s  face  changed  like  a  kaleide- 
scope.  But  the  strangest  expression  comes 
from  a  quick  lifting  of  the  lids — a  sort  of  flash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  eyes,  and  then  a  sadden  retreat. 
The  effect  is  quite  startling;  I  said  to  her, 
“  do  you  think  toe  shall  be  friends,  Kate  ?” 

She  shook  back  the  hiur  from  her  eyes,  gave 
a  sudden  flash  out,  followed  by  as  sudden  a  re¬ 
treat,  and  answer^ : — 

“Not  yet.” 

“  Why  not  yet,  Kate?” 

“  I  never  love  if  I  can  help  it,’*  she  replied. 

“  That  is  very  strange — ” 


“  No,  they  boiled  my  little  turtle  in  the  soup^ 
and  put  m^  toad  over  the  wall,  so  I  wouldn’t  ^ 
love  anything  else.” 

“  What  odd  things  to  love  1” 

“  I  had  nothing  else,  they  brushed  away  the 
spiders.” 

“Mercy!  what  a  strange  child,”  I  involun¬ 
tarily  exclaimed. 

Kate  gleamed  out,  and  then  retired — while 
Willy  stuck  his  feet  up  under  the  table,  threw 
his  body  back  in  his  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a 
great  laugh — which  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
close  b;f  a  nudge  from  Kate. 

Horrible  little  ouph  1  He  will  put  me  into  fits. 

Did  Miss  Bertha  send  me  the  lily,  Kate  ?  I 
ventured  to  ask. 

“  No,  I  brought  it  from  the  brook ;  I  was 
standing  on  the  bank,  and  they  held  out  their 
bands  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  Let  us  kiss  you,  little 
Kate,’  and  so  I  went  to  them.  It  was  just  be¬ 
fore  the  locust  tree  said,  ‘  good  night.’  ’’ 

I  stared  at  the  child,  and  it  seemed  to  me  she 
looked  like  the  lily  all  at  once,  with  her  pure 
face  tremulous,  and  her  eyes  moist  with  light. 

I  reached  out  my  hand  and  drew  her  to  my 
side. 

“You  are  an  angel,  Kate — I  love  you,”  I 
cried  with  an  impulse  of  tenderness,  I  could 
not  resist.  Kate  gave  one  flash;  her  little 
image  of  a  woman  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Do  not  love  me — do  not  make  me  love  you ; 
it  makes  me  weep  so  much,”  she  at  length  ex¬ 
claimed. 

At  this  moment,  Bertha  came  just  in  time  to 
give  Willy  a  large  lump  of  sugar,  and  thus 
prevented  him  from  committing  the  sin  of  pur¬ 
loining  it  from  the  bowl.  She  pressed  her  two 
hands  to  the  cheeks  of  little  Kate,  in  a  way 
that  was  very  sweet  and  winning,  but  did  not 
kiss  her.  Then  she  sent  the  children  into  the 
garden.  Bertha  and  1  talked  a  long  while,  and 
agreed  that  the  children  should  be  allowed 
some  weeks  to  grow  accustomed  to  their  new 
mode  of  life — In  the  meanwhile  they  should 
amuse  themselves,  much  in  their  own  way, 
without  the  intervention  of  books. 

I  told  Bertha  I  was  quite  sure  Willy’s  ances¬ 
tors,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  generation, 
had  lived  upon  parsnips  interspersed  with  tur¬ 
nips,  garni^ed  with  cabbage,  and  seasoned  with 
pork.  I  was  certain  the  boy  would  be  the  death 
of  me. 

“  I  will  write  your  epitaph,”  she  replied 
gaily,  and  soon  after  took  her  leave.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  is  growing  disagreeable.  I  hate  to  see  a 
woman  always  calm ;  your  wise  woman  is  such 
an  abomination. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  Bertha  did  not 
kiss  Kate  ;  and  yet,  now  I  recollect  it,  Bertha 
does  not  kiss  her  friends  in  meeting.  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  for  I  dislike  this  hackneyed  kind  of  ten¬ 
derness  women  affect  towards  each  other.  There 
is  something  unreal  about  it,  something  indeli¬ 
cate,  too.  I  do  not  believe  women  are  drawn 
siiontaneously  to  each  other  in  this  way.  If 
they  are,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  witness.  If 
it  is  affectation,  it  is  of  a  very  poor  kind.  I 
will  ask  BerUia  concerning  this  matter. 

It  is  now  Thursday  night,  and  I  have  no  sermon 
written,  and  feel  very  much  as  if  I  nevef  should 
lie  able  to  write  ano&er.  Everything  has  been 
said  worth  saying  upon  the  doctrines  I  preach, 
and  as  for  daily  life,  why,  my  people  are  sav¬ 
agely  virtuous.  I  do  not  know  where  to  catch 
them  tripping.  I  can’t  preach  at  them  for  the 
life  of  me.  As  I  look  down  from  the  pulpit, 
the  array  of  respectable,  moral,  dull  faces  is 
appalling  to  me.  Every  well-ironed  cravat 
looks  like  a  barricade ;  the  stiff  waistcoats,  and 
long,  tight  silk  boddices  are  so  many  shields 
and  cuirasses  to  ward  off  the  sharp  arrows  of 
conviction.  The  people  say  ghod  morning  to 
me,  piously,  and  speak  of  the  weather  with  a 
sort  of  religious  unction,  and  declare  “  things 
are  better  than  we  deserve.”  My  predecessor 
in  Beech  Glen  has  left  nothing  for  me  to  do. 
He  has  so  swathed,  balsomed,  and  glued  them 
into  orthodoxy,  that  they  are  perfectly  mummi¬ 
fied  therein,  and  now  they  need  somebody  to 

oke  them,  as  I  have  seen,  when  a  boy,  the 

eepers  in  a  menagerie  stir  up  the  lions  with  a 
long  pole,  whereat  the  beasts  would  fetch  a 
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jpreat  yawn  and  lie  down  again.  I  must  get 
ue  deacon  waked  up  for  the  rake  of  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

Friday. — At  breakfast,  this  morning,  Willy 
pinched  Kate  under  the  table-cloth,  and  then 
giggled  violently.  He  asked  Jane,  the  good 
woman  who  does  our  small  work,  how  long  the 
“old  ’un,”  meaning  me,  “would  ^ive  them 
such  good  feed.”  Truly  my  heart  is  greatly 
closed  against  the  child. 

Kate  merely  reddened  at  the  pinch,  and  did 
not  come  out  at  all.  I  observed  her  in  very 
earnest  talk  with  Willy,  who  listened  as  one 
might  be  supposed  to  listen  to  a  strange  tongue 
— as  the  audience  does  at  our  Latin  speeches  at 
commencement. 

Kate  has  fmy  eyes,  and  not  dark  when  at 
rest.  I  had  thought  them  black. 

Beech  Glen  is  like  to  be  quite  gay  for^a  par¬ 
sonage  My  cousin  Julia — cousin  by  two  re¬ 
moves— is  coming  to  stay  with  me  awhile.  It 
is  a  long  promis^  visit.  1  do  not  know  how 
she  will  like  my  little  prot^g^s — upon  my  word 
I  had  liked  to  have  written  bastards.  This 
new  state  of  things  is  quite  intensifying  my 
vocabulary.  I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of 
it. 

Mercy !  Julia  has  come ;  and  that  too  before 
I  am  at  all  settled  in  my  mind  what  to  do. 

«  «  *  *  » 

As  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  cousin 
Julia  put  one  foot  upon  the  step,  with  the  intent 
of  alighting,  and  then,  leaving  the  foot  out, 
turned  for  the  purpose  of  taking  something  from 
the  seat.  The  movement  was  a  very  careless 
one,  and  to  me,  a  timid  clergyman,  quite  start¬ 
ling.  There  was  the  white  strip  of  stocking,  the 
delicate  frill,  the  pretty  gaiter,  fully  expos^. 

I  like  to  judge  of  character  by  the  foot.  Julia's 
did  not  strike  me  as  especially  small,  but  it  had 
a  limbemess,  spirit,  and  grace,  which  made  me 
think  of  a  wood  or  water-nymph.  It  has  the 
Arab  arch,  too,  beneath  which  a  stream  mi^ht 
flow.  Have  a  care.  Mistress  Julia,  thou  art  high 
in  the  instep,  by  which  the  unlettered  designate 
a  proud  heart.  An  arched  foot  goes  with  a 
short  upper  lip,  another  indication  of  pride ;  a 
short  upper  lip  attends  a  large  development  of 
self-esteem.  1  have  thee  now,  Julia,  with  all 
thy  uncurbed  likings  and  dislikings,  thy  arro¬ 
gance  and  self-assertion,  thy  cold  indiflercnces 
and  bridling  disdains.  Alack !  a  simple  clergy¬ 
man,  with  two  nameless  kind  of  children  about 
him,  will  be  quite  out  of  thy  track. 

But  then  the  foot  was  very  lithe ;  tlic  ankle 
just  indicated  the  joint  upon  either  side.  There 
was  a  sentiment,  a  tenderness  in  its  e.xpression. 
such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  fine  statuary.  It  w  as 
th^  part  of  the  figure  that  went  far  to  redeem 
the  faults  of  the  Greek  Slave.  I  imagine  one 
might  easily  love  the  owner  of  such  a  foot.  The 
manner  in  which  it  rested  upon  the  toe,  was  like 
a  Mercury,  and  indicated  ideality.  Yes,  Julia  is 
a  creature  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  and 
already  that  one  glance  has  set  me  to  thinking 
as  I  had  never  thought  before.  I  feel  as  if  a  crisis 
in  my  life  were  approaching.  I  am  oppressed 
without  cause. 

**«•«• 

As  I  Just  peeped  out  from  behind  the  curtain, 
I  caught  the  eye  of  Willy,  who  seemed  to  be  on 
the  look  out  for  me.  “Hey!  old  covey,”  he 
shouted,  and  twisted  his  thumb  over  his  nose,  in 
a  very  unbecoming  manner.  That  child  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  nuisance.  I  will  tell  Bertha  to  that 
effect,  and  have  him  sent  back  to  the  work-house. 
No,  I  cannot  do  that ;  the  workhouse  is  a  shame 
and  an  outrage  upon  man.  I  wonder  I  have 
never  thought  of  these  things  before — I  never 
remember  to  have  heard  that  our  clergy  have 
exerted  themselves  to  do  away  their  necessity. 
If  the  law  of  lovff  were  fully  preached,  the  indi¬ 
gent  would  never  lack  a  refuge  at  our  firesides. 
Upon  the  whole  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  neither  I  nor 
my  brethren  had  preached  any  gospel.  We  do 
not  strike  the  blow  at  the  root  of  any  evil  till 
the  people  have  themselves  barked  away  at  it, 
and  then  we  follow  suit. 

I  remember,  last  week,  I  was  greatly  tried  in 
seeing  bow  the  women  of  the  congregation  passed 
by  poor  Margery,  who  has  never  held  up  her 
bead  since  her  disgrace  became  public.  I  shfll 


be  glad  when  I  am  an  older  man,  that  I  may  act 
with  more  independence.  I  noticed  the  matrons 
all  went  by  Margery,  with  peculiarly  solemn, 
virtuous  faces,  and  the  girls  with  a  stare  and  a 
slight  toss  of  the  bead. 

From  behind  the  curtain  I  observe  Kate  is 
flying  here  and  there,  and  everywhere.  I  have 
not  seen  her  look  up  once  to  my  window.  She 
reminds  me  of  a  sunbeam.  I  see  a  mass  of  yellow 
hair,  a  twinkling  of  little  feet,  and  then  she  is 
gone.  Poor  thing !  what  a  pity  she  cannot  take 
wing  and  fly  to  a  better  world.  A  girl-child 
always  mokes  me  sad.  The  world  holds  so  little 
in  store  for  them.  One  little  dream  of  love,  then 
sickness,  care,  grief.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
keep  so  cheerfiil ;  and  yet  all  noble  women  have 
a  sad  expression  of  face.  Bertha  is  serene  be¬ 
cause  she  sees  a  better  future.  1  do  not.  Bertha 
says  a  woman  should  vote,  and  when  she  talks 
in  this  wise,  I  laugh,  or  am  silent,  or  talk  in  a 
way  I  am  ashamed  of  afterwards. 

*«**«« 

1  am  greatly  tired.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  one  word.  I  see  Willy  frisking  here  and 
there,  delighted  with  his  new  clothes.  Jane 
inquired  where  the  children  were  to  sit  in  meet¬ 
ing,  and  when  I  told  her,  in  our  pew,  she  red¬ 
dened  greatly.  I  am  much  cast  down. 

Kate  has  presented  me  another  lily,  as  she 
did  so  her  soul  flashed  into  her  eyes  a  very  lovely 
out  look.  “I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest,”  came  again  to  my  mind.  The  bell 
is  tolling ;  Deacon  Hopkins  has  gone  past,  and 
I  must  go  also. 

JVoon. — As  I  walked  to  meeting  it  seemed  to 
me  tliat  a  whole  revelation  grew  out  of  that  lily. 
The  medium  from  whieh  it  springs,  water,  and 
its  own  pure  whiteness,  seemed  to  symbolize 
unadulterated  truth,  and  so  I  took  for  my  text, 

“  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow,  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,”  and  then  I  spoke  for 
nearly  an  hour — with  a  courage  quite  beyond 
myself,  showing  we  should  follow  truth  without 
toilful  questionings  as  to  where  she  would  lead, 
hut  trusting  in  God’s  love  of  his  own,  say, 
■What  is  that  to  thee,  follow  thou  me.”  I  said, 
truth  often  came  in  an  unexpected  shape,  and 
then  we  needed  clear  eyes  to  know  her  divine 
form,  and  a  strong  heart  to  give  her  accept¬ 
ance. 

All  at  once  the  work  I  have  attempted  for 
these  children,  struck  me  as  a  new  revelation. 
These  little  outcasts  seemed  sent  expressly  to 
challenge  me  to  a  higher  and  more  courageous 
duty  in  life.  I  spoke  out,  in  regard  to  the  Alms 
House.  Called  them  whited  sepulchres,  built  up 
by  Pbara.seeism,  and  sustained  by  the  callous 
selfishness  of  those  who  were  too  apathetic  to 
see  that  lalmr  finds  its  equivalent.  The  two 
select  men  of  Beech  Glen,  together  trith  the 
overseer  of  the  work-house,  rose  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  house,  whereat  Willy  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  sceme<l  to  think  it  a  species  of  fun. 
Deacon  Hopkins,  to  my  amazement,  was  wide 
awake,  and  came  to  me  after  meeting,  and  said, 
“  Now,  Parson  Helfenstein.  you  are  beginning 
to  preach.” 

I  saw  the  people  stare  at  the  pauper  children 
in  my  pew,  and  iiiy  good  Jane  had  declined  to 
sit  therein,  although  Julia  occupied  a  seat  there. 
“  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,” 
I  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  as  these  petty 
trials  suggested  the  magnitude  of  those  to  which 
the  earlier  Christians  were  exposed.  I  even 
longed  for  the  days  of  martyrdom,  that  I  might 
seal  my  testimony  with  my  blood.  And  then  I 
seemed  to  see,  as  the  entire  mind  opened  itself 
for  the  reception  of  nobler  truths,  the  details  of 
life  would  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  we 
should  bear  our  spirits  beyond  their  annoyance. 
“  IVhcn,”  I  cried,  “  shall  the  earth  become  one 
great  household,  and  man  a  community  of 
brothers?  Let  us  help  on  the  work  here  in  our 
midst,  by  going  forth  with  warm  human  hearts, 
to  lift  up  the  oppressed,  help  the  stricken,  and 
divide  our  substimee  with  the  needy.”  I  came 
home  full  of  a  new  life,  and  ready  to  do  all  I 
had  preached.  I  took  hold  of  Willy’s  h^d  to 
lead  him  home,  for  really,  what  with  his  new 
clothes,  including  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  his  back 
straightened  materially,  and  he  made  very 
strange  work  in  walking.  He  twisted  along  for 
awhile,  and  then  made  sundry  attempts  to  Aism 


his  hand  away,  saying,  in  a  way  I  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand : — “  No  you  don’t ;  you  don’t 
come  it  over  this  child.  I  ain’t  agoin’  to  wear 
these  ’ere  shoes  neither,  to  please  nobody.” 
And  so  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
took  ttem  off— stockinm  also — whereat  the  peo¬ 
ple  giggled  in  a  way  that  displeased  me. 

I  did  not  mind  Willy  much,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  cpme  to  a  new  birth.  I  was  like 
a  stream  far  up  amid  the  hills,  which  worketh 
wonders  silently,  unconscious  of  its  own  power ; 
till  some  intervening  barrier  obstructs  its  coarse, 
and  compelleth  it  up  to  the  light — when,  gather¬ 
ing  volume.  It  leaps  onward  from  pass  to  pass, 
singing  ever  the  song  of  its  disentl^lment. 
*««•«* 

Monday — Kate  knocked  at  my  door  just 
now,  a  thing  she  has  never  done  before.  1  was 
leai^,  for  it  argued  a  growing  confidence, 
ihe  held  up  a  lily,  saying,  “  It  is  £e  best  in  the 
brook,”  and  truly  her  abundant  locks,  and  a 
something,  I  know  not  what,  made  me  see  her 
again  like  a  lily.  I  seemed  to  behold  a  soul, 
not  a  child,  and  I  said : — 

“  Kate,  I  will  call  you  Lily.” 

“  And  I  will  call  you  Em^,”  she  answered, 
with  a  quick  outflashing,  a  sli^t  lau^,  and 
then  a  flood  of  tears.  I  drew  her  to  me,  and 
she  shook  back  her  curls  and  smiled,  for  Lily 
does  not  well  harbor  a  grief.  She  laid  her  two 
hands,  folded,  upon  my  knee,  and  so  many 
shades  of  sensibility  cha^  each  other  over  her 
face,  that  I  tried  in  vain  to  follow  them. 

•  *  •  *  «  ^  • 

I  am  sure  Kate  was  bom  with  a  comet  in  the 
zenith,  and  when  she  finds  no  sympathy  she  re¬ 
tires  off  into  her  aphelion,  and  comes  up,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  her  perihelion,  as  she  enters  more 
and  more  the  orbit  of  pure  sympathy.  She 
lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked  into  my  eyes — 
her  soul  hashed  an  instant  outward,  and  then 
seemed  to  quiver,  and  gleam  with  a  soft  tremu¬ 
lous  life  so  hushed  and  yet  so  rich,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  holding  back  her  head  to  drink  in 
its  whole  marvellous  beauty.  She  shook  me  off 
impatiently,  saying,  in  a  manner  quite  unex¬ 
pected,  “  Don’t,  Mr.  Helfenstein.” 

***«*« 

“  'Will  you  not  call  me  dear  Ernest,  Lily  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  love  me  ?  ”  she  asked  again,  with 
one  of  her  out-flashing 
“  Suppose  I  do  not  love  you,  Lily  ?  ” 

“  Jane  told  me  you  did  not  love  me,  that  you 
thought  me  proud,  and  that  I  must  not  expect 
to  be  loved,  bwause — because — Willy  is  peeping 
through  the  key-hole,”  she  said,  with  sadden 
transition. 

“  How  do  you  know  he  is?  ” 

“  Oh  I  feel  it,”  she  replied,  and  I  opened  the 
door,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  WiOy,  with  his 
nose  all  red  where  he  had  pressed  it  against  the 
old  brass  knob. 

He  came  forward  reluctantly,  “I don't  care  if 
you  don’t  love  me,”  he  said,  as  if  in  reply  to 
Kate’s  question. 

“  "Why,  'Willy,  don’t  you  want  to  be  loved  ?  ” 
“  No,”  he  answered,  without  the  least  circum¬ 
locution,  while  Lily  looked  at  him  as  calmly  as 
a  moonbeam  upon  a  rock. 

“  Why  not,  Willy  ?” 

“■Why,  because  Granny  Pettingal,  at  the 
work-house,  told  me,  I  was  a  child  of  the  devil 
— ^bom  in  sin,  and  Uie  Lord  wouldn’t  know  what 
iKJcame  of  me.” 

I  groaned  in  spirit,  “But  Willy  you’ll  be 
good,  and  then  we  shall  all  love  you.” 

“  I  hav’n’t  got  a  chance  to  be  good  now,”  he 
replied,  “  I  don’t  wear  any  aprons.” 

“Bless  the  child!  what  can  he  mean?”  I 
ejaculated.  > 

“  'Why,  Granny  Pettingal  said,  if  I  was  good 
I  wouldn’t  slobber  my  apron,  and  now  I  don’t 
wear  ’em,  so  I  don’t  need  to  be  good.” 

Verily,  1  must  go  to  the  very  foundations  to 
teach  this  child ;  and  so  I  impressed  it  upon  him, 
that  it  wasn’t  good  to  peep  into  keyholes — that 
it  was  not  the  way  to  do.  If  he  wished  to  know 
anything,  he  must  ask  about  it,  and  never  listen 
at  the  door.  He  heard  me  with  his  mouth  open, 
and  I  conld  see  a  gleam  of  a  better  intelligence 
waking  in  his  mind. 

Yesterday  I  found  on  the  table  of  Julia  a 
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daOTerreotjpe,  which  she  had  procured  of  Lily, 
and  which  suggested  a  singular  resemblance, 
and  one  I  had  not  before  ob^rved.  It  has  filled 
me  with  strange  perplexity.  The  portrait  is 
beautiful  and  remarkable  for  its  serene,  pure 
depths.  The  sun  paints  from  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  point  by  point  tells  of  the  hidden  | 
experience  of  the  face  he  paints.  Hence  all 
persons  look  older  in  the  Daguerre  than  to  a 
casual  observer,  because  to  the  sun  a  thousand 
years  is  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years,  while  the  passage  of  some  aspect  of  life, 
momentary  it  may  be,  involves  the  history  of 
^ears,  colors  the  whole  character,  and  leaves  an 
impress  that  may  go  onward  to  eterdal  relations, 
and  this  the  sun  paints.  The  Daguerre  is  the 
great  revealer  of  secrets.  I  lately  saw  one  of  a 
handsome  woman  of  fashion,  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  of  an  impure  life.  The  sun  had  pene¬ 
trated  beneath  the  conventional  smile,  and  the 
conventional  look  of  decorum,  and  there  had 
found  the  soul  of  a  satyr,  and  IJiat  he  painted. 

«  *  «  •  « 

Thursday. — Beech  Glen  is  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  in  regard  to  my  sermon  of  last 
Sunday,  and  because  I  have  taken  Uiese  children 
f^m  me  alms-house  into  my  family.  Deacon 
Hopkins  called  just  now  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
He  declared  he  couldn’t  see  as  I  had  done  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  way,  but  the  Selectmen  said  I 
was  doing  great  mischief.  They  said  the  town 
would  be  filled  with  children  without  fathers, 
and  the  young  women  would  feel  as  if  it  didn’t 
matter  much  whether  they  had  husbands  or  not, 
so  long  as  these  children  were  treated  as  well 
or  better^han  children  lawfully  bom. 

I  grew  red  with  indignation,  and  asked  him 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  truth  and  modesty 
in  the  world,  and  if  he  thought  all  the  people 
wanted  was  opportunity  in  order  to  do  evil 
deeds. 

He  replied — “  I  believe  the  women  folk  are 
pretty  mgh  equal  to  men,  Mr.  Helfenstein  ;  but 
the  little  that  they  lack  bein'  so  makes  a  ^eat 
difference.” 

«  *  »  *  * 

Jane  did  not  like  that  Willy  should  laugh  at 
me,  and  she  jerked  out  her  head  at  him,  and 
made  a  great  splashing  of  her  foot-bath,  and 
then  made  a  grand  da^  after  the  boy.  Willy 
rushed  out,  and  I  caught  him  just  in  time  to 
save  him  from  a  pull  of  the  ears  from  Jane.  I 
retreated  into  the  library,  bearing  him  in  my 
arms,  and  verily  his  weight  was  astonishing^ 
for  he  let^very  nerve  and  muscle  hangs  like  a 
rag,  and  his  great  head  rolled  about  as  it  had 
been  an  unripe  pumpkin.  IVhen  I  put  him  upon 
the  floor,  he  stood  like  a  machine,  with  his  legs 
twisted  and  his  clothes  all  out  of  place ;  but  I 
observed  his  eye  had  a  fierce  look  about  it. 

“  What  are  you  goin’  to  do  now  ?”  he  asked 
in  a  diarp  voice. 

“  Make  you  a  good  boy,  Willy.” 

“  You  can’t  do  it — you  can’t,  you  old  Fogy.” 

My  heart  rebelled  against  the  child,  and  I 
could  not  venture  to  speak.  I  put  my  head 
upon  my  hand,  and  leaned  my  elbow  upon  the 
table  to  collect  my  thoughts,  for  I  began  to  say 
to  myself,  “  why  should  I,  a  lover  of  peace  and 
beauty,  why  should  I,  be  subjected  to  all  this 
disco^?”  and  my  selfish  weakness  brought 
tears  into  my  e^es.  The  child  saw  it,  and  began 
to  straighten  himself  up. 

“  You  can’t  do  it,”  he  repeated  defiantly. 

I  could  not  speak;  I  felt  and  thought  too 
painfully  for  words.  My  self-love  had  been  so 
much  wounded  of  late,  that  I  was  like  a  denuded 
lobster  at  the  season  of  casting  his  shell,  and 
had  about  as  much  manhood  as  that  retrograde 
animal.  I  held  out  mv  hand  to  the  child. 

“Nfcyou  don’t, ye  alligator,”  he  answered. 

“  Wnat’s  an  alligator,  Willy?” 

“  A  humbug,  what  cries.”  ® 

I  felt  so  ashamed  I  did  not  know  what  next 
to  81^. 

“  Come,  lick  me  and  have  it  over,”  said  the 
boy,  approaching  to  m^  chair. 

I  laid  my  hand  instinctively  upon  his  head, 
and  said  fainj^,  “  My  poor  elmd.” 

Suddenly  Willy  rushed  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  shut  it  with  a  great  slam^  and  presently 
I  heard  an  outcry,  so  loud,  so  like  the  wail  of 
some  dumb  creature  in  pain,  that  I  hastened  out 


to  find  Willy  beating  his  head  against  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  and  giving  way  to 
sundry  sounds  as  I  never  heard  from  any  other 
child.  Lily  had  come  to  his  aid,  and  had  put 
her  small  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  I  heard 
her  say,  “  Poor  Willy,”  in  a  low,  sweet  tone. 

4*  «  *  *  * 

“Go  away,  Kate,  go  away,  Kate,”  shouted 
the  boy,  and  then  he  stopped  short  and  asked : 

“Kate,  do  you  believe  there’s  a  devil?” 

“No,  Willy,  only  angels.” 

“I  do,  Kate;”  I  see  ’em  every  night,  with 
long  tails  and  red  eyes,  and  they  keep  saying, 
‘we’ll  have  you.  Bill’ — they  never  call  me 
Willy,”  and  he  began  once  more  his  strange 
cries.  I  retreated  to  my  study,  thinking  these 
two  children  would  better  institute  harmony 
without  any  intervention  of  mine. 

At  len^h  I  heard  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice,  and  then  there  were  two  or  three 
hard  kicks,  slow,  one  after  another,  at  my  door, 
and  then  os  if  n  heavy  body  had  been  pro¬ 
jected  against  it,  a  whole  volume  of  sound 
seemed  to  be  poured  through  the  key-hole  into 
my  very  ears. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  Willy  would  have 
pitched  upon  the  fioor  if  I  hadn’t  stayed  him. 

“  Can’t  you  flog  a  fellow ;  can’t  you  do  it  ?” 

“  'Why,  no,  my  poor  boy.” 

Willy  danced  up  and  down,  and  screamed, 
oh — oh — oh — as  if  subjected  to  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing. 

“  Don’t  you  look  sorry  at  me,  don't  you  look 
sorry  at  me.”  His  voice  changed  to  a  slight 
sob,  and  he  fell  back  faint.  1  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  laid  him  gently  upon  the  sofa.  I  took 
waier  and  bathed  his  temples,  and  he  laid  with 
his  eyes  closed,  the  tears  coursing  down  his 
poor  little  fat  checks. 

I  see  that  my  project  for  teaching  has  been 
superseded  by  adopting  these  forsaken  children; 
but  I  do  not  re^et  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  1 
an  doing  a  holier  work  in  the  world,  and  one 
that  must  produce  deeper  results  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plans  of  imparting  knowledge  at  prescnli 
achieve.  I  never  before  was  conscious  of  suctf 
exhilaration  of  life — such  force  of  thought^; 
and,  indeed,  my  pecuniary  affairs  have  been 
thrifty  to  a  very  startling  degree  since  the 
introduction  of  these  orphans  into  my  family. 

The  parish  have  just  paid  up  my  salary.  I 
took  the  gold  with  ^ame.  I  inherit  a  good  pro¬ 
perty  ;  I  have  health ;  I  have  mental  resource ; 
I  love  work  for  its  own  soke.  I  shall  think  of 
these  thin»,  and  it  may  be,  decline  the  market 
value  of  toe  truth.  This  cent  per  cent,  I  fear 
me,  has  a  paralytic  touch  upon  the  truth-seeing 
faculty. 


My  brothers  could  never  preach  ns  they  now 
do — could  never  be  so  childitoly  ambitious  tor 
fine  churches,  and  for  rich  salaries — did  they 
really  believe  the  truths  of  our  religion.  They 
put  down  reformers  who  come  with  new  revela¬ 
tions,  because  the  doctrines  of  these  reformers, 
and  the  self-denying  devotion  of  these  reformers, 
is  a  perpetual  rebitoe  to  toemselves. 

•  *•>»** 

As  I  walked  to  church  this  morning,  Julia  was 
with  me,  and  Lily  took  my  hand,  while  Willy, 
who  is  growing  very  thoughtful,  kept  close  to 
her  side.  “Where  are  the  lilies,”  he  asked, 
quite  softly. 

“  God  has  folded  them  to  sleep  till  the  winter 
is  over,”  little  Kate  replied ;  “  but  they  will 
come  again.” 

After  awhile  1  happened  to  look  at  Willy,  and, 
to  my  amazement,  the  tears  were  slowly  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  dotting  his  linen  collar,  and 
glistening  on  the  front  of  his  jacket.  I  dropped 
toe  hand  of  Kate,  and  reached  for  Willy’s, 
whereat  Lily  flashed  out  her  soul  inquiringly, 
and  then  retreated  with  a  smile  as  she  saw  the 
condition  of  Willy. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  the  child 
broke  out  into  ^eat  cries,  and  dropped  my  hand. 
Without  speaking  a  word,  he  starts  for  home  at 
a  full  run.  The  Mople  laughed.  Good  Deacon 
Hopkins  even  had  to  stop  and  relieve  himself  of 
his  quid,  in  order  to  laugh  decently,  while  his 
wife  said : 


“  Parson  Helfenstein,  that  boy  aches  for  a 
good  whipping.”  But  the  Deacon  interrrupted 
her  by  saying — “  I  don’t  know  about  that  so 
much,  but  you  can’t  make  a  whistle  out  of  a 
pig’s  tail.” 

I  gave  a  hurried  glance  at  Julia,  and  must  say 
her  evident  merriment  disconcerted  me.  But 
Lily,  pure,  beautiful,  strange  Lily,  said — “  The 
Child-Angel  will  come  and  comfort  Willy.” 

As  we  walked  onward,  the  leaves  rustled 
beneath  our  tread,  and  eddied  gustily  in  our 
path.  A  warm  autumnal  haze  lay  upon  the 
landscape,  and  in  the  distance  the  cold  blue  of 
the  water  glittered  with  a  bright  sheen  that 
harmonized  well  with  the  unclouded  atmos¬ 
phere.  I  felt  my  spirits  rise  under  the  invigo¬ 
rating  air,  and  I  moved  with  a  lighter  tread, 
and  became  endowed  with  a  more  courageous 
life. 

««*«** 

I  thought  of  these  things  as  I  stood  before 
the  people  this  morning,  I  thought,  too,  of 
what  Lily  hod  said :  “  how  can  you  pray  in 
church?”  I  felt  its  rebuke.  I  asked,  “How 
much  of  intellectual  vanity,  how  much  of  rheto¬ 
rical  flourish  hast  thou  indulged  in,  Ernest  Hel¬ 
fenstein?  How  often  hast  thou  prayed  to  thy 
people  instead  of  to  the  Father  of  Love  and 
Truth?  How  often  thou  hast  prayed  a  creed 
instead  of  pouring  out  a  soul  to  the  fountain 
of  spirits.  IVhere  thou  should’st  merge  thyself 
in  the  divine,  how  often  hast  thou  cast  about 
to  frame  fine  paragraphs  and  nicely  rounded 
periods?  Shame  on  thee,  thou  sham  of  piety! 
Shame  on  thee,  Ernest  Helfenstein,  thou  poor 
ape  of  a  man,  practising  thy  fantastic  tricks  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pure  light.” 

Filled  with  this  longing  for  infinite  rest  in 
the  Divine,  I  knelt  in  prayer.  I  know  not 
what  I  said — I  know  not,  care  not,  if  well  said 
— I  was  in  the  mount  with  prophets  and  patri¬ 
archs,  and.  walking  hand  and  hand  with  Him 
of  Nazareth ;  I  felt  ns  if  all  the  sorrows  of 
humanity  were  rolled  upon  my  soul,  and  I  had 
become  the  mouth-piece  to  the  Eternal ;  utter¬ 
ing  the  cry,  be  pitiful,  oh  God ;  send  thou  the 
Comforter,  thou  soul  of  love. 

My  text  was,  “  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.”  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  step  by  step,  the  pathway  of  him  who 
renounced  self  in  every  shape,  and  found  a 
sublime  joy  in  ministering  to  those  who  live 
near  to  earth,  and  therefore  near  to  sorrow.  I 
showed  how  he  cast  contempt  upon  all  conven¬ 
tionalism  ;  how  he  sought  out  the  weak  and 
erring,  and  by  his  own  pure  love,  was  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  inner  lito  of  theirs,  and  thence 
revealed  to  them  better  hopes  and  holier 
desires.  I  showed  how  he  ca^  nothing  for 
the  established  church,  nothing  for  the  usage  of 
the  fathers ;  how  he  preached  a  gospel  of  uni¬ 
versal  import,  addres^  not  to  sex,  nor  profes¬ 
sion,  but  to  man. 

I  caught  a  view  of  the  face  of  Bertha. 
Never,  never  was  such  a  face.  A  halo  was 
around  her  head,  such  as  the  artist  paints 
around  the  saint  or  the  martyr.  Her  eyes 
were  wells  of  light.  I  do  not  think  she  saw 
me,  Earnest  Helfenstein,  at  all,  and  soon  I  saw 
not  Bertha.  My  soul  was  caught  up  to  nm 
heights;  my  people  wept,  and  I  wept  with 
them. 
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Publishers  of  JTewspapers  who  will 
insert  in  their  journals  the  terms,  contents,  etc., 
of  this  magazine,  and  occasionally  notice  toe 
subsequent  numbers,  shall  receive  toe  magazine 
regularly  throughout  the  year. 
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THE  LAST  PARAGRAPH. 

In  looking  back  upon  these  pages,  when 
about  ready  for  the  press,  we  discover  some 
chances  for  improvements  which  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  avail  ourselves  of  hereafter.  Our 
paper  will,  in  flitore,  be  of  better  quality  than 
toe  present  number ;  and  more  space  will,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  given  to  new  inventions,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  mechanics  and  arts.  We  mean  to  give 
the  reader  as  good  a  magazine  for  one  dollar 
as  he  can  find  elsewhere  for  two  or  three  dollars. 
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